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; Sai ies AR I AUTIOUSLY, almost 
i" 


tise 3) silently, the old salt- 
gsteamer Manzanares 
> glided through the Ven- 
-\\ ezuelan Archipelago. 
ie . The moon hung full in 
Aes SEHK the heavens. Feathery 
stirs of air came from the heated Vene- 
zuelan mainland; gleaming dolphins flip- 
ped and splashed globules of silver spray 
in the moon gleams which, like sifted 
star-dust, glinted from a slightly ruffled 
calm. 

“Look!” Old Captain Sanchez point- 
ed to a small, lateen-rigged craft. ‘‘Con- 
trabandistas [smugglers] — que maluco ! 
Zay may have contraband goods from 
Port ot Spain, perhaps salt—guien sabe!” 

“Salt?” I queried. 

“Si, sehor, from ze Antillas, where 
zere are manee salinas [salt lagoons] 
and salinetas [small salinas].” 

“But there are over three thousand 
salt deposits in your own country!” 

“Si, plentee! plentee! but zee govern- 
ment it must be feed zee first.” The 
smoke of the old captain’s cigarillo 
trailed its filmy wake as he gazed 
thoughtfully at the blue-stenciled moun- 
tains of his country. 

The blue Caribbean laps its soft 
tongue along sixteen hundred miles of 
Venezuelan coast. Where the land has 


risen or the sea has temporarily licked 
through a gap, flooded over a beach 
crest, or seeped through the sand, salt 
lagoons have formed and solar evapora- 
tion causes crystallization. These de- 
posits range from yard-wide pozos (wells) 
to the extensive salinas of the Island of 
Coche and Araya Peninsula, measuring 
about three hundred acres and eleven 
hundred and fifteen acres, respectively. 
There was indeed “plentee,” but only 
those at Coche, Araya, Maracaibo, and 
Mitare are worked, for the salt industry 
has long been a government monopoly. 

The federal government allows a portion 
of the revenue to the various states, the 


salinas being rented to friends of the 


government under supervision of its 
agents, who see that, besides the yearly 
rental, a third of the profits is turned 
over to the state. The salt companies, 
obliged to freight by government boats, 
are charged forty cents per three hun- 
dred pounds for the six hundred miles 
between Coche and Maracaibo, while 
the corresponding rate from the Dutch 
island of Curagoa to New York, nearly 
four times that distance, is only thirty- 
five cents. At the various ports of 
distribution it is sold from depositos 
to merchants in amounts not under 
two hundred and twenty pounds for 
about $9.25, and thence to the public 
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166 HARPER’S 
at about two and a quarter cents to four 
and a half cents a Spanish pound (about 
twelve ounces). 

At the salinas in operation, a perma- 
nent staff of some three hundred and 
fifty is maintained, and this force is in- 
creased to eight hundred during harvest, 
which by edict occurs in June, July, and 
August. At the large unoperated sali- 
sas a patrol is maintained, and govern- 
ment agents stir up the water to pre- 
vent crystallization and otherwise spoil 
the crop. Even the sweepings on the 
Manzanares’s deck were carefully gath- 
ered and hove overboard. Consequent- 
ly contraband salt is run from the 
West Indies, filched from salinetas re- 
mote from district patrols and at night 
from the large salinas. Occasionally, 
crack! go the guards’ rifles, and a crimson 
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In 1499, a year after Columbus f 
sighted this coast, Alonso Nino reac! 
Haraia (Araya) and discovered upon 
long, sandy isthmus a great, mars! 
salt lagoon. 

Nino looked out perhaps on movi 
figures of the Guarquan (Huarker 
Indians along the beach, some of wh« 
descendants I could now discern. ‘| 
day, as in Humboldt’s time, the lagoon 
does not directly communicate with thy 
sea. 

Before daylight advanced, dark - 
skinned peons were warping small 
boats, loaded with salt-bags, along a 
hawser which had been run ashore. 
On the sandy isthmus I found all a 
noiseless bustle; broad-sombreroed, bare- 
footed, scantily clad Arayans shifting to 
the boats the salt bags brought by jog- 

ging donkeys from 
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MAP OF ARAYA PENINSULA AND PEARL ISLANDS OF VENEZURLA 


Dotted lines mark the salinas. 


stain percolates the snow-white crystals. 
Northwest, horizon down, lay the Dry 
Tortugas; ahead, Araya Peninsula; be- 
yond, the famous pearl islands of the 
Margarita group. When dawn flushed 
over those tropics. we lay anchored in a 
small bay; southeast, a low mountain 
silhouetted against the rose-tinged sky. 


the great lagoon a 
half-mile inland. 
The lone aduana 
(custom-house), sil- 
houetted in purple, 
and waist-high, 
cone-shaped piles of 
salt dotted an acre 
of the lagoon edge. 

A swarthy figure 
accosted me. “See 
these pearls, senor! 
Pearls most beau- 
tiful.” It was such 
pearls and gold that 
the Indians of 
Unare and Araya 
brought to Nino. 
From stories of 
their mysterious 
source, coupled with 
the fabled richness 


of this salina and 








Line with arrows 
indicates course of the Manzanares and ports of call 


what might lie be- 
yond, sprang the 
vision of El Dorado. 

A half-mile south- 
ward lay an ancient 
ruin. What had prompted man to raise 
in this desert waste a structure outvying 
most of the old fortresses of the New 
World and ranking with many of an- 
cient Europe? Spain early established 
colonies along these coasts, the Dutch 
and English made rendezvous in th« 
Caribbean, and history soon reeked with 




















SOUTH WALL OF THE ROYAL FORTRESS OF ARAYA, SHOWING BASTION AND REMAINS OF THE MOAT BELOW 


cruelties perpetrated on the Indian in- 
habitants; piracy was rampant and con- 
traband was run, not least of which was 
salt. In 1543 the Dutch appropriated 
the rich salina of Araya and catried salt 


in armored ships to the West Indies, 
where, conniving with Indians and col- 
onists, they ran it along the Venezuelan 
coasts, as contraband, ruining the Span- 
ish company who paid the Spanish 
crown for the privilege. Then, when 
the Plymouth Pilgrims were first estab- 
lishing their colony, the Spaniards drove 
the Dutch from Araya. Because of the 
reported richness of this salina, they con- 
structed the fortress. 

Toward the ancient stronghold, with 
one of four fellow-passengers, a Rus- 
sian refugee, | trudged over the coarse 
white sand edging the rocks on which 
the castle stands. Its material was hewn 
nearly three hundred years ago, from 
the sides of the near-by Mount Barri- 
gon —huge blocks of calcareous con- 
glomerate, set with mortar made from 
the beach-sand. After three years labor, 
in 1625, the flag of Spain flaunted its 
gold and orange folds over this Cas- 


tle of Santiago, the Royal Fortress of 


Araya, which had cost more than a 
million gold _— and an enormous 
toll of life. or with scant food and 


water, a scorching sun in a shadeless 
land, goaded by cruel taskmasters, the 
toil, sweat, and blood of Indian slaves, 
Spanish prisoners and half-caste peons 
went to cement those massive walls. 

The Dutch merely ‘laughed at the 
castle, and established themselves at 
some rich salinas farther eastward on 
the coasts of Unare. 

Huge mural fragments six feet thick 
lay at the castle base, like abandoned play- 
things of some great cataclysm. Climb- 
ing a path, we found a great parade of 
perhaps two acres, and headed toward 
the northeast bastion. We ascended its 
parapet, from which I overlooked the 
quiet ruffle of a bejeweled sea edging 
the bay in a curving line of ivory white 
along the sand which, in turn, merged in- 
to the tarnished gold of a barren, sun- 
scorched, waterless waste of country. The 
salina gleamed like a fresh fall of snow; 
near it was the aduana and some cabanas; 
to the south, the plateau into which the 
one-time little town of Araya had long 
crumbled among the cacti. At 12° 
north of the equator, the 125° of heat 
would have been unbearable but for the 
blessed “‘trades.” 

Through the mirage of years I saw 
a Spanish galleon riding at her chains; 
within the protection of the castle’s can- 
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RUINS OF THE ROYAL FORTRESS OF ARAYA 


Showing the great parade, with the powder magazine and white reservoir covering 


cistern from which 
upper level; 


non the picturesque life of little Araya: 
sentries with restive pace walked in cease- 
less vigil along bastion and wall of the 
massive ramifications; soldiers lounged 
about puffing tobacco obtained from the 
mainland natives; others gambled at 
cards for the meager stakes of their 
meager possessions. 

Through a reservoir in the center 
forty feet square, water, during the rains, 
flowed into the cistern beneath. On 
this storage of cool, fresh water both gar- 
rison and inhabitants depend; there a 
peon pours the crystal stream into a 
large cask. More peons arrive, with 
firkin-laden donkeys. The mirage of 
bygone centuries dissolves into the wrig- 
gling heat waves—the peons and don- 
keys are real; the cool cistern water still 
quenches the thirst of the fishermen and 
salineros (salt-workers) who live about 
it, and the Real Fuerza de Araya has 
become to them the Castillo de Santa 
Agua (Castle of the Blessed Water). 

In 1770 there was a plan to restore 
the old castle, but the cistern is the only 
part that has been reconstructed. Time, 
has dealt gently with the old ruins. 

A shout! The Russian beckoned me 


peons are drawing water; 
to the right the saizma, the bay on the left, the custom-house between 


broad raised gun platforms on 


toward the northwest part of the parade, 
mostly overgrown with prickly - pears, 
aguave, and thorny acacias, whose spines 
thwarted intrusion. He stood besid 
the northern wall, pointing to a great 
gap at our feet—a dungeon three feet 
wide, ‘twenty long, and twenty down 
into the dark depths. Into it pitiful 
victims were thrown, to exist under in- 
describable conditions. A poisonous lit- 
tle viper wriggled by and dropped into 
the yawning maw, lizards streaked here 
and chere, and a scorpion, spider, or cen- 
tipede occasionally scurried among the 
heated stones and parched chevaux-de- 
frise of plants. “Ah! Zeess dongeon, 
it ees a terreeble place.” The refugee 
should have known. 

In 1726 and 1760 fearful hurricanes 
broke through the beach and for years 
rendered the salina useless and evidently 
did some damage to the fortress; then, 
too, piracy had by that time ceased 
in the Caribbean. So the uselessness 
of the castle was proclaimed to the 
eastern provinces of Venezuela by royal 
decree, on May 30, 1760. A year late: 
terrific explosions reverberated over th 
waters and mighty walls were rent asun- 
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der into the massive fragments at our 
feet. As far as I could determine, the 
Castle of Santiago never suffered even 
an attack. So it was abandoned after 
one hundred and fifty years, having cost 
in construction and up-keep ten million 
gold pesos, an enormous sum, simply to 
prevent contraband of a single Vene- 
zuelan salt-work. 

From the old Manzanares I watched 
day kaleidoscope into night. The full 
moon burst through the cloudy heavens 
as we steamed away from poor little 
\raya and its grim fortress. By mid- 
night Isla Cubagua humped its dark 
shape northward. Its capital, New Ca- 
diz, long since disappeared, was the first 
Spanish settlement of South America, 
and even antedated Cumana, the first 
on the mainland. 

The next morning the old craft d ropped 
her mud-hooks off the coast of Coche—a 
desert-like island, with somber, brown- 
gray hills extending over its three by five 
leagues—a land so thirsty that the few 
goats which roam it in sheer desperation 
have acquired the habit of drinking the 
salt water. Four little adobe pueblos dot 
its coasts, chief among them San Pedro. 

On a low sand-spit a mile from 
the Manzanares, salt deposits and an 
aduana humped obtrusively in the sul- 


try haze of heat; inland a large salina 
lay framed by low hills. Here, at the 
annual salt harvest or loading of a steam- 
er, men, women, and children tempora- 
rily become salineros. 

Walking alorg the sand-spit, I realized 
that the forty-foot hillocks beyond the 
aduana were pillotes, hills of salt, prob- 
ably the world’s biggest salt - cones. 
Guards squatted in the shadow of the 
aduana; inside a few officials lolled list- 
lessly in their Indian hammock-beds sus- 
pended from wall-hooks. They looked 
askance when requested permission to 
visit the salina half a mile back in 
the plain. I was not to be permitted 
to wander about unobserved, so event- 
ually a young Venezuelan grouchily slid 
from his hammock to accompany me. 

It registered 125° in the sun, and there 
was no shade. We crunched over the 
crusted salt until, blinded by the white 
glare, we turned with closed eyes shore- 
ward, and despite my companion’s pro- 
tests headed south toward the sizzling 
hills. The gaunt-stemmed cacti and 
spider-like, ground-hugging plants but 
emphasized the thirstiness of the heated 
land. 

Down in a valley we passed an old 
Indian woman hewing long-limbed cac- 
tus stems for fuel; she paused to pass 
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some kindly words. A few miles, and a 
hill shunted a steep decline down to the 
little village of San Pedro. My decision 
to take this route was too much for 
my companion; emitting a delightful- 
ly expressive Venezuelan ejaculation, he 
squinted through narrowed eyelids, a 
most abject expression of disgust, and 
turned on his sandled heel along a beaten 
trail. I slipped and slid quickly down into 
the forlorn little village of reddish adobe 
walls and roofs of red tile and thatch. 

The pueblo lay sprinkled over a hard- 
worn, salty, clayey sand-stretch, barren 
save for five palms waving gracefully in 
the hot breezes in a settlement of Turks 
beyond its farther end. The dry, saline 
character of Coche renders the people 
fever free, as their splendid physique, 
good health, and general good nature 
testify. 

It was the hour of siesta; there was 
no sound save the soft soughing of the 
hot trade- winds through the vent of 
my sun-helmet; not a thing now moved 
about the broad, sun-baked thorough- 
fare of the pueblo. But when the shad- 
ows are purple and long the village 
bestirs itself. Women water - carriers, 
Turk and Indian, pass to and fro; chil- 
dren gather about a vender of sweets; 
the projecting thatches of the few shops 
serve as primitive cafés and centers 
where little groups of men gather to 
talk and gossip. 

“Be seated, sehior,”-was the inevitable 
invitation, with a chair and refreshment; 
any of a number of cabaias to which I 
was invited was typical: the center room 
served as kitchen, living and dining 
room, and rough-hewn seats as chairs; 
in a corner a young girl washed clothes 
inacrudely hewntub. Doorless openings 
let into rooms where sleeping-hammocks 
were slung, a chair and a few knick- 
knacks being the only appurtenances. 

Simple, short - skirted cotton dresses 
were the working costumes of Cochean 
women. But all wearing apparel and 
food (except fish) had to be imported. 
Even salt, the one food-product of their 
island, and necessary for curing fish, 
the government had denied them. Not 
one ounce of Coche salt could a Cochean 
salinero beg, buy, or steal, save at the 
risk of heavy fine and incarceration. 

To obtain salt they must sail to Araya 
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in their small craft, where the benefice 
government exploiters dole it out 
them at four pesos (about $3.08) 
bushel, one-third the price charged 
other parts of Venezuela. 

Salt varies from brick-red cok 
through brown, to ivory-white an 
white, depending primarily on the pla 
from which it is taken and on the was! 
ing. Coche salt is naturally white an 
firm; that of Araya, even when washed 
is gray-tinged; and the darkest salt, pri 
ferred by the interior people, is spoken 
of as black salt. 

The “‘crop” is gathered during mid 
summer, when the lakes have dried and 
the salt crystallized; and because of the 
salina’s glare, and the heat which pene- 
trates even one’s shoes, the work is car- 
ried on at night. 

Perhaps two hours after midnight a 
dog yelps, from a cabatia a warm light 
glimmers, then another and another. 
After a meager breakfast, the bulk 
the inhabitants in a long, irregular file, 
like a colossal anaconda, worm their 
way in the moonlight around the base 
of the hills to the lagoon. 

Armed guards await them. One group 
stops at the lagoon-side nearest the adu- 
ana, the other continues to the inland 
side. Each with a mara (open woven 
basket) wades five hundred yards across 
the hardened edges into the lagoon, still 
warm from the heat of day, and they 
scatter out on the lonely lake of white. 

The first basket filled, an agile twist 
poises it on the salinero’s head, the 
water showering from the protecting 
broad brim of the canvas-covered straw 
hat. The moonlight scintillates from 
the lagoon and glitters through the 
streaming water, which half veils some 
of the dark forms of the salineros in a 
myriad of glimmering, falling diamond 
strings. The saline shower makes any 
abrasion smart, and the rising sun causes 
it to crystallize on hair and bodies. Any 
object thrown into the lake and then 
placed in the sun becomes crystallized 
in beautiful effect, and small wooden ob- 
jects are thus strikingiy transformed by 
Nature’s magic. 

They usually work until sunrise, de- 
positing the salt at the lake edge, where 
it soon dries out. The women are chiefly 
the carriers; a superintendent checks 
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each mara of salt, for which the carrier 
receives two and a half centavos (two 
cents). During the day the salt is 
transported to the side of the aduana. 
So the long line crisscrosses back and 
forth during the gathering. 

There are two different 
who contract to deposit the salt at 
their respective pillotes, to which they 
hire the salineros to carry it from the 
lagoon. The company pays about thirty 
cents per three hundred pounds, which 
enables the exploiters to double their 
money. 

Siesta over, a hundred men and three 
hundred women again take up the work. 
The little figures dotted about the bases 
of the colossal salt-cones might well be 
pygmies in some fairy tale, each adding 
his little mara of salt w hich goes to make 
up the average season’s deposit of over 
twenty-six million pounds. Climbing 
one of the great hardened pillotes, a 
shoveler sends down miniature snowy 
avalanches almost into the mouths of the 
sacks below. These filled, weighed, and 
stacked in the low-lying aduana sheds, 
await a government boat. 

It was an unrestrained, happy crowd 
among whom I mingled at the shed 
where they gathered to carry the salt 
from the aduana to the beach. Ever 


exploiters 


PURE SALT ON THE 


ISLAND OF COCHB 


ready to laugh at any trifling circum- 
stance, pearly teeth contrasted with rich 
cinnamon complexions and strikingly at- 
tractive dark eyes, soft and brown in 
repose but sparkling when gales of laugh- 
ter swept the crowd. .But the deep, 
passionate natures of these Guarquari 
could strike equally well the red spark 
of rage. Contr: iry to most semi- primi- 
tive people S, they were eager to pose, 
surrounding me in a dense, excited pha- 
lanx, and were greatly disappointed that 
I did not hand out the pictures at once 
from the camera. 

A sharp call and the work began. A 
superbly proportioned woman with con- 
summate grace swung a hundred-pound 
salt-bag to her head. Quickly adjusting 
it, she strode with majestic carriage 
toward the awaiting boats, heading a 
long file ranging from girls of fourteen to 
old women. Baretooted, they advanced 
with noiseless gait, each with a strong 
play of the hips, every movement show- 
ing a tireless virility many a strong man 
would find hard to emulate. At least 
one in four puffed a long, strong, black 
cheroot, but it was “strong to the 
strong.” These salineras might indeed 
lead one to credit the persistent story 
of a tribe of Amazons in the region of 
the Venezuelan hinterland, from which 
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their forebears were supposed to have 
come. 

The boats swing in, and the crews, 
with wild shouts, plunge over in a 
smother of foam. Then these swarthy 
Cochean fishermen, their only garb short 
cotton trousers and sombreros, hustle 
the sacks down the beach and aboard. 
I could hear the guttural “‘he-way!” for 
“*heave-away,” one of the corrupted 
English expressions which have crept in 
among the coast Venezuelans. 

““He-way! he-way!” A _ half-dozen 
men seized the gunwale or pushed 
astern, every muscle playing in rhyth- 
mic unison, bodies glistening with sweat 
and brine. The sails fill, and course is 
set for the steamer. The skippers load 
their boats so heavily that the water 
sometimes swashes over the gunwale, 
only a temporary ten-inch free - board 
of rawhide preventing swamping. They 
approach the steamer astern, range along- 
side, and gradually work up to the 
hoists. The Manzanares lay like an old 
black duck with a swarm of white duck- 
lings cuddled close to her side. Those 
who know the sea know the fasc’- 
nation of looking down from above- 
decks of a big ship in port with her 
brood: the swaying mass pulsating with 
the lift and the breathe of the sea, 


responding to the almost invisible hea 
of the ground-swell rolling in; the coar 
grained rattle, unceremonious chock, a 
busy hum of the winches, the rush a 
hiss of the steam, the hoarse shouts a: 
staccato cries of the men. 

The hoist lowers away—chock!  T| 
men below stand clear as the heavy ro 
is thrown into the boat; a Coche 
adjusts the loop, and six sacks are ra 
idly thrown in. The cable tautens, 
jump clear, as the capitas with swi! 
blows from a tiller head beats the noo 
down snug. “Aye-hee!” he sings out 
Rattle goes the winch, up goes the load 
Half-naked members of the Manzanar. 
crew pounce upon and heave the bags 
over the hatch edge—chug!—into th. 
hold, where Curacoa Negroes stow away, 
watchful lest one of the heavy sacks 
break a neck or back. 

The “‘crankiness” of the Manzanar 
required constant care in trimming ship, 
also in giving her proper draught for the 
Orinoco bars. All day long the little 
sloops skimmed like white gulls between 
beach and ship. The average boat takes 
about one hundred bags in a day, netting 
its owner about sixty-eight cents. The 
San Francisco, one of the largest, brought 
eleven hundred and twenty - four bags 
during the two days’ loading. 














COCHBAN INDIAN SALINBRAS WITH SALT-BAGS WEIGHING 100 POUNDS EACH 
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Captain Sanchez unavailingly pro- 
rested that the Manzanares was being 
oaded too deep to cross the Orinoco bar 
.t the Boca Grande (Great Mouth). The 
ide hatch was now so near the water 
chat the boats’ crews threw 
the bags aboard. 


173 
another remarked, “ 4h / 
practica.” 

Che San Cristobal’s superior sailing 
qualities brought her in the lead. Be- 


El comprende 


hind us each long, low-lying craft was 





Having bade my adioses 
and hasta luegos to my 
friends in San Pedro, I 
tramped toward the loading- 
boats over the white sand 
gently washed by the blue- 
green Caribbean paint- 
ing transitorily on the sand 
a band of blue-v‘olet, stud- 
ded with opalescent shells 
and bejeweled with star-fish 
and hermit crabs. I passed 
decapitated, V-shaped 
sharks’ heads, whose little, 
irregular, black pupils of 
their gray-green eyes leered 
gruesomely up. Many of 
che salineros, in the water 
to their waists or arm-pits, 
beached or shoved off thei 
craft. Here [ luxuriated in 
a swim 

The day *s work done, the 
salineros grouped on the 
beach to see the last boats 
off. “Aqu :, senor, vamos is 
“Here, sehor, we go!’’) 
Grabbing my clothes, | 
sprang into the San Cristo- 
bal. Stripped, save for cot- 
ton trunks and a Cochean 
sombrero, my skin was in 
sharp contrast to the 
bronze and cinnamon-col- 
ored bodies of that pirati- 


























cal-looking band. The 
barrier, Custom, had been 
broken down; approval was 
in their eye-glint. I felt the 
warm, velvety touch of the superb Sa- 
lasal’s body as, reaching behind me, he 
swung over the tiller. 
‘Tomalo!” (“Take it!’) “Ah! El 
ymprende” (““Ah! He understands.”’) 
So they had remarked before when I had 
sailed her in, in ballast, but now the wind 
had veered a bit, and we were running 
close-hauled, loaded deep with a valu- 
able cargo. When I brought her about, 
they eyed me like lynxes, then one and 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 770.—22 
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straining in every line and spar, its 
prow angrily boiling through the blue 
water. Crouched among the salt-bags 
were the crews, in some of whom 
courses the blood of the freebooters of 
the Spanish Main. Hand each a cutlass 
and an old blunderbuss, and in lateen- 
rigged crafts you have before you a 
band of swarthy bucaneers. Even to- 
day, some half act the part, as many 
a smuggling expedition between the isl- 























A COCHEAN FISHING-BOAT WITH CARGO OF SALT-BAGS 


ands of the Lesser Antilles and the main- 
land of Venezuela bears witness. 

Salasal sprang to his feet and intently 
observed a laggard on the other tack. 
The nearest two boats changed their 


courses toward her. “‘The Santa Maria, 
she sinks! Poor Adrian! Little profits 
for him this harvest,” he continued, as 
another flaw helped to settle the Santa 
Maria on her side. The crew jumped 
overboard and swam to the approaching 
boats, which then for their own safety 
headed straight for the Manzanares. 
The Santa Maria’s great reach of sail 
kept her half afloat. On the way back 
the crew would dislodge the cargo and 
ballast and tow her ashore. Sometimes 
a swamped boat goes down like a lump 
of lead—the cargo of salt crystals 
merges with the brine whence it came. 
Diving Cocheans far underwater heave 
out the beach stones and save the empty 
sacks; then floated, she continues her 
dancing career over the joyous Carib- 


Working with the crews, I helped 
throw the last cargoes upon the low- 
settled deck and watched the little flect 
sail back. Through a cloud-rift the fast- 
lowering sun spilled a flood of saffron 
and old-rose over somber gray-brown 
little Coche, picked out the straggling 
groups of salineros trudging the streak 
of golden sand to their little cabavias in 
San Pedro. Their two days of labor had 
resulted in 13,003 bags, weighting the old 
Manzanares with 1,430,330 additional 
pounds. 

Overladen as she was, the difference 
in the specific gravity of the fresh water 
of the muddy Orinoco would cause her 
to settle deeper still—all due to the un- 
reasonable orders of the officials. 

““Caramba !” Old Sanchez could not 
conceal his disgust. 

“Will she be able to cross the Barima 
Shoal and the Boca Grande?” | queried, 
as we swung along eastward between 
Coche and Marguerita. 

“Quien sabe!” 
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BY MARIE 


wee sOLLY BOOTHBY 

ARE. eS was worth waiting for: 

; (2a nice, wholesome sort 

> of girl, with a dimpled 

chin and appealing eyes 

that ought to have 

Rams (oS OR been listed under the 

head of “undue influence,” since she had 

nothing to appeal from or for, having 

the most delightful home and as many 

blessings as were good for any one. The 

one thing about her that drove Tom 

Standish to frenzy was her equanimity; 

being a Boothby, she could hardly have 

escaped it, but Tom felt that to have 

it to the extent Molly did was little 
short of a crime. 

The Boothby home itself, in its easy- 
going, delightful way, was ideal. No 
wonder the children never wanted to go 
away and ‘ 
it from the train window was heartening. 
It scrambled over the crest of a hill, com- 
manding the best view of the valley; it 
had been added to and subtracted from; 
porches had multiplied, and the great 
rooms of the pre-Revolutionary period 
had been divided to meet the require- 
ments of the Boothbys of three genera- 
tions. 

Clinton Boothby, the present head of 
the house, was a sculptor. The double- 
storied projecting ““L” at the rear of the 
building was his special province, and 
here he fashioned those famous eques- 
trian statues that have done so much to 
raise the standard of American art. At 
this particular time, the family circle 
had been increased by three models—an 
Indian, a buffalo, and a pure-bred Ara- 
bian horse rented by a Wild West Show 
to Boothby, who was going to use them 
in a heroic group illustrative of this Re- 
public before the coming of the white 
man. 

Tom Standish felt that he was a 
model, too—a model of patience—since 
this was his third journey from the 
Southwest to try and induce Molly to 


‘settle’; even the glimpse of 
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return with him. She was, as usual, 
fluent in excuses; two years ago it had 
been that her mother had not been well, 
and last year her younger brother was 
to graduate from Princeton in June and 
she must be there. This year’s excuse 
seemed to Tom maddening in its utter 
banality: she had accepted the presi- 
dency of the Gentlewoman’s Co-opera- 
tive League and proposed to organize a 
series of pageants for the uplift and 
amusement of the villagers, who were 
sadly lacking in artistic influence. In 
addition to the fostering of esthetic ten- 
dencies, the League had a Woman’s Ex- 
change side to its character where cur- 
rant jam, cross-stitch guest-towels, fluffy 
layer-cake, and Irish crochet might be 
exchanged for coin of the realm if any 
one stood in need of them. Tom Stand- 
ish, the six-footer, who had grown up on 
a ranch in Texas, could have endured 
any kind of human rival, but when it 
came to arguments about forsaking gen- 
tlewomen’s jam and hand-painted oat- 
meal sets in his favor, he was too puzzled 
for words. 

Molly would, in all probability, have 
been too busy to listen. Her head was 
full of schemes for a new pageant that 
would include the Indian, the Arabian 
horse, and maybe the buffalo, if he could 
be managed. But from the beginning 
both the Indian and the buffalo had 
refused to yield to that something in the 
Boothby character which was wont to 
win the confidence of man and beast 
alike. They had remained sullenly in- 
different to the blandishments that had 
been lavished on them in a vain effort 
to break down the wall of distrust with 
which they had apparently surrounded 
themselves. 

Mrs. Boothby and her daughter did 
not wonder that any one as dirty as 
“Lo” should feel unhappy. The Indian 
question, they felt, could have been set- 
tled years ago by the introduction of 
soap and porcelain tubs on their reserva- 
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tions. “Treat them as you would any 
other fellow-creature,” Molly insisted, 
with the finality of youth, when her 
father proposed installing Lo in a tent 
near the house. “If it were June, father, 
I wouldn’t have a word to say, but it’s 
nearly October—he might take cold.” 

Thus Lo was given a room in the attic 
that no one ever used or was likely to 
use. It was a sort of Bluebeard cham- 
ber, in which had been stored all the 
outgrown “house beautiful” objects of 
several generations. Here were the 
“hand - painted” milkmaid stools, the 
plaques, the embroidered table-covers 
that Mrs. Boothby had industriously 
wrought as a girl and abandoned later as 
“impossible.” Globes of wax flowers and 
‘spatter - work,” handicraft of earlier 
ancestresses, were here kept concealed, 
like crimes, yet left undestroyed for 
sentimental reasons. 

Had Boothby been familiar with the 
esthetic horrors of the Bluebeard cham- 
ber, perhaps he would have understood 
better the Indian’s expression of settled 
melancholy and utter limpness; but he 
had not been in the attic for years. Day 
after day he worked at Lo, but he might 
as well have tried to model a meal-sack 
for any spirit the red man put into his 
posing. The buffalo, too, seemed equally 
inert, and, beyond eating with great 
regularity everything that was put in his 
pen, continued apparently to nourish a 
grouch. Molly had about given up the 
idea of putting him in a pageant. 

The joint melancholy of the twain was 
a source of keen disappointment to Jack 
and Billy, Clinton Boothby’s grandsons 
and neighbors. They had become so 
accustomed to the animals that their 
grandfather used as models that they 
had grown to regard themselves as 
youthful Hagenbecks, and had begun to 
lord it over other boys who could not 
boast similar extensions of the famil 
circle. What was the use of having ab 
splendid properties as a buffalo and an 
Indian if they just humped around look- 
ing dull? 

So Jack, being a resourceful child, with 
great powers of applying acquired knowl- 
edge, wondered what he could do to 
rouse the buffalo from his brooding mel- 
ancholy—how to put a little zest in his 
life, make him worth bragging about. 
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Continuing this line of reasoning, he 
membered having been told never to 
near the field where the bull was k: 
with anything red on; now if a bull 

not like red, why, indeed, should a b 
falo? 

When Jack made his preparations, 
had perfect faith in the lock of ¢ 
buffalo-pen. He was not seeking to re- 
vive the noble sport of the plains. Hi 
had, in fact, no organized hunt in mind 
when he presented himself at the back 
gate of his crony, Bobby Lincoln, and 
said, “Say, where’s that old red sweat- 
er of yours?” 

“In the dog-house.” 

“Say, you lend it to me.” 

“What fer?” demanded the friend, 
instantly on guard. There might be 
delightful usages to which a discarded 
sweater could be put; it didn’t do to be 
recklessly generous. 

**Ah, you can’t do nuttin’ wid it.” In 
the absence of censorship Jack loved to 
talk like the boys who lived near the 
railroad tracks. 

“The dickens I can’t! What kin you 
do with it?” 

“A lot you can’t! Say, you tell me, 
has your grandfather got a buffalo 
now you tell me that?” 

**No, he ain’t got no buffalo,” drawled 
Robert, reluctantly mulcted of the hu- 
miliating truth. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to have a bull-fight 
with my grandfather’s buffalo — there 
now!” 

“Gee! Goody! Golly! Why didn’t 
you say so at first? You needn’ t have 
that ole dog-sweater—the puppy ’s been 
sleeping on it; you can have m’ Sun- 
day sweater!” 

*°S it red?” 

“Red’s blood. Oh, say, le’s begin 
right now. Where’s your mother? 
Mine’s out. Oh, why didn’t you say so 
*fore?”’ 

“Now you don’t fight a bull same’s 
you do a boy; you have to be a matador 
and things like that, an’ go into the ring 
and bow and wave your scarlet cloak; 
and then the bull he dashes at you; and 
that “ll be all right with grandfather’s 
buffalo, cause there’s bars in front of his 
pen—great, big, strong bars what he 
can’t break down.” 

“Oh, gee! I’m a-goin’ for my best 











PHE EXILE FROM THE PRAIRIES PAID NO ATTENTION TO THE LONG-DISTANCE 


sweater, and, say, can’t I be a matterdor, 
too? I’ll wear the ole sweater, the one 
the puppy has.” 

“You can be my second 
matador,” said Jack, loftily, 
wear your Sunday sweater.” 

The matadors did not waste much 
time on their toilets, the puppy was de- 
prived of his bed, and an earnest but 
inglorious-looking matador stood waiting 
for his friend, who had new buttons to 
struggle with. 

“You know I’m just a-/ending you 
that sweater, not a-giving it to you,” 
said the second assistant matador—not 
that he was in the least doubt as to his 
friend’s understanding of the transac- 
tion, but that he wished to remind him 
of the transient state of his splendor. 

The chief matador merely growled, 
“Ah, who don’t know that,” and with 
his trusty assistant made his way to the 
buffalo-pen. Not a soul was in sight. 
Not a single commanding, ordering, per- 
suading grown-up, upsetting, according 
to his personality, the best-laid plans 
of boys and buffaloes. 

The bull-fighters were each a trifle 


assistant 


“and [ll 
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hazy as to their respective formalities. 
They had heard of bowing and hand- 
kissing, but didn’t think much of that; 
so arm-in-arm they strode to the pen 


and roared. The exile from the prairies 
at first paid no attention to the long- 
distance matadors, from whom he was 
separated by stout, iron-tipped locust 
bars, the whole fitted into a heavy door, 
fastened by a padlock. 

“*Shucks!” said the second assistant, 
“‘let’s kick the door and roar at him!” 

Buffy did not seem to think much of 
the self-introduction of the two mata- 
dors. He slightly turned his head in the 
direction of the sound, opened his mouth 
as if he were about to reply, and seem- 
ingly thought better of answering any- 
thing so jejune and feeble. 

The matadors now scrambled up the 
barricade and accosted the buffalo in 
more challenging tones. Still nothing 
happened! It is sad to be a matador, 
full of fire and purpose, and not have 
your bull take you seriously. The 
knights of the ring were still regarding 
their prey, not knowing in the least 
what to do next, when the buffalo saw 
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the best traditions 
his family by worki 
himself up with « 
tain hunchings ar 
head wallowings fr 
a lesser to a great 
fury, before assumii 
the first position { 
running amuck. 
that when he final! 
emerged from the u: 
locked pen the mat 
dors were nowhere in 
sight. They wer: 
bounding into th 
house, shrie king: 
“Buffy’s gone! He’s 
gone!” 

“Who’s” gone, 
dears?” inquired Mrs. 
Boothby, descending 
the stairs with the 
beautifully deliberate 
grace of Louise of 
Prussia. Never had 
the family equanimity 
appeared to be in bet- 
ter working order than 
when she repeated: 
*“Who’s gone, and why 
are you so excited?” 

“ Buffy — grandpa’s 
buffalo!” 

“Gone like the dick- 


. P Jed th 
‘Our BUFFALO IS LOOSE—RUN FOR YOUR LIFE! ens: amended tne 


them. At first he regarded them as if 
they were a couple of flies that had 
lighted on the pen, but something about 
them impelled another glance; in a sec- 
ond he was up humping himself—the 
deadly insult of seeing red had been put 
upon him. 

His bleod-curdling roar was all that 
the most hardened matador could de- 
sire; it was more than the novices had 
anticipated. At the same moment, they 
saw with petrifying horror that the hasp 
by which the gate of the pen was fastened 
hung limply—some one had forgotten to 
lock it. They dropped rather than slid 
from the bars, and, pale and chattering, 
rushed for the nearest section of the 
corral fence and nurled themselves over 
it. Buffy could have overtaken them at 
a bound, but that he was carrying out 


assistant matador. 

“*He’s busted his pen!” 

Molly, beautiful and star-eyed, also 
wrapped in the constitutional serenity 
of the family, leaned over the banisters 
to inquire what was the matter. Her 
mother replied with cheerfulness that 
the buffalo was loose. It might have 


been a daily occurrence, the descent of 


a raging bison upon a village in the 
neighborhood of New York. 

“It does seem as if Buffy could not 
have taken a more inconvenient time to 
escape, with not a man on the place- 

“We can telephone people that he’s 
coming.” Mrs. Boothby had the air of 
one doing her duty by a neighbor about 
to be surprised by a dinner guest. 

“Or I might saddle that Arabian 
father is modeling; he’s wonderful on 
the gallop.” 

“But is he safe?” 
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“Well, it’s hardly decent to sit here 
enjoying a Morris- chair while our buf- 
fz ilo is running wild.” 

“We ought to take some risk, cer- 
tainly, but think of your poor little 
hands— My dear, there’s Lo, he must 
be in his room. He ought to be able 
to manage him beautifully.” 

So up-stairs to the Bluebeard chamber 
both ladies went. They knew that Lo 
was not posing, because Mr. Boothby 
had been called to New York. They 
rapped two or three times, then opened 
the door, but a dusty and neglected 
chamber of horrors awaited them. The 
bed had apparently not been disturbed 
for weeks. There was not the faintest 
sign that the room had been occupied 
since the noble red man was first given 
the freedom of the spatter-work, the 
hand-painted plaques, and the tufted 
pin-cushions. 

“Why, he’s never been here!” an- 
nounced Mrs. Boothby with just the 
faintest diminution of the family equa- 
nimity. “‘We’ll ask Katie,’ "asa plump 
housemaid came up-stairs with her arms 
full of clean linen. 

“Katie, do you know where the Indian 
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stays? He’s not been occupying his 
room.” 

‘| do, ma’am; he do be shlapin’ each 
night wid the buffalo.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

““Sure, why should | be troublin’ the 
likes av you wid where the likes av him 
shlapes! Sure the buffalo-pen’s the place 
for him and the both of thim savuges 
together.” 

“Whe re is he now?” 

“Sure the minnit Mr. Boothby sthops 
takin’ his likeness, ma’am, he’s off in the 
woods lightin’ a bonfire.” 

‘“*Mamma, | shall saddle that Arabian 
immediately, ride him down the village, 
and warn people about Buffy. I'll take 
the short-cut by the lane and head him 
off. as 

“Don’t forget your gauntle ts, Molly, 
or you'll ruin your hands.” 

“Do you mind getting me my gray 
pair, mamma, while I saddle him? 1 
shall enjoy the ride famously; just the 
thing for me—my blue dress 1s getting a 


little tight. Don’t bother to come down; 
throw the gloves out of the window—” 
Molly’s speech trailed after her as she 


went down-stairs, in no indecent haste, 


HE CHARGED ITS CRYSTAL WIND-SHIFLD, AND SHIVERED IT TO ATOMS 
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but with the air of one whose errand was 
pleasantly pressing. 

In a few minutes Molly was on the 
back of Sultan, taking the short-cut 
down the lane to head off Buffy. That 
personage was not specializing in speed, 
rather was he making a trial of muscle 
and knee action before getting really 
into action. But when he heard the 
ring of the Arabian’s hoofs down the lane, 
Buffy drew in his head, as if about 
to turn a somersault, then shot forth 
his legs and ran lumpishly and stu- 
pidly, exactly as his friends and rela- 
tives run around the ring in that act of 
the Wild West Show set down as: 
“Wild and Thrilling Race of Positively 
the Last Herd of Buffalo in Existence!” 

Molly on the back of Sultan was de- 
ciding that an escaped buffalo was the 
mildest of contretemps. The gallop was 
a wonderful tonic. If people would only 
not get fussed up over trifles! She 
glanced back. Buffy, with his nose to 
the ground, was thundering and snorting 
terribly. The much-advertised motor 
road that was oiled daily, and that had 
put up the price of real estate in the 
neighborhood, seemed to shake beneath 


him; he was looking appallingly danger- 


ous. She must get farther ahead and 
warn people. 

At this point, about twenty yards in 
front of her, she recognized old Mr. 
Jenks, whose twin. social specialties 
were deafness and a maddening and in- 
exorable tendency to discuss the weath- 
er. Mr. Jenks did not hear the hoofs of 
Sultan till they were fairly upon him. 
Molly made a megaphone of her hands 
and shouted: “‘Our buffalo is loose. Run 
for your life!”’ 

“Did you say looks like rain? I don’t 
think so, Miss Molly.’ 

“Our buffalo is loose—right back of 
you.” 

***T ooks 
ing—” 

Leaning down from the saddle, she 
grasped the astonished old gentleman 
by the shoulders and swung him, right- 
about face, to the actual moving-pic- 
ture of the great North American bison 
devouring space! It was the sole occa- 
sion in the history of that community 
when old Mr. Jenks had no prognos- 
tications to offer on the weather. With 


like 


snow!’—You’re jok- 
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a speed scarcely inferior to that of t} 
buffalo, he made a dash for an adjace: 
gate that happened to be open. 

Molly and Buffy were soon neck 
neck; she prodded Sultan with her Soe 
chirruping to him and begging him n 
to let himself be beaten by a door-mat 
a sleighing-robe, one of a species all b: 
extinct. Sultan responded gallantly, 
one who had traditions to maintair 
Then a motor-car went zigzagging by) 
carefully avoiding the informal Wild 
West Show, but weakly indulging it 
self in several purely ornamental honk- 
honks, which proved the last straw fo: 
Buffy. Like most people reduced to 
sedentary lives, Buffy, when really put on 
his mettle, overdid. The honk of that 
automobile was as a deadly insult. He 
charged its crystal wind-shield, shivered 
it to atoms, and expressed himself forci- 
bly. Then Buffy and the motor parted, 
with a feeling of mutual respect, but 
the car, sadder and wiser, honked no 
adieus, and the buffalo resumed th« 
chase with something of the first flush 
of adventure gone. 

Less than half a mile in front of Molly 
stretched Main Street. Buffy in Main 
Street was an impossibility—no one 
could hope to negotiate a bison down 
that fussy little thoroughfare. There 
would be motors, there would be car- 
riages, there would be wagons drawn 
by nervous horses, and there were two 
china-shops, in each or both of which 
Buffy might wrest the laurels from 
the bull of platitude. There were other 
marts of trade which presented possi- 
bilities equally alarming; the green- 
grocer was a great hand for a lavish 
open-air display, so was the fruit man, 
while an invasion of the Gentlewoman’s 
Co-operative League, with the blue-and- 
white tea-room in the front, was too aw- 
ful te think about. 

The immediate prospect before Molly 
as she rode with comet-like speed down 
the main thoroughfare was a series 
of groups that formed and dissolved 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity—groups that 
formed as human curiosity impelled peo- 
ple to rush out to see what was hap- 
pening, and dissolved when the merest 
glance seemed to satisfy them. With 
ease she held her own about fifty 
yards ahead of Buffy. Her ear, now 
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erown accustomed to the various sounds 
of which Buffy was capable, from the 
thunder of his hoofs to his snorts and 
bellowings, detected a new note in the 
orchestration—the hoofs of a horse keep- 
ing well alongside the fugitive. She 
turned her head and caught a glimpse of 
fom Standish spur- 
ring along on a rangy 
Irish hunter. 

For once in her life 
Molly, without a sin- 
gle reservation, was 
unaffectedly glad to 
seehim. He could be 
depended on, in case 
Buffy got unmanage- 
able, to turn the trick. 
On the other hand, the 
gallop had been so glo- 
rious, had put her in 
such riotous spirits, 
had given her her head 
to such an extent, that 
she was in no mood to 
be sent back; and this 
he would undoubted- 
ly try to do. Her 
ear told her that the 
horse was gaining on 
the buffalo—a _ mo- 
ment more and Tom 
was riding alongside of 
her. 

“You’re all right, 
thank Heaven! Now 
drop back and I'll 
round him up as soon 
as | can get a rope. 
There are some out- 
side the hardware- 
store—” 

“Why should I drop 
back? I just love it, and I’ve managed 
all right so far.”’ 

“ Because, ” said Tom, severely, 
“you're not Mary, and he’s not your 
little lamb following you to school.” 

“Thanks! Perhaps when you have 
time you'll also teach me how to tell 
the wild flowers from the birds.” 

“T wish I could teach you the differ- 
ence between the splendid, courageous 
thing you have done and the utterly 
foolhardy risk you now persist in run- 
ning. 

“You’re running one yourself. 
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sides, | want to warn the Gentlewom- 
an’s League personally. They are hav- 
ing their Colonial exhibit—we’ve loaned 
them our spinet and our Lowestoft.” 
“Thanks for the tip,” he said, with a 
quiet finality that made her take a sec- 
ond look at him. The next moment he 


THE HOOK 


was shouting to the Greek fruit-man to 
put up his shutters, and waving to two 
old ladies driving a pet horse of twenty- 
two down Main Street to cut and run 


down an alleyway. The elderly trio 
safe, Standish spurred across the street 
in the direction of the hardware-store. 
His eye swept the unfrivolous display of 
shovels, ashcans, preserving-kettles, and 
chains hanging like useful stalactites 
about its door. There was rope, too, 
but the sour grapes of fable hung no 
higher. No knight of old, jousting in a 
tournament, ever aimed with greater 
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precision than Tom Standish riding at 
that coil of rope dangling from a second- 
story window of a hardware-store. 

A group on a balcony opposite was 
more excited than he. Molly’s heart 
was pounding in her throat when he rose 
and stood in his stirrups as the hunter 
carried him close to the goal. No— 
would he, after all? Swaying back 
slightly in his stirrups, he reached high, 
and with a deft turn of the wrist lifted 
the coil of rope off the hook! The bal- 
cony groups cheered, the window groups 
took it up, the street re-echoed with it— 
which was a mistake, for Buffy’s nerves 
were raw, and he began a sort of tango, 
self-applauded with ferce bellowings. 

The slight check caused by the hard- 
ware-store“tournament had given Molly 
the lead by a few feet, but now she 
pulled up with Tom, neck to neck. He 
was doing things with the rope, never 
relaxing his vigilance on the road ahead, 
shouting warnings, untying the string 
that held the loops of hemp, making a 
slip-knot in one end with incredibly few 
fingers—dividing the ten between rope 
and reins—and presently a noose began 


to emerge. Working down the rope, he 
began wrapping the end opposite the 
noose over palm and elbow, and soon he 
was equipped with that “better half” 
of the plainsman—a lariat. Molly had 
watched him with the keen admiration 
a woman gives to genuine manual dex- 


terity. Standish had not spoken to her 
since she had declined to “‘drop back.” 
He had simply gone ahead, making 
preparations for she knew not what. 

“Tom!” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Tom, the reason I’m anxious about 
Buffy and the Exchange is that during 
their Colonial exhibit they’ve taken that 
vacant shop next door, and the whole 
front is open—he could rush right in.” 

“T call that sweet of them. Just the 
place to round him up. Of course he’s 
likely to get mixed up with the tidies, 
but what is a tidy in a good cause?” 

“Tom, you wouldn’t?” 

“Did you ever hear of a worm turn- 
ing? Well, this represents a worm 
turning in collusion with a buffalo— 
quite a handsome acrobatic feat!’ And 
to a boy on a bicycle he cried, “Other 
way!—a buffalo’s loose” 
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“Think of poor Maria Endicott 
canned peaches and Miss Salem’s fair 
wedding cakes! They actually depen 
on them.” 

“I am thinking,” he grinned wit! 
gusto. “And I’m also thinking of thos: 
frilly, ballety lamp-shades, also of th 
jars of gentlewomen’s jam and the pan 
of chocolate fudge, each of which | 
could sue for alienation of affection- 
your affection. I’ve a deep persona! 
grudge to settle with every one of them.”’ 

“Can’t you see the frightful danger, 
the anxiety—?” 

“No, I can’t. Buffy’s not modest; h: 
announces himself a block off; the gen- 
tlewomen will merely bolt for the back 
door and find themselves enjoying the 
salubrious air of William Street.” 

“You are—” but she checked herself. 
“T’ve always thought bushels of you, 
Tom.” 

“Then you’ve taken a queer way of 
showing it. Now, don’t palaver, Molly 
—it doesn’t go with your type. The 
only way for you to save the lamp- 
shades and layer-cake is to turn back 
now—the Exchange is about a block and 
a half off.” 

“There will be quantities of peo- 
ple lunching there—defenseless women.” 
Then, to an old lady shrieking from a 
second-story window to be told what was 
the matter, “Nothing is the matter, 
Miss Brooks, only our buffalo is loose. 
Defenseless women, Tom.” 

“*T can just hear them ordering their 
chicken salad and vanilla ice-cream 
while Rome burns, cr, rather, Buffy 
bounds.” 

“You mean to turn him in there un- 
less I stop now?” 

“Absolutely yes, if that’s the only 
way I can insure your safety.” 

“Very well, then. Good-by.” And 
she whirled her horse away with the 
family equanimity in full possession. 

Tom swept her a salutation as defer- 
ential as if he had at his disposal all the 
time in the calendar, with no raging 
bison in the rear. Molly pulled her 
horse into a side street, and in a couple 
of minutes along came the roaring, bel- 
lowing, snorting disturber of refined vil- 
lage life, village life with the best tradi- 
tions back of it. 

Molly out of danger, Standish urged 





BUFFY’S 


- horse onto the sidewalk and gave 
buffalo the right of way. The street 
s as clear as if newly swept by a 
lone. The inhabitants had sought 
ond-story windows. In the mean 
ne Standish had been doing things 
th that noosed coil of rope—getting it 
to positions that meant nothing | In par- 
ilar to these people of the effete East, 
it that would have signified much to 
nv one in the habit of handling cattle 
r horses on the plains. 
He let Buffy get ahead of him, perhaps 
venty feet; then the coil of rope, wrig- 
cling.and sinuous, stealthy as a snake, 
began its aerial pursuit. Once, twice, 
thrice it grazed the back of the fleeing 
buffalo, only to be pulled back for a 
better aim as the noose failed to fall 
true. Again Standish hauled in the rope, 
paying it out in ever-increasing circles 
with amazing deftness; it swung, it pur- 
ued, gaining with almost conscious in- 
telligence on the couple of tons of rushing 
buffalo. In lithe undulations it flew 
loubling, turning, twisting. Larger and 
larger grew the noose, one end of it 
sagged, it dropped over the uncouth 
head and shoulders, it tightened and 
the fractious buffalo was a prisoner, a 
tugging, hauling thing at the end of a 


THE BUFFALO WAS A PRISONER, A TUGGING, 
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tight line—his progress arrested exactly 
in front of the flaunting open front of the 
Gentlewoman’s Co-operative League. 
Molly, who had been watching the pro- 
ceedings in breathless suspense, won- 
dered if Tom had deliberately let his vic- 
tim run till he reached this critical situa- 
tion. 

Every community is full of near- 
heroes. These now rushed to the aid of 
Standish and his haul—all of them 
wanted to pull on the rope, to jerk the 
buffalo this way and that; but, thanking 
them heartily, he proceeded to put into 
execution a few standby tricks that all 
cattlemen know, and by loosening and 
tightening of the noose to induce Buffy 
to retrace his wild steps down Main 
Street. Standish saluted Molly in pass- 
ing. 

““Nothing at all; the merest trifle!’ 
the sweep of his sombrero indicated; 
“you ought to see me do something 
really worth while.’ 

A pulse near her heart rose chokingly, 
her eyes were dim—for once the family 
equanimity drooped. “He made me 
turn back—made me!’ She looked af- 
ter the slender, muscular figure sitting 
his horse with the ease of a plainsman, 
and hugged the enforced submission to 
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her heart; it was good to be taken in 
hand like that and to be made to mind. 

Then she turned her horse toward 
that apple of her eye, the Gentlewoman’s 
Co-operative League, to inquire for the 
gentle nerves and how they stood the 
shock, but she was not allowed to pro- 
ceed far. She was stopped at every door 
and made to tell the story of the escaped 
buffalo, and these details increased and 
multiplied, till by the time she reached 
the League the gentlewomen had it that 
Molly had begun her mad ride on the 
buffalo’s back, and all of them had to 
be set straight on that point. 

Molly had not answered more than 
a few hundred questions before she be- 
came aware that the atmosphere of the 
League was imbued with a spirit of un- 
friendly criticism. The gentlewomen, 
who were all considerably older than 
she, would withdraw into little conspira- 


ery 





IT HAD BEEN TOSSED ABOUT THAT SHE WAS TRIFLING WITH THE YOUNG MAN 


tor-like groups and talk in undertones 
and then emerge and recharge the ai: 
with fresh antagonism. And present], 
she learned the cause. It had been 
tossed about that she was trifling with 
that splendid young man who had not 
only saved their lives, but also thei: 
Colonial exhibit, their gentlewomen’: 
jam, their cross-stitch, and all the work: 
and pomps and frivolities that wer 
theirs. Three times had he come al! 
the way from Texas to plead his cause, 
and thrice had she refused—ambition 
was ruining her, ambition to continu 
as president of the Gentlewoman’s Co 
operative League. Of course, she had 
started it, organized the pageants, in- 
duced the gentlewomen to leave thei: 
wares for sale, and thus had made hei 
self dictator; but it was an office fitter 
for a matron than a young girl, and 
when her ruthless ambition caused her 
to ruin another life 
besides her own it was 
time to protest. 

They worked the 
climax up, like the 
conspirators in Julius 
Casar. Mrs. Ly- 
curgus Y. Greggs, who 
was dying to replace 
Molly as_ president, 
made an able Brutus. 
Miss Boothby did not 
catch more than a 
flying word here and 
there, but the atmos- 
phere of the League 
fairly sizzled with con- 
spiracy. “And | 
move,” said Mrs. 
Greggs, “that we get 
up a set of engrossed 
resolutions informing 
that splendid young 
man how deeply the 
League feels itself in 
his debt.” 

**He should be made 
to feel that the gentler 
sex has its softer side 
and that ambition 
does not rule us all,” 
announced old Maria 
Penthorp, who, like 
Cassius, had a “lean 
and hungry look.” 
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And Mol- 


“Indeed, I hope you will.” 
ly, who felt nearer to tears than the 
family equanimity had ever before per- 
mitted, excused herself and turned Sul- 
tan’s head toward home. 

Standish met her before she was half- 
way the re, still riding the rangy Irish 


hunter. “‘ Well, Buffy’s all right, fastened 
tight in his pen this time. It seems that 
Indian picked out Buffy for a room- 
mate because he couldn’t stand the 
knickknacks in the attic. Your father’s 
laughed himself hoarse, says that’s 
what’s been the matter with the feilow 
all along—those things kept him from 
posing like a savage. 

[hat’s just father’s nonsense. If he 
didn’t occupy the room, how could the 
things affect him—” 

“He used it as a dressing-room. 
Really, Molly, I was 
sorry to be a brute to 
you and threaten the 
tidies and jam if you 
didn’t turn back—but 
it was too risky.” 

“Oh, I don’t really 
care about the jam 
and the pageants; 
perhaps if you had 
turned in Buffy at the 
League it might have 
done them good, they 
are so set—”’ 

Standish seized the 
occasion of her first adverse word 
toward the sacred League to begin 
to make love like a Viking, but 
apparently this strangely meek Mol- 
ly, riding beside him, did not require 
such whirlwind love - making. Before 
they had reached the outer gate of 
the Boothby place she had promised to 
go back to Texas with him. In vain 
did he look for that sufficient-unto-itself 
quality, the equanimity that was accus- 
tomed to flutter like a banner in the 
blue. She seemed to have mislaid it, to 
have forgotten that it ever flaunted. 
Tom helped her off Sultan and she went 
into the house to tell her mother. 










SLAPPED HIM ON THE BACK AND GAVE HIM TWENTY DOLLARS 


But Tom was not as much amazed at 
the turn of events as “Lo, the poor 
Indian” when he discovered that his 
carelessness in neglecting to fasten in 
his fractious room-mate had resulted in 
a hunt that would not have shamed his 
ancestors. He expected some awful up- 
rising on the part of these pale-faces, but 
the chief and his squaw had merely told 
him not to leave the gate unfastened 
again, and now here was this young 
pale-face man, who after he helped the 
young squaw off her horse, slapped him 
on the back, wrung his hand, and gave 
him twenty dollars. And these people 


thought the red man strange! 



































A Chat about Charles Dickens 


BY HENRY FIELDING DICKENS, K.C. 







2#AS the interest’ in 
* Charles Dickens at all 
2diminished of late 
H) years? Are the public 
stilleagerto know some- 
) thing about him from 

BO ¢ those who were in close 
touch with him? To these questions I 
think there can be but one answer. A 
recent experience of my own would have 
been enough to convince me of this, even 
if | had not been satisfied of it already. 
A short time ago | was invited as the 
guest of the evening to a dinner of the 
Whitefriars Club, a well-known club 
in London composed largely of journal- 
ists and men of letters. It is customary 
on such occasions (which are strictly 
private) for the guest of the evening to 
speak upon some topic of general inter- 
est chosen by himself. Being a little in 
doubt as to the choice of a subject suit- 
able for the occasion, I consulted a 
prominent member of the club as to 
what kind of topic would be likely to 
prove most attractive to the audience 
| had to address. He did not hesitate 
foramoment. He told mein the plainest 
possible language that there was only 
one subject upon which they would ex- 
pect me to speak, and that was the sub- 
ject of my father; and he urged me to 
this course as being the one which would 
be most certain to give pleasure to the 
members of the club. I acted upon his 
advice—with a result which was high- 
ly gratifying to me. My audience fol- 
lowed my remarks with a sympathetic 
attention and a cordial approval which 
showed how greatly they were inter- 
ested in the subject; while in the general 
discussion which ensued it became ap- 
parent to me how true and how deep was 
the reverence in which they held his 
memory. It has now been suggested to 
me by one who was present that what 
I said on that occasion would be likely 
to prove of equal interest to the general 
public as it did to the members of the 


Whitefriars Club, and that I would d 
well to publish my remarks in the form 
of an article. 

Upon reflection, I am inclined to think 
that he may be right, and that the public 
may care to know something about 
Charles Dickens from one of his sons 
who was in very close and dear rela- 
tions with him. What I purpose, then, 
in this article, is to put on record som« 
of the impressions about him which left 
the most lasting effect upon my mind; 
while I shall hope, at the same time, 
to discuss one aspect of his work which, 
up to a very short time ago, had received 
but very slight and inadequate treat- 
ment. I allude to his work as a jour- 
nalist, the history of which contains 
much that is interesting and which is not, 
I think, familiar to the general public. 

Now if I were asked what it was that 
had struck me most about my father | 
think I should unhesitatingly say that 
it was his extraordinary modesty. His 
nature was of the simplest; his absence of 
affectation or conceit surprising. When 
it is remembered how, at the age of 
twenty-four, he jumped to the very top 
of his profession and remained there to 
the end, no man could well have blamed 
him if he had shown some slight symp- 
toms of having had his head turned. 
I can emphatically assert, from my 
knowledge of him, that there was a total 
absence of anything of the kind. 

The next point about him which 


should like to emphasize is his power of 


work. I do not suppose that there ever 
was a man who lived a more strenuous 
life than he did. This can be fairly 
gauged, to a certain extent, by his manu- 
scripts alone; but no one can thoroughly 
realize it except those who were con- 
stantly in his company and knew his 
habits well. He had not the faculty or 
gift—call it what you will—which An- 
thony Trollope prided himself upon, of 
being able to “reel off” his three thou- 
sand words before breakfast. On the 
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ntrary, Forster has told us of “the 
ficulties, physical as well as mental, 
» which he held the tenure of his im- 
sinative life, which led to frequent 
train and unconscious waste of w hat no 
man could less afford to spare.” 


Much of his work was done when he 
vas far away from his desk during hours 
which, to others, might be regarded as 
hours of leisure. This is, I suppose, by 
no means uncommon with authors at 
times; but with him it was uncommon 
in that it was so continuous. I have 
myself walked with him, over and over 
again, for two or three hours at a 
stretch, in company with the dogs, 
through the lanes and orchards of Kent 

in silence. I have accompanied him 
through the Great Expectations coun- 
try; | have stood by his side in the 
churchyard where Pip was turned up- 
side down by the convict; I have looked 
down with him upon the tombstone of 
“Pirrip,” also “Georgiana, wife of the 
Above”; we have wandered together 
over the marsh country down by the 
river—that dark, flat wilderness, as he 
described it—without a word being ex- 
changed between us. And yet, absorbed 
though he was in his thoughts, I believe 
my companionship was a source of con- 
solation to him. 

With such an imaginative disposition 
it is not to be wondered at that his na- 
ture was mercurial. He had strange 
fits of depression from time to time, 
but his vitality was extraordinary, and, 
except in those rare intervals, his animal 
spirits and the brightness of his nature 
were delightful to see. 

He was haunted at times, as I sup- 
pose some = know, by a dread of 
failure, or of a sudden waning of his 
im; wginative catia 

There is another feature of his charac- 
ter which cannot be too often or too 
seriously insisted upon—and that is his 
intense earnestness and thoroughness 
in everything he did. He said to me 
more than once: “My dear boy, do 

erything at your best. If you do that, 
neither I nor any one else can find fault 
with you, even if you fail; for myself, I 
an honestly say that I have taken as 
great pains with the smallest thing I ever 
lid as with the biggest.” 
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In giving advice to a young author, 
he said on one occasion: “If you want 
your public to believe in what you 
write you must believe in it yourself. 
When I am describing a scene I can as 
distinctly see what I am describing as 
[ can see you now. So real are my 
characters to me that on one occasion 
I had fixed upon the course which one 
of them was to pursue. The character, 
however, got hold of me and made me 
do exactly the opposite to what I had 
intended; but I was so sure that he was 
right and I was wrong that I let him 
have his own way.” 

Whatever he did, either in work or at 
play, he always gave of his very best. 
He hated slackness or half-heartedness 
in any shape or form. As a host he was 
inimitable. It was here that his animal 
spirits proved so infectious, and he car- 
ried every one with him. Christmas- 
time at Gad’s Hill was a time of 
merriment and brightness—a time sanc- 
tified by the presence of the great master 
of humor and the apostle of home and 
fireside. He was never happier than 
when he was giving pleasure to others; 
and I| verily believe that no one enjoyed 
his own quaint conceits, at this time, 
more than he did himself. 

I remember, on one such occasion, 
Hans Christian Andersen coming on a 
visit to Gad’s Hill. I recall him well 
as a shy, somewhat awkward, ungainly, 
and yet lovable and interesting man, 
his time principally occupied in cutting 
out, in a most artistic manner, little 
paper figures of fairies and animals, or 
im surreptitiously crowning Wilkie Col- 
lins’s wide-awake hat with garlands of 
daisies, in which the all-unconscious au- 
tuor of The Woman in White used to 
present himself to the gaze of the admir- 
ing villagers, to the intense delight of the 
mischievous sons of the house who ac- 
companied him. 

Another constant visitor to Gad’s Hill 
was Charles Fechter, the great actor, 
whose principal amusement, when there, 
was to have violent quarrels with my 
youngest brother—then quite a small boy 
—over their games of chess. Of course 
there were many American visitors. On 
one occasion Longfellow, with a large 
and warm-hearted party, invaded the 
establishment for a few days. Of him 
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I have a delightful remembrance. A 
cheery, bright, strikingly intellectual 
personality—as much unlike the con- 
ventional poet as was Robert Browning. 
At the same time | remember resenting, 
with the perverseness of a boy, his de- 
scription of me at that time as being 
“a student-looking youth.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
Professor Lowell’s daughter, were some 
of the Americans who were the most 
welcome of guests. It would be im- 
possible for me to attempt to make out 
a list of the visitors who came to Gad’s 
Hill. Suffice it to say that such a list 
would include the names, not only of 
those distinguished in literature, but in 
well-nigh every calling in life. 

He was generally acknowledged to 
be one of the best speakers of his day. 
He spoke without notes, but never im- 
promptu in the strict sense of the word, 
because he generally thought out very 
carefully the substance of what he was 
going to say. The advice he gave to me 
upon the art of public speaking was 
so true and so exhaustive that I feel 
I cannot do better than reproduce it 
here. The occasion arose out of a 

eech which I made at the Cambridge 
deci Union Debating Sociecy— 
which had received some notice from the 
press. He had seen the notice, and ac- 
cordingly wrote me a letter dated the 
17th of February, 1870, which was to 
the following effect: 

I am extremely glad to hear that you have 
made such a good start at the Union. Take 
any amount of pains about it, open your 
mouth well and roundly, speak to the last 
person visible, and give yourself time. 


One great speech of his I well re- 
member. It was the occasion of his 
delivering his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Midland and Birmingham 
Institute. The hall was packed with 
artisans, and he won their confidence at 
once. It was a stirring speech at times, 
though it was mainly devoted to giv- 
ing the members of the Institute advice 
which might, from its simplicity, have 
been regarded as almost commonplace 
had it not been couched in language in- 
tensely earnest and impressive. In the 
course of this speech he said: 


To the students of your industrial classes 


generally | have it in my mind first to con 
mend the short motto in two words: Coura; 

Persevere. This is a motto of a friend an 
worker. Not because the eyes of Europe a: 

upon them, for I don’t in the least believe j: 
nor because the eyes of England are upon 
them, for I don’t in the least believe it; no: 
because their doings will be proclaimed wit! 
blast of trumpets at street corners, for 1 
such musical performances will take place 
nor because self-improvement is at all ce: 
tain to lead to worldly success, but simply 
because it is good and right of itself 
and because, being so, it does assuredly bring 
with it its own resources and its ow: 
rewards. 


And then, passing on to another sub 
ject, he said: 


To this I would superadd a little truth, 
which holds equally good of my own life and 
the life of every eminent man I have eve: 
known. The one serviceable, safe, certain, 
remunerative, attainable quality in every 
study and in every pursuit is the quality of 
attention. My own invention or imagina- 
tion, such as it 1s, I can most truthfully assure 
rou, would never have served me as it has 
but for the habit of commonplace, humble, 
patient, daily, toiling, drudging attention. 
Genius, vivacity, quickness of penetration, 
brilliancy in association of ideas—such men- 
tal qualities, like the qualities of the appari- 
tion of the externally armed head in “ Mac- 
beth,” will not be commanded; but atten- 
tion, after due term of submissive service, 
always will. 


How well do I remember the visits | 
paid with him next day to some of the 
large and important factories in Bir- 
mingham, and how the grimy workmen, 
stained with heat and ‘oil, kept on stop- 
ping me as we passed to say, “Is that 
Charles Dickens?” This was not in the 
least to be wondered at, seeing that he 
was throughout his whole career a true 
friend of the poor; and that this was 
fully recognized by themselves the fol- 
lowing little story will prove. The day 
after he died, a workman, walking into 
a tobacco-shop to buy his screw of tobac- 
co, paid a tribute to his memory which 
should, in my judgment, rank as high 
as any one of the glowing tributes paid to 
him at the time, when, throwing his 
money on the counter, he said: “Charles 
Dickens is dead. We have lost our best 
friend.” 


There is one other striking scene in 
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his life which stands out as clearly and 
distinctly to me now as though it hap- 
pened only yesterday. This was his 
final appearance as a reader, which took 
place at St. James’s Hall in March, 
1870, shortly before he died. These 
readings had been a source of great 
lelight as well as profit to him, 
though they entailed an enormous 
amount of labor and exhaustion, and 
materially tended to the shortening of 
his life. Of all the readings, the one 
which exhausted him most was “Sikes 
and Nancy,” after reading which he was 
so overcome by the strain that he be- 
came practically speechless until he had 
restored his vitality by a light supper. 
Strong pressure was put upon him to 
induce him to abandon his intention 
of undertaking this overpowering effort, 
which was the cause of an ever-increas- 
ing drain upon his physical resources. 
But he was not to be deterred. He 
had given a trial reading to the mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession, which 
had, unfortunately, been received with 
such an extraordinary demonstration of 
enthusiasm as to make it quite impossi- 
ble for him to resist the temptation of 
giving it for the benefit of the public at 
large. These series of public readings 
vere four in number, namely: 1858-60, 
1861-63, 1866-67, 1868-70 (which cov- 
ers his readings both in America and 
England). Some weeks before the time 
fixed for his final reading he had been 
very ill, his series of readings had been 
peremptorily stopped for the time by 
his medical advisers, and he had suffered 
from grave symptoms which pointed to 
the paralysis which was eventually to 
overcome him. The result was that 
when the last night came he was great- 
ly shaken, and, though this was un- 
known to his audience, was in fact 
a doomed man. Not that he realized 
this himself, nor did his bodily weakness 
impair in the slightest degree the power 
or the effect of his reading. He chose 
the Christmas Carol and the trial scene 
from Pickwick, and I do not think he 
ever made a stronger impression upon 
the minds of his hearers than he did on 
that memorable occasion. At last the 
reading was over and the end came 
which is so well described by Forster. 
In a few words of farewell he thanked 
Vor. CXXIX.—No. 770.—24 


the public, and then in a voice of dee 
emotion he said: “From these the 4 
lights | vanish now for evermore with a 
heartfelt, grateful, respectful, affection- 
ate farewell.” What followed almost 
baffles description. I can only say that 
I have never seen a large mass of people 
so deeply or so genuinely moved. 

He sat to say—and indeed he has 
said it to me—that he believed that the 
man who had influenced him most was 
Thomas Carlyle. This somewhat sur- 
prised me. I could understand this in 
connection with his book, The Tale of 
Two Cities, but not when taken in its 
general sense. I gathered, however, 
that what he most admired in Carlyle 
was his sincerity and truth. I knew 
Carlyle. I had the privilege, when a 
young man, of seeing him once or twice, 
alone, at his house in Chelsea. On one 
occasion, after I had taken my degree in 
the mathematical tripos at Cambridge 
and he had been discussing my future 
career, he patted me on the back at 
parting and said, in his broad Scotch, 
“Waal, all I can wish you is just to do 
an honest man’s work.” It is interesting 
in this connection to recall to mind the 
well-known and familiar words in which 
Carlyle spoke of my father just after he 
died—“‘the good, the gentle, high-gifted, 
ever-friendly, noble Dickens; every inch 
of him an honest man.” 

This, I think, is a convenient place in 
which to give three or four out of a large 
number of instances of my father’s wide- 
spread popularity, as evidenced to myself 
at different times among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. When I was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge I was asked by 
a friend of mine if I would like to meet 
Charles Kingsley. As I was a great 
admirer of his works, I said it would give 
me the greatest pleasure to do so. 
Accordingly, I was invited to a large 
luncheon - party at St. John’s College. 
When I arrived I was introduced to 
Kingsley, but he did not catch my name, 
and shook hands with me as a matter 
of ordinary politeness. In the course of 
the luncheon some one asked me a ques- 
tion about my father, on hearing which 
Kingsley—who was seated at the other 
end of a long table—putting down his 
knife and fork, said, “Are you a son of 
Charles Dickens?” And on my an- 
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swering in the afhrmative he came all 
the way round the table to shake me by 
the hand. 

The next incident took place at To- 
ronto, in Canada. I had been staying 
there with two of my daughters and we 
were going by rail to Niagara. When 
we arrived at the station I found the 
“boots” of the hotel with a hold-all 
under each arm and a bag in each hand, 
and I said to him, “Please take the 
wraps to my parlor-car—name, Dick- 
ens. 

“In any way related?’ he answered. 

“Oh yes; | am a son.” 

Down went the hold-alls and the bags, 
and, holding out his hand to me, he said, 
**God bless you, sir!” 

The scene shifts to Jamaica. Some 
years ago I had to go out to that island 
to represent several insurance offices in 
some very heavy litigation which arose 
out of the fires which followed upon the 
great earthquake which laid Kingston 
in ruins. One of the test cases was 
fought at Montego Bay, quite the other 
side of the island from Kingston. The 
litigation caused immense excitement, 
and the papers were full of the trial 
and published portraits of the counsel 
engaged. One morning between six and 
seven, when I was having my early 
morning walk, I saw a buggy with two 
comtortable-looking little black people 
inside it coming toward me. As it came 
abreast of me the buggy stopped and a 
little black man, leaning out of, it said: 

“Mr. Dickens, sah?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Will you shake hands with us, sah?” 

*Certainly—by all means.’ 

So I first shook hands with his smiling 
little wife and then with his smiling little 
self, and then they both proceeded to 
tell me how greatly they loved my 
father’s books, and, so far as I could 
judge, they had read them, every one. 

But the most signal proof to me of his 
enduring popularity is afforded by the 
world-wide discussion which has been 
maintained and which is being still vig- 
orously carried on with regard to the 
mystery of Edwin Drood. Was Edwin 
Drood murdered? Did Jasper kill him? 
Who was Datchery? Books have been 
written on these questions; reams of 
paper have been covered; every kind 


of theory possible or impossible has 
been boldly put forward in elucidation 
of the story. Why, only recently a 
mock trial was held in London of one 
John Jasper for the murder of Edwin 
Drood, at which men of letters, acting as 
counsel on the one side and the other, 
pleaded before a jury of distinguished 
writers, of which Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw was the foreman, the presiding 
judge being Mr. G. K. Chesterton. | 
believe this trial was, in its inception, 
started quite seriously with a view to 
having the questions in dispute fairly 
argued out; but it soon—most unfor- 
tunately, as it appears to me—took the 
form of a farcical joke, and ended in a 
verdict of manslaughter, after which the 
learned judge proceeded to commit to 
prison every one present (except him- 
self) for contempt of court. 

Speaking for myself, I may say at once 
that I have no knowledge or information 
as to what my father’s intentions were 
beyond that which is shared by the gen- 
eral public, though I must confess I hold 
strong views upon the subject. That 
Edwin Drood was murdered and that he 
met with his death at the hands of Jasper 
is, to my mind, as clear as noonday. 
My eldest brother, Charles, personally 
vouched for the fact that my father told 
him so in the plainest and most unequiv- 
ocal language; — Forster tells us the 
same thing with equal clearness. It is 
quite idle to suggest that my father would 
have deceived these two, or that either 
Forster or my brother was trying to de- 
ceive the public. It seems to be equally 
clear that he never changed his mind, 
because when the book was well ad- 
vanced he told Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., 
his illustrator, the same thing. The 
reason for his doing so was this: Jasper 
had always appeared in a small black 
tie; suddenly Fildes received instruc- 
tions to draw him with a silk scarf with 
heavy folds, and upon Fildes asking 
whether there was any reason for such a 
change he received this answer: “Can 
you keep a secret? This scarf is neces- 
sary for Jasper to strangle Edwin Drood 
with.” 

In the face of these facts, apart alto- 


gether from the text, which I myself 


should have thought was pretty clear 
in itself, I am entirely at a loss to under- 
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stand how any doubt can have arisen on 
the subject. Then who was Datchery? 
Upon this question, again, the wildest 
suggestions have been made. Datchery 
was Edwin Drood himself; Datchery 
was Tartar; Datchery was Grewgious. 
Such suggestions as these savor so much 
of the comic that they may be put aside 
at once. But in addition to these, two 
other theories have been put forward, 
and so seriously maintained by reasoned 
arguments as to deserve somewhat closer 
consideration. The one is that Datchery 
was Helena Landless; the other that he 
was impersonated by Bazzard, Grew- 
gious’s clerk. I cannot myself quite un- 
derstand why people should have been 
0 keen to identify Datchery with one 
of the characters already introduced 
into the book. The work was not half 


finished. Why should not Datchery be . 





. new character altogether—one of that 
detective class, or of some one with de- 
tective instincts which my father loved 
to describe and whose methods he knew 
so well. But Helena Landless as Datch- 
ery! Just think of it! Helena, with her 
peculiarly passionate, impulsive nature, 
with her strong physical characteristics, 

supposed to have played the part of 
the quiet old buffer disguised only by a 
wig and blackened eyebrows and but- 
toned up in a tightish blue surtout; 
and her first action after assuming such 
a disguise was to have an interview with 
Jasper himself. The difficulties in the 
way of this theory appear to me to be 
insuperable, while the idea itself (if it 
was the idea of the author) has been 
characterized by Mr. Andrew Lang as 
being so singularly far-fetched and ex- 
travagant as to show a complete weak- 
ening and decay of his powers as a novel- 
ist. In Edwin Drood I fail altogether 
to see any signs of this. On the con- 
trary, | have always thought that the 
book, though unequal in parts, contains 
some of his best work; and so far as 
any personal knowledge can throw light 
upon the matter, I entirely agree with 
what my sister has said, that his brain 
was more than usually clear and bright 
during the writing of it. 

But probe the matter a little closer. 

as it a woman such as Helena who 
could have played with the ass Sapsea 
in the clever way in which Datchery 


did in the interview when Jasper was 
present? Surely it required a man of 
the world, and a very shrewd one, to 
elicit so cleverly the information which 
Datchery required. It was not Helena 
who, when Datchery was asked by the 
Princess Puffer (the opium woman) for 
Jasper’s name, answered, in sententious 
language: “Surname, Jasper; Christian 
name, John—Mr. John Jasper.” It was 
not Helena who said to herself in the 
privacy of Datchery’s own room, “For 
a single Buffer of an easy temper living 
idly on his means, I have had rather a 
busy afternoon.” But of course there 
is one fatal objection to the theory. 
When Datchery first appears at Cloister- 
ham, in chapter eighteen, Helena Land- 
less herself was still living in that town, 
and it is not till chapter twenty-two that 
she first appears in London. An ef- 
fort has been made to surmount this 
difficulty by the astounding suggestion 
that chapter eighteen ought in fact to 
have been introduced after chapter 
twenty-two, and it is attempted to give 
color to this theory bythe statement 
my father is said tohave madeto his sister- 
in-law that he had introduced Datchery 
too early in the book. That is not at all 
a correct description of what he did in 
fact say. He never suggested to her 
that he had introduced Datchery out of 
his proper place in the book; but that, 
having regard to the fact that he had still 
six more numbers to write, the whole 
story was advancing too rapidly. It 
was for this reason that he wrote a new 
scene, the manuscript of which was 
found among his papers after his death. 
That Helena Landless was destined to 
play a very prominent part in Jasper’s 
ultimate downfall is clearly foreshad- 
owed, but that she was to do it in this 
fantastic way I cannot bring myself for 
one moment to believe. 

What is the real foundation upon 
which this theory is based? It is in 
reality this: that Neville Landless tells 
us that Helena, when a child, had 
dressed up in boy’s clothes. This in 
itself does not point to much. It may 
be only a trait in her character; but as- 
suming that it was intended to lay 
the foundation for some future action 
on her part, there is one highly sig- 
nificant detail of the illustrated cover 
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which, in my opinion, has an important 
bearing on this and should not be 
ignored. It is the figure of Jasper 
with a lantern, in what looks like the 
vaults of the cathedral, suddenly find- 
ing himself confronted in the dim 
light with a figure apparently made up 
to represent Edwin Drood, a sight which, 
in his half-dazed, opium-induced con- 
dition, might have made such an impres- 
sion upon him as to lead to the discovery 
of his crime. Was this Helena Landless? 
I do not pretend to answer. I only 
suggest this theory as being quite as 
plausible—if not more plausible—than 
the other, and as one which would ac- 
count equally well for the fact of her 
having once dressed up in boy’s clothes 
being brought so prominently to our 
attention. As for the Bazzard theory, 
one has only to contrast Bazzard’s 
manner and character with the breezy 
sprightliness of Datchery to see at once 
how absurd such a suggestion is. E£d- 
win Drood has always had a very mel- 
ancholy inierest for me, for after my 
father had written the last line of the 
sixth number, before he was seized with 
the stroke from which he never rallied, 
he wrote me a letter which was the last 
communication I was ever to receive 
from him. 


And now for a few words on the sub- 
ject of the work which he did as a jour- 
nalist. I wonder how many people there 
are who have any real knowledge of 
the nature, extent, or value of this 
work? 

It is known, of course, that he started 
and edited the Daily News for a few 
weeks. It is common knowledge that 
he conducted Household Words and All 
the Year Round, while the papers of 
The Uncommercial Traveler are tamiliar 
to most readers of Dickens; but beyond 
this little is known of his journalistic 
work. The idea of embarking on jour- 
nalism in a periodical of his own was 
always an active one with him. It first 
showed itself in concrete form in 1845, 
when he had it in his mind to start a 
weekly paper to be called The Cricket, 
the main features of which were to be 
“sharp anatomization of humbug, jolly 
good temper, and a vein of generous 
reference to home and fireside.” There 


is a true Dickens ring about that— 
“anatomization of humbug, jolly good 
temper, home and fireside.” These were, 
indeed, the keynotes of most of his 
work. However, this idea came to noth- 
ing; but it persisted, and took root in 
January, 1846, when he started the 
Daily News. But this, as is generally) 
known, proved abortive so far as h« 
himself was concerned. He found the 
work of editing a daily paper far too 
onerous, and his editorship came to an 
end at the expiration of a few weeks. 
But though it lay dormant for a while, 
this old and often-recurring fancy still 
possessed him until at last, in 1849, it 
took tangible. and lasting shape in the 
production of Household Words; and it 
was from this date that his real work of 
journalism began, although he had in 
the early forties contributed some papers 
to the Examiner. A few of the articles 
he wrote in Household Words and All the 
Year Round he selected himself for re- 
production under the heading of “Re- 
printed Pieces,” but as all the contrib- 
utors to both these periodicals were 
anonymous, there was, beyond this, 
nothing which could give any indication 
of the extent or character of his own 
journalistic work. 

The veil was lifted for the first time, 
in 1908, when a very interesting article 
by Mr. B. W. Matz (the editor of The 
Dickensian) appeared in the Fortnightl, 
Review, entitled “Dickens as a Jour- 
nalist,” to which Mr. Matz has kindly 
permitted me to refer. By this time the 
articles written by my father were 
clearly identified by means of the busi- 
ness books of Household Words and All 
the Year Round; and these, together 
with his articles for the Examiner, were 
collected and reproduced in the Na- 
tional Edition of his works issued in 
that same year in two volumes, entitled 


Miscellaneous Papers. Some of these, of 


course, are of merely passing interest; 
but many of them are of great value, 
dealing, as they do, not merely with 
burning questions of social reform, but 
with well-nigh every conceivable topic 
of general interest. 

t will not, I suppose, be denied that 
his books led to many social reforms. 
How far this was the intention of his 
writing, or how far the reform naturally 
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followed from what he wrote, has been 
a matter of much discussion, on which 
considerable light is thrown by one of 
the articles of which I am speaking, in 
which he is pressing for the improve- 
ment of the towns and the amendment 
of the dwellings of the poor; for in the 
course of that article he says: 

Long before this journal came into exist- 
ence we systematically tried to turn fiction 
to the good account of showing the preven- 
table wretchedness and misery in which the 
mass of the people dwell, and of expressing 
again and again the conviction, founded upon 
observation, that the reform of their habita- 
tions must precede all other reforms, and 
that without it all other reforms must 
fail. 

But whatever may have been the pur- 
pose of his novels, there can be no pos- 
sible question as to the object with which 
he penned many of these articles. They 
are the work of an active and ardent 
social reformer of strong radical leaning, 
with a keen sense of the misery and 
wretchedness surrounding him and an 
earnest desire to. force them upon the 
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attention of an apathetic and heedless 
world. 

My father had one great and ever- 
present ambition and one which he in- 
parted to Forster in language which has 
always struck me as being singularly 
pathetic and beautiful; so much so, in 
fact, that I do not think | can conclude 
this slight sketch more fittingly than by 
recalling the incident which is thus de- 
scribed by Forster: 


When we met he was fresh from Venice, 
which had impressed him as the wonder and 
the new sensation of the world; but well do 
I remember how high above it all arose the 
hope that filled his mind. “Ah!” he said to 
me, “when I saw those places, how I thought 
that to leave one’s hand upon the time, 
lastingly upon the time, with one tender 
touch for the mass of toiling people which 
nothing could obliterate, would be to lift one- 
self above the dust of all the Doges in their 
graves, and stand upon a giant's staircase 
that Samson couldn’t overthrow.” 


Most assuredly that workingman was 
right when he said of my father, “We 
have lost our best friend.” 


Loss 


BY DAVID MORTON 
AY, but the clean-lipped, merry rain 
Will drip from drenchéd leaf and bough, 
And greet the glad green grass again, 
As it is doing now; 


And light will live upon the hill 
And great trees sway along the wind; 
The stars will crowd above them still 
When night grows warm and kind. 


The shining seasons still will keep 
Their trysts—and shall I never know? 

O heart of me, how shall we sleep 
When this is so? 
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BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


#7 F any one else cares to 
#1) add anything to the tale 
& of the Pierce Parmen- 
&® ters, he is more than 








>\) welcome. I don’t know 
%) why I should have had 

>it on my hands at all, 
save that odd things are always coming 
my way. Some minor power sees to it 
that I shall live in an emotional junk- 
shop: you can find pretty nearly any 
kind of second-hand tragedy you like if 
you care to wander about my premises. 
I seem to myself to be a “ fence” for the 
Fates: the stolen things that people 
leave verbally on my hands, and then 
never come back to redeem! Now I’ve 
grown so much into the character that 
I melt them down or invent pedigrees 
for them, and sell them when I can. 
course there are a few queer, old-fash- 
ioned objects that no one will buy; 
they'll just rot away in the back of 
my shop. But I could melt down the 
Pierce _ emai and here they are. 
No one will trace the stuff unless he 
knows more about it than I do. 

It was ironic enough ‘that the Par- 
menters should have come to my place 
at all. Pierce Parmenter was a sculptor; 
and I can’t, for the most part, endure 
artists. I like the created thing well 
enough—f it’s really good—but I prefer 
the creator to be moldering in his grave. 
I don’t want to have to think about him. 
As for studios, there’s something tawdry 
in the best of them; and as for the kind 
of talk that goes on in them—well, I 
hate the artistic jargon worse than any 
other. I'd rather hear a plumber talk 
about his drains. 

So, you see, I was not exactly predes- 
tined to like Pierce Parmenter or his 
little ways. And yet I did like him— 
and Mrs. Pierce, too. She seemed to me 
to stand chronic underfeeding about as 
gracefully as mortal woman could. The 
studio itself was less objectionable than 
most; it didn’t look like a Turkish cor- 
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ner presided over by a fitful intelligence. 
It was a big, workman-like barn of a 
room in which Parmenter’s clay didn’t 
look out of place. They never talked 
about Parmenter’s work; partly, I dar 
say, because it wasn’t a cheerful subject. 
When I went there occasionally of an 
evening, and saw a big, unshapely mass 
hidden under wet cloths, I never asked 
after its health and they never vouch- 


‘safed information. Corinna, the one 


child, was a half-grown girl when I first 
knew them. She had nice, grave man- 
ners, and said very little: I imagine sh: 
was educated as casually as she was 
clothed. I gathered that the mere fact 
of her existence had always been a great 
worry to her parents. They were obvi- 
ously fond of her; but she was a respon- 
sibility that, considering the high cost 
of living, they could hardly bear. Now 
and then Parmenter had a streak of luck 
—an order for something municipal or 
mortuary—and they would riot off to 
Europe on what was left after the rent 
was paid. 

You see, I didn’t know the Parmen- 
ters early; and most of the causes of 
things I have to guess at. But they 
bore the traits of a conventional past. | 
don’t hear much gossip of the art world, 
but I should guess + de he had taken 
prizes, and shown great promise, and 
married on the strength pete people 
said about him. She believed in him, 
I always fancied, in a quiet way, but 
thought it better taste not to ram him 
down people’s throats. They never 
apologized for being so hard up; they 
never blamed the stupidity of the public. 
They would have muddled along well 
enough, I imagine, if it hadn’t been fo: 
Corinna. Corinna was their perpetual 

unishment for having been unpractical. 
Day by day, the fear of not giving Co- 
rinna her due was written blacker on their 
brows. . . . I am setting down all that 


I conscientiously can, because, in point 
of fact, the incidents of which this story 
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is made were never comprehensible to 
me. There must have been every kind 
of passion behind what actually hap- 
pened, and yet | know no more than 
vou what those passions were. I could 
only guess, and I record my impressions 
merely in order to give cleverer persons 
any clue there is. The Parmenters’ 
surface, to the outsider’s eye, was what 
I tell you. 

By the time I had known the Par- 
menters for some years, their changeless 
plight took on, even to a casual observer 
like me, the aspect of development. 
They were so up against it, I suppose, 
that optimism seemed a blasphemy 
against the Most High. They didn't 
complain explicitly, but the mechanism 
creaked and groaned and threatened to 
wrench itself to pieces some fine day. 
Mrs. Parmenter’s dresses were more lu- 
ridly out of style than ever—even I could 
see that. She must have been clever 
with her needle, because, though they 
had always been poor, she had always 
looked, vaguely, at least, like other 
women. Now probably courage had for- 
saken her—or the price of thread had 


gone up. Corinna had a hungry expres- 
sion and a perpetual cold in her head— 
from shivering in the studio, probably. 

Parmenter himself looked ready to mur- 


der anybody. I did offer to lend him 
money, as tactfully as I could, but un- 
luckily he knew that I had no health 
and only a small annuity to live on. He 
wouldn't take it. ‘‘Once I would have, 
thanks,” he said, “‘but now it would be 
too silly to call it a loan—it would be 
highway robbery.” The only thing I 
could do was to invent feast-days and 
arrive, laden with fruits and sweets, at 
the dinner-hour. The Parmenters were 
no more “Bohemian” than poverty 
forced them to be; but I have always 
held that any one who lives in a studio 
is entitled, on occasion, to a certain lack 
of consideration. I did like the Par- 
menters, you see, though I hate artists; 
and I still like the unexpectedness of 
their fifth act. You could never have 
dreamed, before that came on, that there 
was any drama at all. But it makes the 
case practically insoluble—and is a rat- 
tling argument against the beautiful 
civilized tradition of consuming your 
own smoke on your own premises. 
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It was Corinna’s birthday: the occa- 
sion on which that unlucky atom could 
count sixteen summers. “Sixteen win- 
ters would be more like it,” I reflected 
at the confectioner’s, for the essential 
wintriness of poverty has always been 
vivid tomy mind. Confections were all 
very well, but one couldn’t make a 
square meal of them. To ask the Par- 
menters to a restaurant was impossible, 
because the women wouldn’t have any 
clothes they thought they could wear. 
Nor would they thank me for turning 
caterer-people in on them. A hamper 
and a cab was my decision; and | 
groaned for Paris, where these things 
seem more plausible. I didn’t forewarn 
them; there was no such luck as their 
being able, themselves, to provide a 
feast for Corinna. Nor did it occur to 
me that any one else might be arriving 
with chicken and champagne under his 
arm. They had come to be the loneliest 
mortals of my acquaintance. I found 
myself regretting, as I drove through 
the dark side streets, that they had to 
keep up anything so expensive as a stu- 
dio. I am sure that three-fourths of 
what they had went in rent. Yet space 
was the one thing Parmenter couldn’t do 
without; they would always, if only for 
dignity’s sake, have to be sacrificed to 
room for those huge clay effigies of fail- 
ure. But these were no thoughts for 
Corinna’s birthday. I hung the hamper 
on my arm and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Parmenter opened the door—it 
was a long time since they had kept a 
servant. I had expected to have to 
apologize for bringing my dinner with 
me, but though Grace Parmenter took 
the situation in before I crossed the 
threshold—a hamper with a bottle stick- 
ing out of it tells its own story—she met 
it as gracefully as if she were Marie 
Antoinette at the Little Trianon. 

“A party for Corinna! How charm- 
ing!’ And she drew me into the kitch- 
enette. “We hadn’t provided a thing— 
we've been so busy. And ten minutes 
ago | was saying just that to Pierce. 
What a beautiful picnic!’ Her capable 
hands were already unpacking and dis- 
posing of the contents of the basket. 
“You've even brought ice for the cham- 
pagne. Magnificent!” 

I watched her as she moved swiftly 
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about the closet of a room. I was very 
grateful to have my action taken in the 
spirit of a “lark,” though I hadn’t wholly 
expected it. I had always found Grace 
Parmenter a simple, sympathetic crea- 
ture on every ground but the domestic 
one. She guarded her own hearthstone 
as distrustfully as a cave-woman. Even 
with the excuse of Corinna, I had trem- 
bled a little. But to-night she was all 
civilization, with more than a hint of the 
great lady who can afford to accept a 
gift because she has herself bestowed so 
much more than she will ever receive. 
Even her faded djibbah looked like the 
whim of a woman who has her closets 
full of “creations.” I took off my hat 
to Grace Parmenter: it was stunning to 
see her take a spurt like that. If she 
handled the food a little too lovingly 
and carefully—well, even that, somehow, 
had only the look of superfine manners. 
Finally she gave me a gentle push. 

““Go into the studio and talk to the 
others. Keep them amused. This won’t 
take long. Tell Corinna to set the table. 
She’ll need every scrap of china we’ve 
got.” 

I rather dreaded to go into the studio. 
It was inconceivable that the man and 
the child should keep it up so beautifully 
as the woman did. But I saw, when I 
got in, that they had at least managed 
to pay Corinna the tribute of a wood 
fire; that Corinna was flushed, either 
with warmth or with excitement; and 
that Pierce Parmenter was actually 
walking up and down, with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling. The latest mas- 
terpiece (they may have been master- 
pieces, for all I know) was pushed into 
a corner, and, thanks to the hour, the 
fire, the unwonted number of candles, 
you wouldn’t have known there was a 
north light in the place. The furniture, 
of course, was almost negligible, but I 
hadn’t, for years, seen the room look so 
gay. They had, perhaps out of compli- 
ment to Corinna, clothed their shab- 
biness with spirit. Really, they were 
“good people,” to pretend for that frail 
mite of a hostage that life could be gay. 
Of course it was their duty—no one has 
a right to launch a child into a world of 
immitigable gloom—but I hadn’t blamed 
hem, these last months, for finding their 
aucy almost impossible. 


I congratulated Corinna, gave her her 
mother’s message, and slapped Parmen- 
ter on the shoulder. He responded in 
kind. It was like the old days when | 
had first known them—no, it wasn’t: i: 
was like some prehistoric time before | 
had met them, for he had never been 
like that. I wondered if he had a big 
order, at last, but decided that was im- 

ssible. Even Mrs. Parmenter couldn’: 

ave concealed that from me for fiv: 
minutes. Anyhow, I was glad of th 
spirit that reigned, even if it was onl) 
a feverish bluff for Corinna’s sake. | 
wouldn’t think about the morrow, when 
the north light would come into its own 
again. I was very glad that I had 
brought champagne. 

Between Corinna and her mother, din- 
ner was soon ready. We sat down, al- 
most merrily. There was some tinkling 
echo in their talk and laughter (I did my 
part, but I couldn’t keep it up as they 
did) of the classic carelessness of Miir- 
gers world. That must have been the 
mood, I told myself, in which they had 
incurred the responsibility of Corinna. 
Brave and dear and decent of them it 
was to resurrect it for her on her birth- 
day. And yet, though I tried to ward 
off the reflection, it was, all of it, just a 
little too feverish. It hadn’t the steady 
glow of assurance. 

When the champagne was poured, | 
took a box out of my pocket. “ They’ re 
‘scientific,” my child—not rcal, alas! 
But they are supposed to be as good as 
the hand of man can make them—guar- 
anteed to look well round that charming 
neck of yours.” And I tossed the string 
of pearls over to Corinna, opposite me. 

“Oh, how good of you!” she stam- 
mered. And i fingered them absently. 

I wondered if I had made a mistake; 
if | ought to have given her something 
warm to wear, instead. But, hang it! 
I couldn’t have. The little necklace was 
my part in the beautiful bluff « £ Corin- 
na’s sixteenth birthday. My tnnket had 
seemed to me, ever since | came into 
the studio, precisely like the Parmenters’ 
gaiety: not the real thing, but the best 
imitation man could devise. 

Then Corinna blushed penitently and 

ut them on. They became her well, and 
ent an air to her shabby little blouse. 

Mrs. Parmenter delayed, for a mo- 
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ment, to say anything graceful. She 
looked across to her husband. “They’re 
becoming, aren’t they, Pierce?” 

He set his glass down with a crash (we 
were drinking that excellent wine out of 
thick kitchen tumblers). He, too, was 
flushed. They were all flushed, as if 
some common emotion thrilled them. | 
was embarrassed; I felt “ out of it”; and 
instinctively put up my hand to my own 
cheek to see if my face felt hot. It 
didn’t; my habitual pallor had presum- 
ably not forsaken me. But a curious, 
intangible barrier seemed to rise between 
them and me. 

Parmenter, meanwhile, was feeling in 
the pocket of his worn Norfolk jacket. 
Presently he laid something down on the 
table beside him, with a cautious gesture. 
\ biggish lump of discolored cotton lay 
for an instant before him, directly be- 
neath the candle. Then he touched it 
again, unrolling the cotton. “‘ How about 
these?” he asked. “Put them on, kid.” 


“Oh no!” broke from Mrs. Parmenter. 

“Oh no—not on!” more feebly, from 
the girl. 

And Parmenter’s attempt to handle 


his treasure carelessly broke down. All 
three bent their heads over the thing 
that lay in front of him—with awe, wor- 
shipingly, quite forgetting me. 

I leaned back to get my own head out 
of the circle. I could only wait for Par- 
menter to explain. I knew nothing 
about precious stones, but from the qual- 
ity of the homage Parmenter’s pearls 
drew I knew they must be real. They 
were Mammon in his most ethereal dis- 
guise; but none the less they brought 
oily greed into the eyes that were con- 
templating them. Even Corinna, shab- 
by, frail, as ignorant of jewels as of 
Prester John, hung over them with 
parted lips. 

“Put them on,” said her father again, 
and held out the long necklace to her. 

“Oh no! I should never be able to 
wear these—after.” She curled her fin- 
gers round my gift upon her throat. 
hen she bit her lip and glanced at me 
apologetically. 

Parmenter twisted the pearls in his 
strong white fingers, improvising a kind 
of cat’s-cradle with them. 

“Pierce, don’t!’ said Grace Parmen- 
ter, her face white. 
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| began to wonder if | shouldn’t have 
to remind them that I didn’t in the least 
understand what was going on. Whether 
the pearls had been with them for days 
or hours, they had had time to cast their 
spell. Already the religion of them 
seemed to be familiar to the three. 

Suddenly Parmenter freed one of his 
hands from the milky coil. “More 
champagne for every one!” And he 
poured the stuff into our tumblers with 
his right hand, while his left hand held 
the pearls negligently. He lifted his 
glass and drank. Then he turned to me. 
“I forgot you didn’t know about my 
great adventure. We must seem awful 
fools. Want a bit of melodrama to go 
on with?” 

“T should think so!” 

“Feel them! Lift them!” 
the necklace in my hand. 
beauties?” 

I fingered them carefully, and quite 
ignorantly. “I dare say they’re very 
fine. I don’t know a thing about pearls. 
Corinna’s, over there, look just as good 
to me.” 

He snatched them back, with a laugh. 
“Corinna’s? Very pretty; but do you 
mean to say you don’t.see the differ- 
ence?” 

“T can’t say it would worry me.” 

“Look at them, man! Look at the 
skin; look at the luster; feel the weight! 
These are priceless.” 

“T hope they are yours.” I spoke 
lightly. Parmenter had no right to a 
taste for pearls. 

He made an inarticulate sound not 
unlike a groan. “I wish they were. [ 
used to know something about jewels. 
They wouldn’t be thrown away on me, 
I assure you. But, to the best of my 
belief, they belong to Mrs. Barry Bettel- 
heim. You’ve heard of the lady?” 

“Tf I’ve read the newspapers the last 
week, I have.” 

“Exactly.” And Parmenter drained 
his glass and pushed his chair away from 
the table. ‘‘Come over into the sitting- 
room and have a cigarette, and I'll tell 
you ‘about it.” 

“Don’t tell it until we get through!” 
Corinna stood, eager, with a plate in 
each hand. But her mother called her 
curtly into the kitchenette. The sitting- 
room, however, was only a corner of the 
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studio not sufficiently removed from the 
dining-room end to prevent our talk 
from being audible to the two women as 
they passed to and fro; and the sculptor 
paid no attention to his daughter’s re- 
quest, perhaps for that reason. He laid 
the pearls carefully on the table while he 
lighted his cigarette, but took them up 
again immediately afterward—as if he 
couldn’t bear to be separated from them, 
even by a few inches. 

“Then you ought to have recognized 
these from the description. I did—bang 
off. Of course I knew, the minute I saw 
them, that they were the real thing. 
Beauties like that don’t go unappre- 
ciated by a man of discernment. It’s 
supposed to be, for connoisseurs, the 
finest string in America; and I believe 
it. Look at them!” 

He held them under the lamp for me 
to see. Such is the influence of super- 
stition that I, too, began to feel an es- 
thetic—almost a moral—contempt for 
the rather pretty necklace I had given 
Corinna. 

“But, confound it, where did you see 
them? How do they happen to be here? 
Aren’t you afraid of the police?” 

“IT am.” Grace Parmenter’s voice 
came from the middle distance, where 
she hovered, bat-like in her trailing black 
djibbah, about the deserted dining-table. 

“The police?” Pierce Parmenter 
laughed aloud. “They would have to 
be cleverer than apparently they are to 
trace anything to me. But it all goes 
to show what I’ve always believed: it’s 
only to the spendthrift that luck comes. 
I took a taxi this morning. Imagine it!” 

My face, in spite of me, may have 
shown that I couldn’t imagine it, for he 
went on with a sort of jaunty embarrass- 
ment: “My arms were full of bundles. 
I had been doing errands for the family.” 
He spared me the complete explanation; 
but | knew, as well as if he had told me, 
that his women folk aired their shabbi- 
ness in public as little as possible. “You 
remember the cloudburst we had in the 
middle of the day? It was either a taxi 
or having to get my only decent clothes 
elaborately pressed. I did some men- 
tal arithmetic and decided that a taxi 
was good economy. Besides, I had an 


important engagement this afternoon. 
See?” 


I saw—it was very simple. 

“Well, | made the most of my taxi. | 
spread out all my twopenny bundles on 
the seat, and pretended for half a mii; 
that the damned thing belonged to m: 
It almost seemed as if it did.””. Parmen- 
ter chuckled. I believe for a moment 
the pride of the taxi made him forge: 
the pearls. ‘‘When I got out, I gathered 
my belongings up; they slipped and 
sprawled, but I got them all in hand, 
finally, paid my man, made one dash 
through the rain into the house, and 
threw everything on the divan. I didn’t 
look at my ‘precious purchases for two 
hours afterward. When I did, I found 
that cotton roll curled up and gone to 
sleep in one of the wrapping-papers that 
had got loose and strayed over the seat 
of the cab. I opened it, wondering what 
I had bought that could have been 
wrapped up in soiled absorbent cotton. 
And, pat as you please, out rolled these 
beauties!” 

Parmenter lighted another cigarette 
with quivering fingers. 

“T didn’t know the chauffeur’s num- 
ber, of course. I didn’t take him from 
a taxi-stand. He wandered by, and 
I hailed him wildly, with one arm, with- 
out even looking at him. The rain 
was like a wall, at that moment, and my 
cheek was tucked comfortably against it. 
I couldn’t have slewed round to scruti- 
nize him if | had wanted to. Shouldn’t 
know him from a wooden image if | ever 
saw him again. So—he won't bulk big 
in my official report. Only get him into 
trouble, probably.” He cocked his eye 
at me, but I didn’t answer. I wanted to 
get at something much more funda- 
mental than Parmenter’s attitude to the 
chauffeur. 

The women had returned by this time. 
Grace Parmenter sat opposite me, on the 
other side of the table. A triangle of 
tarnished gold embroidery set in the 
neck of her shapeless garment relieved 
the faded whiteness of her throat. Be- 
low, the drapery flowed into shadow that 
the feeble lamplight did not touch. Co- 
rinna had placed herself on the arm of 
her father’s chair, one arm curled round 
his neck. 

“TI take it, from the advertisements, 
that what Mrs. Barry Bettelheim wants 
is her necklace,” he went on. “No 
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point in making a fortune for the detec- 
tives. What difference does it make how 
they got there? Some one must have 
had a blue funk, or they would have 
heen after the taxi long ago, and | should 
have been followed up. But I really 
think the sooner I am rid of these things 
the better. If I had a bank-account of 
only three figures, I’d keep them.” 

“Pierce!” This came from the list- 
less Mrs. Parmenter. 

“Well, I would. You don’t know 
what they’ve done to me. Time was 
when I thought I should some day hang 
a string like this round your neck, Grace. 
Fancy looking at diamonds when you 
can get pearls! Diamonds are all nght 
for clasps and such, but I wouldn’t take 
the Cullinan for a perfectly matched 
string like this. Pearls! They lead a 
man on like Artemis—be hanged to 
her!’ He muttered the last words under 
his breath, and hung over the gems as 
they lay quiescent in the circle of light 
from the lamp. 

[ had never seen Pierce Parmenter 
like this; and I marveled not a little. 


[t had long been known to me that every 


man’s imagination has a weak spot. 
Deal him a light blow there, and you can 
lead him any crazy dance you like—if 
you don’t kill him outright. But who 
could ever have guessed that Parmen- 
ter’s point of psychic vulnerability would 
be pearls? Yes; it’s one of the very 
queerest things that ever came my way. 
That futile, shabby studio; that worn 
and shabby woman opposite; that 
starved and shabby girl—and Parmen- 
ter, the shabby creator of that interior, 
drunk over a string of pearls that didn’t 
belong to him; that were as far removed 
from him, in reality, as the original ooze 
whence the diver had risen. Who could 
have guessed? 

[ roused myself to speak, but Par- 
menter was going on with his murmured 
incantation, 

“Think of the seas that were searched 
before these were gathered together! 
Sulu, the Persian Gulf, Shark’s Bay, the 
Gambier Islands—no, those have a tinge 
of bronze; they wouldn’t be admitted 
here—New Guinea! They’ve dredged 
the deep for beauty, and, my God! 
they’ve got it. Meleagrina vulgaris ! 
And it hangs round the sallow neck of a 
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Mrs. Barry Bettelheim—a thin-chested 
woman with a voice like dried peas in a 
gourd, and not a single self-respecting 
curve in her body—a woman who would 
have to be modeled in brick!” 

It is needless to point out that Par- 
menter knew nothing whatever of Mrs. 
Barry Bettelheim. It was needless to 
point it out to him. He was simply 
working himself up into a jealous lyric 
hatred of the woman to whom the pearls 
belonged. He had to believe her that 
sort of spectacle, or his pessimism would 
have been left in the lurch. 

“If you are so sure that they are Mrs. 
Bettelheim’s pearls, why don’t you tell 
her so?” 

“Sure? Man, I tell you I know. I 
don’t expect you to know for yourself. 
I dare say you never saw a perfectly 
matched string before in your life, but 
I have—in Paris. And besides, I know, 
I tell you. I was brought up on them. 
My father taught me. He was a dia- 
mond merchant, until the family for- 
tunes went to pot. I knew things about 
‘skin’ and ‘orient’ before you were born. 
My mother had some beauties. The last 
of them went to pay her burial ex- 
penses.” 

He jerked the words out harshly. I 
hadn’t meant to turn the poisoned barb 
in the wound; I had meant only to ex- 
tract it. So I went on as soothingly as 
I could. 

“Perhaps she’s all you say, but in any 
case they belong to her.” 

“Oh!” He flung himself back in his 
chair. “She may be better than I think 
for—carats and carats better. But she 
isn’t worth them. Who is? Grace 
there, perhaps.” 

He smiled wearily at his wife. “‘Grace’s 
lines are perfect. I’d like to do her ris- 
ing from the sea—with the pearls on.” 
His voice still chanted. 

“Pierce, stop talking nonsense!” Mrs. 
Parmenter colored authoritatively and 
leaned forward. Her eyes were shining, 
but not with the trance-like glitter of 
her husband’s. He had the indescrib- 
able depersonalized look of the person 
controlied from without. Mrs. Bettel- 
heim’s necklace might have been a 
first-class hypnotist. 

He shook himself a little. ‘“Non- 
sense? Thank you, my dear! I’m talk- 
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ing according to the gospel of people 
with a sense of beauty. Don’t begin, at 
this late date, to prate about heresy.” 

“T.won’t. But something has to be 
done, as you well know. If you don’t do 
it soon, we may all get into trouble.” 

She spoke very quietly, trying evi- 
dently to break the “‘control.”’ Corinna 
sat motionless, turning her dark eyes 
from one parent to the other. 

Again he shook himself—as if to help 
his wife in her task. 

“Of course. And therefore, violating 
every law of my nature, I’m going to 
try to borrow some money of my good 
friend here, so that | can take the early 
morning train to Chicago—before any of 
their damned clues get working. I know 
a lawyer-fellow there who'll see me 
through. By the day after to-morrow 
Mrs. Bettelheim shall have her pearls. 
If she looks like the Wrath of God in 
them, it isn’t my fault.” 

‘Money all you like, my dear fellow,” 
I said. “ But, after all, you don’t know 
they’re hers. Even experts are often 
deceived.” 

He gave me a glance of unutterable 
scorn. “The size, the number, the clasp 
—they all fit the published description. 
As for the stones themselves—oh, my 
God!” (he flung up his arms in angry 
despair) “how can I make this num- 
skull realize that I know? I suppose 
you think that you could go into a de- 
partment store and duplicate that mar- 
vel of the great deep!” 

“Well, well, grant it, then,” I mur- 
mured. “ But aren’t you afraid of your 
life to have the things in your pocket?” 

He grew calmer. “‘No, I’m not. The 
people, whoever they are, had them for 
several days. Probably they were go- 
ing to take them to Europe. They may 
have been under suspicion, for they 
haven’t ventured to break the thing up 
and market any of them. It’s no time to 
market them, for that matter, when the 
whole public is thinking pearls as hard as 
itcan. If they know where they lost the 
things, it’s evident they didn’t dare to fol- 
low them up directly—more likely they’re 
playing cross-tag all over town trying to 
find out where they did lose them. If 
they had known, and hadn’t been fright- 
ened, they wouldn’t have given me so 
much time as this to take them to head- 


quarters. If they didn’t know—well, 
then they’re probably cutting one an- 
other’s throats out of pure suspicion, in 
some low dive or other. No; I’m not 
afraid. At the same time, I’m not delay- 
ing any more than I have to.” 

“But, in Heaven’s name, why haven’: 
you taken them to headquarters?” 

Parmenter flushed. Vou can’t un- 
derstand the mere luxury of having them 
quietly here for a few hours? No? Well 
—let that pass. I want their journey) 
back to Mrs. Barry Bettelheim to be as 
direct as possible. I don’t want an end- 
less tie-up with authorities here. I don’t 
want anything to do with detectives 
until I’ve delivered the pearls. Then 
they can ask me anything they want to. 
And”—he faced me squarely—‘“‘I can’t 
afford to behave like a nobleman in th« 
matter; I want the reward. I want the 
whole of it, and I want it as soon as 
possible. If I arrive, introduced by a 
responsible person, I don’t think there’ |! 
be much difficulty in getting it. Any 
one who has ever owned those pearls 
would give anything—up to their price 
—to get them back. Her neck’s aching 
for ’em. And, fatuous though it may 
sound, I don’t think I look like a thief. 
She’ll stump up, as she’s promised—in 
cold cash, | shouldn’t wonder. Fifteen 
thousand isn’t much, and I heartily wish 
I could afford to make her a handsom« 
bow and refuse it. But I’m in a position 
where I can’t. See?” 

And Mrs. Parmenter, who had been 
listening tensely to her husband’s speech, 
leaned back with an air of relief. “‘Do 
you see?” she echoed, turning to me. 
“The reward: that’s what we have a 
right to. No one can say we haven’t a 
right to that.” 

“No, of course not,” I agreed. After 
all, one wouldn’t blame the man in the 
street for taking a reward for honesty; 
and the street can hardly have been 
colder than Parmenter’s studio. I wasn’t 
going to cavil at the point of view. At 
the same time, I wished they would take 
it more lightly. They were too theatrical 
by half. The pearls had cast a spell— 
with their necessarily romantic life-his- 
tory, their tale of deep waters and 
strange journeys and mortal greed—be- 
fore that flawless company was assem- 
bled. Very pretty, all the sound and 
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light of that history, but too heady for 
a starving man. I was beginning to be 
hypnotized, too: the very candles of the 
studio seemed to give forth a milky, 
‘ridescent light. Those pearls were 
simply all over the place. — 

[he end of it was that I left Parmenter 
money enough to go on to Chicago with 

and that I turned up at his early train 
to make sure he hadn’t been murdered 
in the night. He was right as could be; 
and even dank dawn in the big terminal 
couldn’t dim the convinced gleam of his 
eves. My conviction had lasted as well, 
and when he got on the train I was as 
unable as he to doubt that he was to 
swing straight across half a dozen States 
to a fifteen-thousand-dollar goal. 

“Your luck has turned, Pierce,” I 
murmured. 

“Oh, they make or mar a man—those 
things!’ he answered. And | was glad 
to recognize, as the train pulled out, 
that he had sense enough to be cryptic 
in his hour of triumph. 

[ turned up later in the day at the 
studio, but no one answered my ring. 
The fact that the women had gone out, 
while it disappointed, reassured me. 
had been afraid of finding them in a 
wretched huddle of reaction. They 
could take care of themselves, I thought, 
if the wave of confidence had carried 
them out into the chill winter world. I 
didn’t go again until I thought there had 
been time for them to hear from Par- 
menter in Chicago. 

[his time, again, my ring was unan- 
swered, but I would not be foiled. I 
knew where this casual family left its 
door-key, and I let myself in. 

For a moment I was so chilled by the 
atmosphere of the studio that I paid 
attention to nothing but fetching wood 
and lighting a fire. When the blaze was 
well started I looked about to find the 
least uncomfortable of the chairs. I 
knew it well: if you placed yourself in it 
at just the right angle, and didn’t sit 
too long, you might escape a backache. 
Chere it was, over by the veiled master- 
piece. (The pearls, such was their devil- 
ish power, had convinced me also that 
’ierce’s things must be masterpieces.) 
It was filled with stuff—packages of 
every kind. I spun quickly round, so 
that the separate corners of the studio 
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defiled before me, like a moving-picture 
film. Everything was filled with pack- 
ages: it was like the night before Christ- 
mas—boxes and bundles on every hand. 
Some of them had been opened, and in- 
explicable fragments of delicate hue 
surged softly over the edges. “They've 
looted the town!’ I murmured. “ Pierce 
must have got his reward.” 

I lifted a garment of flame-colored 
gauze, box and all, off the least laden 
chair, and sat down by the fire. It was 
all very well, I reflected, but at that 
rate they might be buying pearls them- 
selves. I had been imagining solid im- 
provements for the studio: sensible 
things, like electric light and uphol- 
stered furniture, and big rugs of a 
quiet pattern. The place was as cheer- 
less as ever; the old sticks were the 
same, but a pair of small pearl-beaded 
slippers stood on the one cheap rug. 
“Pearls again!” I groaned to myself; and 
I began to be decidedly uncomfortable. 
It wasn’t my business—oh no; but | 
seemed to be in the presence of temerity 
on a grand scale, and I felt involved as 
by some great natural upheaval. An 
earthquake or a tidal wave is every one’s 
affair. It wasn’t that I minimized the 

urchasing power of fifteen thousand; 
on the Parmenters seemed to me to 


have grown overweening on the strength 


of it. One can never afford to be over- 
weening. And while I was thus cheer- 
lessly musing, the door was flung open 
and Mrs. Parmenter and Corinna came 
in. One glance showed me that they 
were laden with more packages. 

Grace Parmenter was flushed and ex- 
cited, but unembarrassed, as she greeted 
me. Before she had disposed of her 
bundles she began to explain, in a voice 
at least two tones higher than any I had 
ever heard her use. She apologized for 
the disorder of the place, and swept 
things away, right and left, piling them 
up in corners with a careless hand. Then 
she flung off her long fur coat. “It isn’t 
mine, you know,” she laughed. “I bor- 
rowed it from Maisie Tyler to shop in. 
It’s wonderful to be able to borrow 
again. For ages we haven’t felt at lib- 
erty to. But I couldn’t go to a decent 
shop in my rags. Corinna didn’t mat- 
ter; they were welcome to think her a 
protégée of mine.” 
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She came over and warmed her hands 
at the fire I had built. “We went to 
Benton’s. I used to have an account 
there always, though it’s years since I’ve 
used it. Corinna, love”—she spoke to 
the girl over her shoulder—‘‘go and 
change into something nice: that velvet 
thing we got yesterday.” Corinna se- 
lected an armful of boxes and disap- 
peared. 

Grace Parmenter flung her head back. 
“Oh, to be civilized again!—it’s wine to 
the spirit.” 

But I had to ask my burning question: 
“Then you’ve heard from Pierce?” 

“*From Pierce?’” she echoed. “Not 
a word. There’s hardly been time yet.” 

“But you’re quite sure of the fifteen 
thousand ?” 

She looked at me incredulously. 

“You don’t mean that you aren’t?” 

“I’m not sure of anything in a world 
like this.” 

Her eyebrows went up a little scorn- 
fully. It was a new experience to be 
scorned bv Mrs. Parmenter, and I tried 
to enjoy the experience. “‘My dear 
man, you didn’t half appreciate those 
pearls. You didn’t see how incapable 
they were of being anything but what 
they were. Ah, the beauties!” A long 
gluttonous sigh escaped her. 

“Oh, I haven’t yet lost faith in the 
pearls. Parmenter knows, I don’t 
doubt.” 

“Knows—I should think he did! 
Didn’t you see how he loved them? If 
he weren’t such a galantuomo, | should 
have feared he would never part with 
them.” 

“You can trust Pierce to be honest, I 
think.” 

She laughed. ‘Pierce is honest 
enough. I’m afraid it’s not that that 
would worry me. But suppose he didn’t 
bring back the reward! Corinna needs 
oy 
“Don’t you need it more?” 

“1? Oh, I’m dead and done for. I’ve 
nothing left but my figure—and I should 
have been fat by this time if I’d had 
enough to eat.” It was the first time 
Grace Parmenter had ever explicitly ad- 
mitted privation, and it was very strange 
to hear her do it thus, tossing it to me in 
the tone of gaiety, with her head flung 
back. ‘‘ But Corinna—Corinna’s a beau- 


ty, if you but knewit. And if this hadn’; 
turned up, | should presently have don 
something desperate, myself. No con- 
sideration of any sort would have pre- 
vented me much longer from giving 
Corinna what her beauty needed. | 
would have killed for that money!” 

The maternal passion often manifests 
itself strangely; I had lived long enough 
to know that. But Grace Parmenter’s 
passion seemed to me really in excess of 
what the case demanded. Corinna had, 
for years, been clothed like a stage or. 

han, and I had often been sorry; but 
had never thought of Corinna as a 
princess in rags. 

“Wait; you'll see.” Mrs. Parmenter 
went on: “You don’t believe me, be- 
cause you’ve never seen her in a de- 
cent dress. I tell you she’s a marvel 
And I, who know what it is to los: 
everything God gave you for want of 
a few things out of the devil’s store- 
house—no, | wouldn’t have put up with 
it much longer for Corinna. Pierce is 
done for, too; he’ll never make good” 
she said it as lightly as if she hadn’t 
been posturing, for years, before the 
shrine—*but Corinna shall. He and | 
are failures, if you like. All the more 
reason why we shouldn’t stand in our 
daughter's way. I said I would have 
killed for that money, did I? Well, | 
would. I’d have killed Pierce if neces- 
sary!” Her smile tried to take the edge 
off her statement, but it didn’t whol!) 
succeed; perhaps because her smii: 
showed all her teeth. Was the cub worth 
the tigress’s snap, | wondered. And | 
wondered, too, whether this was a mere 
brief delirium or whether it was an old 
madness working to the surface. 

“How long have you felt this way’”’ 
I was very curious; I had to ask. And, 
apparently, she didn’t mind saying any- 
thing. 

She answered quite simply: “About 
two years, I fancy—ever since I saw that 
it was Corinna, and not we, who had 
the right to survive. Ever since | saw 
Corinna was going to be a tearing 
beauty.” 

“And what does her father feel?’ 

“Does any one know what Pierce 
feels?” She had grown very grave. “An 
unhappy person is very self-centered, 
you know. I fancy he may have had his 
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own particular hell; but mine has been 
so hot | haven’t had a chance to explore 
his.”” 

| said earlier that I never understood 
the Parmenters. Well, less than ever 
at that moment did I understand them. 
Apparently I had for years been tip- 
toeing ignorantly:round a tragedy. It 
was too late now to pick up the threads 
ef the plot; but I longed for Pierce Par- 
menter in the flesh. To me then, as 
always, he was the central figure of the 
drama. 

“Corinna, where are you?” The 
mother’s voice rang impatiently. She 
was in tremendous haste to produce her 
miracle, poor woman. 

“Coming!” The voice was faint and 
preoccupied. 

“And are all these things hers?” I 
waved my hand vaguely. 

“Not quite all. We lost our heads. 
But most of them are.” Then she bent 
her head to mine. “I really have some 
strength of character: I’ve never told 


her what her looks are worth. But now 
she’!| know—she’ll know for all time.” 
“And you aren’t afraid of destiny?”’ I 


murmured. 

“I believe in her destiny. There she 
comes.” And instinctively we drew 
apart to watch the girl enter the studio. 

Well, I had to say this for Grace Par- 
menter: however freely she might have 
eaten of the insane root, her eyes had 
remained clearer than any of ours. For 
Corinna, dressed in Benton’s importa- 
tions, was anything but the Corinna I 
had known. If I didn’t see all that her 
mother saw in her, I saw enough at least 
to convince me that her mother’s en- 
thusiasm was only a little premature. 
Plump her out a little, and assure her 
of her fate, and she would be all that 
Grace Parmenter said. Her gawkiness 
had melted into grace; excitement had 
chased away her pallor; and instead of 
looking starved she looked mysterious. 
| never want to see a stage orphan again! 

“You're very pretty, my child.” I 
should have been turned neck and crop 
out of the studio if I hadn’t said as much 
as that—or, at least, that’s what I be- 
lieved. 

Pretty!” murmured Grace Parmenter 
under her breath. “Come here. Your 
hat’s wrong.” And the mother’s thin 
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hand pushed it to its proper angle. 
“Your hair needs to come so—but 
there’s time enough to learn all that.” 

The longer my eyes rested on Corinna, 
the more they discovered in her. Yes, 
she was—she would be—exquisite. Then 
Mrs. Parmenter clapped her hands. 
“Your furs, child. Go and get them. 
This costume really needs them.” 

And Corinna, precociously in the spirit 
of the play, turned and ran. It may have 
been the high heels, or the unaccustomed 
length of skirt (I had never seen her in 
a dress that wasn’t half-way up to her 
knees), or it may have been the mere 
excitement of the plunge for the furs— 
in any case, she tripped as she went, and 
knocked down her father’s modeling- 
stand. The little clay figure on it went 
smashing to the floor, and Corinna stood, 
dismayed, above the powdery fragments. 

“Never mind that. I’ll sweep it up 
later.” Mrs. Parmenter’s voice rang out 
authoritatively, and her daughter disap- 
peared into the bedroom. Then Mrs. 
Parmenter turned to me with a face of 
tragedy. 

“It’s a frightful pity,” I hastened to 
say. “‘He’s been working on it for a long 
time, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh, that? That doesn’t matter,” 
she murmured. “I was just thinking 
what hard luck it is she shouldn’t have 
those pearls round her neck. She has 
just the skin for pearls—and so few dark- 
haired women have.” 

It was only too clear that my star 
would set in the sky in which Co- 
rinna’s rose. Corinna’s future made 
me feel very old. But there she was, 
back again, and I had to praise the sil- 
ver furs that completed the frame. The 
indomitable mother not only led me to 
the water; she made me drink. 

Then the bell jangled, and I reached 
for my hat and coat. I simply couldn’t, 
glad as I was for my friend’s luck, endure 
any more parcels. There was no weight, 
however, for this messenger to stagger 
under—he carried only a telegram. I 
signed for Mrs. Parmenter and sent the 
boy away, while she tore the envelope 
open. I put on my coat and took up 
my hat before I turned. 

Grace Parmenter was holding the tele- 
gram in one hand and clutching the 
rickety table with the other. Her face 
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was lifelessly white; it showed, for the 
first time, all the ravages that she had 
been at such pitiful pains to conceal. 
Her features were left helpless in that 
instant; for Grace Parmenter’s indomi- 
table spirit was temporarily snuffed out. 
The hollows and sagging muscles told of 
hunger and weariness and premature 
age; all the little unlovely wrinkles 
about the eyes and mouth said, more 
plainly than my words can tell it, that 
resentment had followed close on unsat- 
isfied desires. The eyes—they were both 
mad and dead. There was no health in 
that face; the pallor turned gray on the 
temples and yellow at the throat. She 
was simply a dangerous relic of sanity; 
and I saw like a flash that there must 
have been a well-nigh interminable pre- 
lude to the passionate moment I had 
just witnessed. That one glimpse st 
Grace Parmenter off her guard is the 
only clue I have ever had to what had 
preceded the sordid fifth act. Corinna, 
who had been a bore, was now an idol; 
and ’ware anything that stood in the 
way of her mother’s idolatry! She had 
gone over to Baal, and, whatever was in 
the telegram, I pitied Pierce Parmenter. 
His wife, I was sure, cared for him now 
only as he could serve Corinna’s beauty. 
I pitied Corinna a little, too; it was so 
clear that her mother intended to drain 
that cup till she found oblivion. She in- 
tended her daughter to have everything 
she hadn’t had; and woe to Corinna if 
she refused to take from life a single 
thing that Grace Parmenter’s empty 
hands coveted. It was sublime, if you 
like, that the mother could be content 
with the daughter’s success; but it was 
going to be very hard on Corinna. 

At last Mrs. Parmenter pulled herself 
together and held out the telegram to 
me. I scented disaster—the fumes of it 
were so strong in the air that I couldn’t 
read the sulphurous yellow missive at 
once, and I stood helpless, holding it. 

Corinna, who had been mutely watch- 
ing from a distance, crept nearer. Her 
little moment was over, by the way. 
She shrank visibly within her toggery. 
can’t explain to you the odd change— 
as if she had been filling her lungs with 
confidence like ozone, and the supply 
was now withdrawn from the circumam- 
bient air. She might, a week since, have 





looked to her mother like a princess in 
disguise; just now, she looked to me 
poet thing!—like a Focee-girl at court. 
was sorry for the child, since so much 
was expected of her, and as yet she de- 
“eee pathetically on others for he: 
eauty. I couldn’t look at her long. 

“Hasn’t Pierce got*the reward?” No 
one wants to read a telegram that has 
produced such an effect. I preferred 
take it, exaggerated, if necessary, from 
the victim. 

“Oh yes, he’s got it.””. Mrs. Parmen- 
ter’s tone had no life in it. 

“Well, then!” I exclaimed cheerful!) 
And I dropped my eyes on the words 
themselves. 

Strength returned to Grace Parmente: 
as suddenly as it had left her. She 
began to pace up and down the studio 
with long, lunging steps, like an animal 
testing wind and limb before a contest. 
“The beast! The beast!” she murmured. 

“What is it, mamma?” The wail 
broke from the overtaxed child. 

“It’s the last sin of a weak, wicked 
man!” Head up, Grace Parmenter pro- 
claimed her interpretation of the tele- 
gram. 

““Let me see!” And Corinna held out 
her hand. 

I folded up the telegram and gave it 
back to Mrs. Parmenter. She thrust it 
into the bosom of her dress. 

“T’m not going to give poison to m) 
child,” she declared. “And I won’t curs: 
him before you, either, my pet,” she said, 
with a kind of insane gentleness. 

“Why should you curse him at all?” 
I broke out. “‘He’s probably had a bad 
time, too.” 

“1 don’t doubt it,” she returned. ‘It 
used to be very bad, and I don’t imag- 
ine it’s got any better since he stopped 
talking to me about it.” She spoke still 
with that insane gentleness. I could not, 
for the life of me, help thinking of a 
cunning lunatic who is very quiet before 
he springs at his keeper. Then I took 
pity on the helpless agony of the young 

creature. 

“He is sending youa thousand dollars 
Corinna, my love,” I said. “And he’s § 

oing away to the other side of the world 
or a little. But he’ll come back, never 
fear. You and your mother will just 
have to wait for him quietly. Perhaps 
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over in the An- 


do a masterpiece 


a s 
‘Pierce! \ masterpiece!’ ’ Mrs. Par- 
mentel laughe d. ‘Ne ver, never, never. 
His brain wouldn't hold a masterpiece.” 

“Corinna, child, go and take off those 
hot things.” 1 threw another log on the 
fire to justify my assumption of an over- 
heated atmosphere. This was no talk 
for her to be hearing. 

She slunk away like a ten-year-old. 
‘Must I take them off?” She 
moment in the doorway, 
ing her furs. 

“Of course.” Mrs. Parmenter’s tone 
was harsh, but her harshness was not 
intended for Corinna. “They'll have to 
vo back. Why, we’ve spent nearly a thou- 
sand! Don’t muss them. I'll keep some- 
thing for looks, but it can’t be much.” 

Corinna, still fingering the furs, disap- 
pe are d. 

“Can't I give 
pe red 

‘My good friend, you couldn't 
them.” 

| had no reply for that. 
couldn’ t. 

“‘What are you going to do?” I had 
to ask Grace Parmenter that before | 
left. Every drop of my liking for her 
was gone, but I pitied her. Pity is only 

black sediment at the bottom of the 
cup, though. I was aching to be gone. 

“What you suggested wait for 
Pierce.” The ironic twang she gave the 
words was indescribable. 

“What is he up to, do you think?” 

She shrugged her shoulders recklessly. 
\ worn seam in her sleeve ripped just a 
little. I can’t tel! you how tragic it made 
the gesture. 

“He’s off, somewhere, for more pearls. 
He is mad, perfectly mad.” 

‘For more pearls? You don’t find 
strings like Mrs. Barry Bettelheim’s in 
the other hemisphere. 

“No, but you might find the pearls 
themselves. That’s my honest guess, 
anyhow. He always said if he had any 


stood 
slowly unwind- 


her the furs?” | whis- 


afford 
Probably I 


money, he'd put it into jewels instead of 


bonds. If you care to follow him, I fancy 
you'll find him traficking somewhere be- 
tween Manila and New Guinea.” 
“But it’s incredible!’ I burst out. 
he people who went to Kimberley.’ 
Vout. CX XIX No. 770.—26 


“Tt’s no more incredible than some of 


‘Why do you defend him?” 
Was Curious, 

‘Defend him?” She turned on me. 
‘If | told you in straight words what | 
think of him, you wouldn’t consider me a 
decent woman! I'll never look on his face 
again—unless,”’ she added, in a strange, 
speculative undertone, “he brings back a 
fortune for Corinna. For that, I'd al- 
most take him back.”’ She had sat down 

for weariness, I guessed—and now she 
stretched her arms straight before her on 
the table. Her hands, limp and empty, 
lay palms upward. 

“And you think he may?” 

Mrs. Parmenter did not stir. 
that beaten and broken attitude she 
gazed ahead of her at the blank wall of 
the studio. It was a sunless day; the 
north light very chill. Her lips 
moved. 

‘I must hope it’s why he’s gone—if 
I’m not to loathe myself all my life 
for having been the wife of such a 
creature.” 

‘Perhaps he has gone for 
pite—for a fresh idea. 
to work.”’ 

‘Does a sculptor go to the South Seas 
to work? It wouldn't have occurred to 
me. But Corinna and I,-at least, will 
travel in the other direction. She shall 
have her chance ap 

“You mean Europe?” 

“Yes, | mean Europe.” She did not 
change her _Posture, but her voice grew 
stronger. “I'll find some cheaper place 
than this to live—and it sha’n’t be a 
convent, either! My daughter is going 
to be seen, by people who won't take 
her loveliness so phlegmatic ally as you. 
There’s nothing to pack. We'll go as 
soon as I get the money.” 

“You have = clear, at 

She looked at me with a bitter little 
smile. “‘He can pay the rent—out of 
his fourteen thousand. The landlord 
can take that thing’’—she nodded, over 
her shoulder, at the statue under its 
damp cloth—“‘for security, if he likes. | 
sha’n’t leave my address, but they’re 
very welcome to find out my husband's, 
if they can.” 

Still I delayed my departure. ‘‘ Have 
you anything besides the thousand?’ 

‘T have the pitiful income on which 
we've all lived entirely during the last 
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three years. You can believe it’s not 
much.” 

“The cad!” I couldn’t, at the moment, 
think of any excuse for Parmenter’s car- 
rying away his immoral fourteen thou- 
sand. 

Grace Parmenter rose slowly. “I’m 
not a just woman,” she said. “I’ve had 
nothing to make me so. But if it will 
help you at all to know it, you are wel- 
come to the fact that Pierce hates me.” 

“T don’t believe it. And, anyhow, he 
doesn’t hate Corinna.” 

“No; and that’s where I score.” 

“How?” 

She bent her lips to my ear, as if 
afraid of being overheard. ‘“‘He doesn’t 
know that the child’s a beauty. He 
doesn’t dream of her future. And now 
he has lost her forever. I have her; 
she’s all mine.” 

“The woman’s mad’’—at last it went 
through my mind quite explicitly. 

“No, I’m not,” said Grace Parmenter. 

“What?” I was startled. 

“What you think—off my head. | 
have a notion Pierce is, though. The 
pearls did it.” 

Then she held out her hand. ‘“‘Good- 
by. Corinna won’t come out to see you 
again in her poor little rags—not when 
you've seen her as she should be. And 
she'll be cold in there. I must fetch her.” 

She walked with me to the door. “I’m 
not a just woman,” Grace Parmenter 
said again. “There are many things 
I won't tell you that perhaps, if there 
were time, I ought; and a great many 
more that I couldn’t tell you with all the 
time in the world. But you may take it 
from me that Pierce has gone for pearls.” 

“You mean money?” 

“1 mean pearls.” 

And she shut the door on me. 


That is all I know about the Pierce 
Parmenters—all, | mean, that concerns 
the actual drama. A few fragments of 
mere chronicle have drifted in since I 
left the studio that afternoon, but for 
some years I’ve heard nothing. Mother 
and daughter did go to Europe; at least 
I suppose that is where they went. I 

was prevented, for a few days, from re- 
turning, and when I did get back there 
they had flown, the janitor knew neither 
how nor whither. | caaaleal the amount 


of my loan to Parmenter in bills, b 
registered post, from San Francisco. Th 
telegram had mentioned that he wa 
sailing from that port for Manila. 
have never heard another word from an 
of them—and virtually nothing abou 
them. They weren’t intimately con 
nected with any other people that 
knew, and no coincidence has, as yet 
brought me news. 

There must have been a great dea 
back of it all that I shall never know, fi 
the thing makes no sense as it stands 
What Pierce Parmenter may have said 
to his wife during the cheerless years, | 
don’t know; or what he may have said 
in the last crucial hours before he left, 
with Mrs. Barry Bettelheim’s necklace, 
for Chicago. Grace Parmenter as good 
as told me there were things I ought, if 
I were to understand, to know. Ther 
may have been madness in his family; 
he may have hated his wife so that h 
couldn’t face her again, and preferred 
any cowardice to doing his conjugal and 
paternal duty; he may even have dis- 
covered Corinna privately, before his 
wife did, and have counted, callously, on 
her finding a fortune in her face; he 
may simply have been temporarily ob- 
sessed by the necklace and have waked 
up, sane and infinitely shamed, on some 
exotic reef—there’s a choice of solutions 
for you. I have been royally perplexed 
for many years, and have always, in the 
end, come back to Grace Parmenter’s, 
“He has gone for pearls,” as to a sibyllic 
utterance. It’s tantalizing to the last 
degree, but it’s all I have to go on. 
Somehow, I believe he did go for pearls. 
But it’s nearly ten years since I’ve heard 
anything, and you can see why I’ve 
melted the stuff down. 

There’s no chance now of a Parmen- 
ter’s turning up at my place; and there 
are so many more fetching things about 
than this old problem of Pierce Parmen- 
ter that I wonder I haven’t cleared it 
out before. Perhaps the reason I haven't 
is that I have always had—-though at 
increasing intervals—a poignant mem- 
ory of Corinna Parmenter in the door- 
way of her bedroom, slowly unwinding 
the silver furs that had to go back to 
Benton. If Benton could have seen that 
pitiful gesture, he’d have given them to 


her! 
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The Rabbit-pen 


BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


(az N a wire pen beside the 
is ® gravel path, Fordyce, 
“4 t | g 2 walking in the garden 
mat) of his friend icine 
Ti fs and imagining mar- 
\Lo se : 
n 


riage, came upon a 


new-born rabbits lay upon the straw 
scattered about the pen. They were 
blind; they were hairless; they were 
blue-black of body; they oscillated their 


heads in mute appeal. In the center of 


the pen lay one of the tiny things, dead. 
Above the little dead body a struggle 
went on. The mother rabbit fought the 
father furiously. A wild fire was in her 
eves. She rushed at the huge fellow 
again and again. 

[he man who had written two success- 
ful novels stood trembling in the path. 
He saw the father rabbit and the furious 


little mother struggling in the midst of 


the new life scattered about the pen, 
and his hands shook and his lips grew 
white. He was afraid that the mother 
of the litter would be killed in the strug- 
gle. A cry of sympathy broke from his 
lips. “Help he re! ! Help! There is mur- 
der being done!” he shouted. 

Out at the back door of the house 
came Gretchen, the housekeeper. She 
ran rapidly down the gravel path. See- 
ing the struggle going on in the wire 
pen, she knelt, and, tearing open a little 


door, dragged the father rabbit out of 


the pen. In her strong grasp the father 
rabbit hung by his ears, huge and gro- 
tesque. He kicked out with his heels. 
lurning, she flung him through an open 
window into a child’s play-house stand- 
ing amid the shrubbery beside the path. 

Fordyce stood in the path, looking at 


the little dead rabbit in the center of 


the pen. He thought that it should be 
taken away, and wondered how it might 
be done. 
reaching through the little door into the 
cage and taking the little blue-black 
lead thing into his hand; but the house- 


a 
44%4> . . 
AS Se tragedy. A litter of 


He tried to think of himself 


keeper, coming from the child’s play- 
house with a child’s shovel in her hand, 
reached into the pen and threw the body 
over the shrubbery into the vegetable- 
garden beyond. 

Fordyce followed her—the free-walk- 
ing, straight-backed Gretchen—into the 
stable at the end of the gravel path. He 
heard her talking, in her bold, quick way, 
to Hans, the stableman. He wondered 
what she was saying that made Hans 
smile. He sat on a chair by the stable 
door, watching her as she walked back 
to the house. 

Hans, the stableman, finished the right- 
ing of things in the home of the rabbits. 
The tragedy was effaced; the dead rab- 
bit buried among the cabbages in the 

garden. Into the wire pen Hans put 
fre sh, new straw. Fordyce wondered 
what Gretchen had said to Hans in that 
language. He was overcome by her 
eficiency. “She knew what to do, and 
yet, no doubt, like me, she knew nothing 
of rabbits,” he thought, lost in wonder. 

Hans came back into the stable and 
began again polishing the trimmings of 
a harness hanging on the wall. “He 
was trying to kill the young males,” he 
explained in broken English. 

Fordyce told Harkness of the affair of 
the rabbit- -pen. “She was magnificent,” 
he said. “She saved all of that new life 
while | stood by, trembling and impo- 
tent. I went up to my room and sat 
thinking of her. She should be spending 
her days caring for new life, making it 
fine and purposeful, and not be counting 
sheets and wrangling with the iceman 
for an old, worn-out newspaper hack 
like you.” 

Joe Harkness had laughed. ‘“‘Same 
old sentimental, susceptible Frank,” he 
had shouted, joyously. ‘Romancing 
about every woman you see, but keeping 
well clear of them, just the same.” 


Sitting on the wide veranda in the 
late afternoon, Fordyce read a book. He 
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was alone, so it was his own book. As 
he read, he wondered that so many thou- 
sands of people had failed to buy and 
appreciate it. Between paragraphs he 
became entangled in one of his own fan- 
cies—the charming fancies that never 
became realities. He imagined himself 
the proud husband of Gretchen, the 
housekeeper. 

Fordyce was always being a proud 
husband. Scarcely a week passed with- 
out the experience. It was satisfying 
and complete. He felt now that he had 
never been prouder husband to a more 
beautiful or more capable woman than 
Gretchen. Gretchen was complete. She 
wasaBrinnhilde. Her fine face, crowned 
by thick, smooth hair, and her quiet, 
eticient manner, brought a thrill of pride. 
He saw himself getting off the train in 
the evening at some Chicago suburb and 
walking through the shady streets to the 
frame house where Gretchen waited 
the door. 

Glancing up, his eyes rested on the 
wide emerald lawn. In the shrubbery, 
Hans, the stableman, worked with a pair 
of pruning-shears. Fordyce began think- 
ing of the master of the house and its 
mistress, Ruth—the brown-eyed, soft- 
voiced Ruth with the boyish freckles. 
Joe, comrade of the struggling news- 
paper days, was married to pretty Ruth 
and her fortune, and went off to meet- 
ings of directors in the city, as he had 
done this afternoon. ©“ Good old Joe,” 
thought Fordyce, with a wave of tender- 
ness. “For him no more uncertainties, 
no more heartaches.” 

From the nursery at the top of the 
house came the petulant voices of the 
children. They were refusing to be off 
to bed at the command of their mother, 
refusing to be quiet, as they had been 
refusing her commands all afternoon. 
They romped and shouted in the nur- 
sery, throwing things about. Fordyce 
could hear the clear, argumentative voice 
of the older boy. 

“Don’t be obstinate, mother,” said the 
boy; “we will be quiet after a while.” 

The man sitting on the veranda could 
picture the gentle mother. She would 
be standing in the doorway of the nur- 
sery—the beautiful children’s room with 
the pictures of ships on the walls—and 
there would be the vague, baffled, uncer- 


tain look in her eyes. She would | 
trying to make herself severe and con 
manding, and the children would | 
defying her. The listening man clos: 
his book with a bang. A shive r of imp 
tience ran through him. “Damn!” | 
said, swiftly. ‘‘ Damn!” 

From below-stairs came the shar; 
clicking sound of footsteps. A voic 
firm and purposeful, called up to tl 
nursery. “‘Schweig!’’ commanded t!} 
voice of Gretchen, the housekeeper. 

Above-stairs all became quiet. Th 
mother, coming slowly down, join 
Fordyce on the veranda. They sat t 
gether discussing books. They talke 
of the work of educators among childre: 

“T can do nothing with my own chil 
dren,” said Ruth Harkness. ‘The 
look to that Gretchen for everything.’ 

In the house Fordyce could hear th 
housekeeper moving about, up and down 
the stairs, and in and out of the living 
room; he could see her through the win 
dows and the open doors. She went 
about silently, putting the house in 
order. Above in the nursery all was 
peace and quiet. 


Fordyce stayed on as a guest at Cot 
tesbrooke, finishing his third book. With 
him stayed Gretchen, putting the hous: 
in order for the winter; Harkness, with 
Ruth, the two boys and the servants, 
had gone to the city home. It was au- 
tumn, and the brown leaves went dan- 
cing through the bare shrubbery on the 
lawn. In his overcoat Frank now sat 
on the veranda and looked at the hurry- 
ing leaves. He was being one of the 
leaves. 

“T am dead and brown and without 
care, and that is I now being blown by 
the wind across the dead grass,” he told 
himself. 

At the end of the veranda, near th: 
carriage entrance, stood his trunk. Hi: 
brown bag was by his feet. 

Out through the door of the hous: 
came Gretchen. She stood by the railing 
at the edge of the veranda, talking. “'! 
am not satished with this family,” sh 
said. “I shall be leaving them. Ther 
is too much money.” 

She turned, waving her hand and 
talking vehemently. “It is of no a 
count to save,” she declared. “I an 
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est at the saving. In this house all 
mmer | have made the butter for the 
ble from cream that has spoiled. 
(hings were wasted in the kitchen and 
have stopped that. It has passed un- 
tticed. I know every sheet, every 
vel. Is it appreciated? Master Hark- 
Ss and mistress they do not know 
that | know, and do not care. The sour 
ream they would see thrown to the pig. 
Uh!—lIt is of no use to be saving here.” 
Fordyce thought that he was near to 
being a real husband. It came into his 
mind to spring from his chair and be- 
seech this frugal woman to come and 
save the soured cream in a frame house 
in a Chicago suburb. While he hesi- 
tated, she turned and disappeared into 
the house. “Auf Wiedersehen!” she 
called to him over her shoulder. 
He went along the veranda and 
climbed into the carriage. He went 
slowly, looking back at the door through 


which she had disappeared. He was 


thinking of the day in the green summer 
when he had stood in the gravel path 
by the wire rabbit-pen, watching her 
straighten out the affair in the family of 


the rabbits. As on that day, he now felt 
strangely impotent and incapable. “1 
should be taking things into my own 
hands,” he reflected, while Hans drove 
the carriage along the road under the 
bare trees. 

Now it was February, with the snow 
lying piled along the edges of the city 
Sitting in the office of his friend 
Harkness, Fordyce, looking through the 
window, could see the lake, blue and 
cold and lonely. 

Fordyce turned from the window to 
his friend, at work among the letters on 
the desk. “It is of no avail to look 
ternly and forbiddingly at me,” he said. 
‘| will not go away. I have sold the 
book I wrote at your house, and have 
money in my pocket. Now| willtake you 
to dine with me, and after the dinner | 

will get on a train and start on a trip 
to Germany. There is a reason why I 
should learn to speak the German lan- 
guage. I hear housekeepers talking to 
stablemen about the doings of rabbits in 
pens, and it gets into my mind that | 
don’t know what they say. They may 

hisper secrets of life in that language. 
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| have a wish to know everything, and 
I shall begin by knowing the German 
language. Perhaps I shall get me a wife 
over there and come home a proud and 
serious husband. It would be policy for 
you to drop letter-signing and come to 
dine with me while yet I am a free man.” 

In the restaurant they had come to 
the cigars, and Harkness was t: ilking of 
life in his house. He was talking inti- 
mately, as a man talks only to one who 
is near and dear to him. 

“IT have been unhappy,” said Hark- 
“A struggle has gone on in which 
I have lost.” 

His friend said nothing. Putting down 
his cigar, he fingered the thin stem of the 
glass that sat before him. 

“In Germany I engaged Gretchen,” 
said Harkness, talking rapidly. “I got 
her for the management of our house 
and for the boys. They were unruly, 
and Ruth could do nothing with them. 
Also we thought it would be well for 
them to know the German language. 

*‘In our house, after we got Gretchen, 
peace came. The boys stayed diligently 
at their lessons. When in the school- 
room at the top of the house they were 
unruly, Gretchen came to the foot of 
the stairs, ‘Schwet she shouted, and 
they were intent upon their lessons. 

‘In the house Gretchen went about 
quietly. She did the work of the house 
thoroughly. When I came home in the 
evening the toys of the children no 
longer were scattered about underfoot. 
They were gathered into the boxes put 
into the nursery for the purpose. 

“Our two boys sat quietly with us at 
the evening meal. When they had been 
well-mannered they looked for approval 
to Gretchen, who talked to them in 
German. Ruth did not speak German. 
She sat at the table, looking at the boys 
and at Gretchen. She was unhappy in 
her own home, but I| did not know why. 

“One evening when the boys had gone 
up-stairs with Gretchen she turned to 
me, saying intensely, ‘I hate German!’ 
I thought her over-tired. ‘You should 
see a physician for the nerves,’ | said. 

“And then came Christmas. It was 
a German Christmas with German cakes 
and a tree for each of the boys. Gretchen 
and | had planned it one evening when 
Ruth was in bed with a headache. 
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“The gifts on our Christmas trees 
were magnificent. They were a surprise 
to me. Ruth and I had not believed in 
costly gifts, and now Ruth had loaded 
the trees with them. The trees were 
filled with toys, costly mechanical toys 
for each of our two boys. With them 
she had planned to win the boys. 

“The boys were beside themselves 
with joy. They ran about the room 
shouting. They played with the elabo- 
rate toys upon the floor. 

“Ruth took the gifts from the trees. 
In the shadow by the door stood Gre- 
tchen. She was silent. When the boys 
got the packages from the trees they ran 
to her, shouting, ‘Mach’ es auf! Mach’ 
es auf! Tante Gretchen! 

“I was happy. I thought we were 
having a beautiful Christmas. The an- 
noyance I had felt at the magnificence 
of Ruth’s gifts passed away. 

‘And then, in one moment, the strug- 
gle that had smoldered under the sur- 
face of the lives of the two women in my 
house burst forth. Ruth, my gentle 
Ruth, ran out into the middle of the floor, 
shouting in a shrill, high voice, ‘Who is 
mother here? Whose children are these?’ 

“The two boys clung to the dress of 
Gretchen. They were frightened and 
cried. Gretchen went out of the room, 
taking them with her. I could hear her 
quick, firm footsteps on the stairs. 

“‘Gretchen put the two boys into their 
white beds in the nursery. At her word 
they ceased weeping. 

“In the center of the room they had 
left, lighted only by the little electric 
bulbs in the branches of the Christmas 
trees, stood Ruth. She stood in silence, 
looking at the floor, and trembling. 

“I looked at the door through which 
our boys had gone at the command of 
Gretchen. I did not look at Ruth. A 
flame of indignation burned in me. I 
felt that I should like to take her by the 
shoulders and shake her.” 

Fordyce had never seen his friend so 
moved. Since his visit to Cottesbrooke 
he had been thinking of his old comrade 
as a man in a safe harbor—one peace- 
fully becalmed behind the breakwater of 
Ruth and her fortune, passing his days 
untroubled, secure in his happiness. 

“My Ruth is wonderful,” declared 


Harkness, breaking in on these reflec- 


tions. “She is all love and truth. T, 
me she had been more dear than lif 
We have been married all these year: 
and still like a lover I dream of her ; 
night. Sometimes | get out of bed an 
creep into her room, and, kneeling the: 
in the darkness, I kiss the strands of he 
hair that lie loose upon the pillow. 

“I do not understand why | it is no 
with our boys as it is with me,” he said 
simply. “To myself I say, ‘Her lo\ 
should conquer all.’” 

Before the mind of Fordyce was a dif 
ferent picture—the picture of a strong, 
straight-backed woman running down 
a gravel path to a wire rabbit-pen. H: 
saw her reach through the door, and, tak 
ing the father rabbit by the ears, throw 
him through the window of the child's 
play-house. “She could settle the trou 
ble in the rabbit’s pen,” he thought; 
“but this was another problem.” 

Harkness talked again. “I went to 
where Ruth stood trembling and took 
her in my arms,” he said. “I made up 
my mind that I would send Gretchen 
back to Germany. It was my love fo: 
Ruth that had made my life. In a flash 
I saw how she had been crowded out of 
her place in her own home by that able, 
quiet, eficient woman.” 

Harkness turned his face away from 
the eyes of his friend. “She lay in my 
arms and I ran my hand over her hot 
little head,” he said. ‘I couldn’t keep 
it back any longer, Joe; I couldn’t help 
saying it,’ she cried. ‘I have been a 
child, and I have lost a fight. If you 
will let me, I will try now to be a woman 
and a mother.’”’ 

Fordyce took his eyes from the face 
of his friend. For relief he had been 
feeding an old fancy. He saw himself 
walking up a gravel path to the door of 
a German house. The house would be 
in a village, and there would be formal 
flower-plots by the side of the gravel 
path. 

“To what place in Germany did she 
go, this Gretchen?” he demanded. 

Harkness shook his head. “She mar- 
ried Hans, the stableman, and they went 
away together,” he said. “In my house 
the mechanical toys from the Christmas 
tree lie about underfoot. We are plan- 
ning to send our boys to a private school. 
They are pretty hard to control.” 
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American Holidays 


FRESH WATER AND 


BY HARRISON 


Cs {PAOR the summer holidays 
ES 2 America is equipped 
2with two of the very 

> best oceans, and in ad- 

~“\ dition she is furnished 

IVE |) with most of the fre sh 
DONS water in the world. The 
comparison here is made directly with 
Europe—for statistics as to the flow of 
the Amazon, the Zambesi, or the Yang- 
tse-Kiang are of no importance in plan- 
ning the ordinary six weeks’ vacation. 
Europe has a few rivers which have been 
dredged till they will float a rowboat, 
and an occasional lake where a slow 
steamer, if it stops often enough, may 
make a six hours’ run, while America 
is intersected by great rivers, dotted 


with lakes which are like dew upon the 
green countryside, 


and bounded 


INLAND VALLEYS 
RHODES 


tant great river which at last carries 
them seaward to a worthy rivai, the 
Atlantic, is the world’s great Falls. 

Niagara is the spectacular center of 
the whole great system of fresh waters 
flowing toward the Gulf of St. L awrence. 
It was for a century the country’s one 
Great Sight. No visiting foreigner 
dreamed of missing it; no American in 
foreign parts would have dared call him- 
self an American unless he could tell 
how he had seen his land’s greatest 
wonder toss its iridescent spray on high. 
“See Niagara first” was the unformu- 
lated maxim of those earlier days—the 
writer himself, as a ha, heard a briskly 
patriotic lady refuse a trip abroad solely 
on the plea that she had never seen 
Niagara Falls! 

There was some- 





along its northern 
frontier by blue 
inland seas, the 
noblest bodies of 
fresh water in the 
world. 

In proud sim- 
plicity we call 
them merely the 
Great Lakes, but 
familiarity has 
perhaps made us 
lose something of 
that romantic 
boastful quality 
in the phrase 
which a foreigner 
might catch as 
he stood for the 
first time in his 
life on a beach by water that was not salt 
and strained his eyes toward a distant 

andless horizon. They are indeed the 
Great Lakes of the world, and the cataract 
here they pour their waters toward 
heir last brother, Ontario, and the dis- 


NIAGARA at 


thing almost sac- 
ramental in the 
trip. Marriage, 
indeed, was scarce- 
ly legal or binding 
unless the visit to 
the altar was im- 
mediately supple- 
mented by a trip 
to Niagara. Those 
were the days 
when the honey- 
moon was ‘what 
it used to be.” 
Over Niagara’s 
gorge and rushing 
waters it hung be- 
nignantly, always 
its full. And 
in the corridors of 
the Falls hotels 
the miserable unmarried for ever bruised 
their feet upon hymeneal rice. The 
“funny columns” of the newspapers 
could not have existed without the 
Niagara wedding-trip. 
There was, indeed, a whole Cataract 


a 
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literature, and even before you made 
their personal acquaintance you knew 
all about the Falls. You were already 


familiar with the name and style of 


every hotel and its rates (always “‘ Amer- 
ican plan”). You knew in which one it 
was possible, by an ingenious and agree- 
able contrivance of mirrors, to see the 
Falls even while dining. You had heard, 
at home, discussions among the more 
nervous as to the probability of sleep in 
hostelries too near the cataract’s roar. 
You were warned in advance against 
every wile and extortion of the famous 
robber-hackmen. And you knew al- 
ready the fact—at once piquant and in- 





tolerable—that there was literally | 
spot affording even the remotest glimp 
of the Falls accessible without the pa 
ment of an admission fee. Indeed, 
“brought up on” Niagara was eve 
American of the old stock that son 
thing very like a sense of a previo 
existence by its side must have seiz 
upon him as he arrived and tightened | 
money-belt at the station. 

All this is no more. Fashions chan; 
in natural scenery as in everything els 
and the “enterprising and cultivat: 
tourist,” who, according to the quai 
Isss Guide Book to American R. 
could not fail to visit Niagar a, might 
now miss it with an easier con 
science. The village streets ar 
no longer faintly fragrant of 
orange blossoms, the brigand 
and their hacks are under mu 
nicipal control, and the Falls 
themselves are nowadays to | 
observed gratis from every kind 
of National or State or Cana- 
dian park. The expenses of the 
visit are now wholly within th 
bounds of reason. But the old 
wild charm of extravagance, 
conflict, and adventure is gon 
Shorn of something of their tra- 
ditional glamour, the Falls nov 
present themselves more bald} 

to borrow from the rather: 
cynical and acidulated phrase- 
ology of the present writer's 
grandfather—as, “after all, only 
water flowing over a precipice!’ 
(One is reminded of Halleck’s 
satirical poem on Niagara in 
which 

The tailor made one single note, 
“Gods, what a place to sponge a 
coat!’’) 

For the present-day tourist 
there is, in short, nothing left 
except the appalling natural 
beauty of the great cataract 
that, and the faintly lingering 
memories of its more romantic 
past. 

As to the beauty of green wa- 
ter, rock, and spray, and the 
majesty of the river’s plung 
into the abyss, nothing more « 
be done here than to recall { 


WARNED IN ADVANCE OF EVERY WILE OF THE ROBBER-HACKMEN the reade1 something of his own 
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DO SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICNICS STILL GIVE THE SAME FINE, CARELESS RAPTURE AS OF OLD? 
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first trer mendous | impression. There was 

ynice, back in the twenties of the last 
century, a man who fell in love with the 
Falls a queer, vagrant, poetical Eng- 
lish gentleman named Francis Abbott, 
vho lingered long, amorous months by 
their side till at last he won Niagara 
to some kind of a watery bridal in the 
Whirlpool Rapids. Though the 
tragedy of his death is pitiful enough, 
vet his life and the kind of spell the 
ereat waters cast upon him make a 
romantic page of local history. His 
chost, clad in the picturesque fashion of 
that earlier day ; would be now the best 
possible companion for rambles near the 
ataract. 

Che other ghosts which one might 
imagine haunting the great gorge would, 
for the most part, be engaged in vari- 
us preposterous deeds of daring. Sam 
Patch—whose name now sounds like a 
comic invention—made some of his most 
famous leaps here. And the celebrated 
Blondin, if he is now remembered at all, 
is best remembered for his crossing of 
Niagara’s chasm upon a tight-rope. Be- 
low, in the turmoil of waters, various 
aquatic heroes have guided the tiny 
Maid of the Mist to the very foot of the 
Falls, or, inclosed in strange harness- 
ings, cast themselves into the rapids 
if, indeed, they had not already at- 
tempted to go over the Falls in barrels 
or other protective gear. 

Going over the Falls has always been 
tempting, both as a pastime and as a 
spectacle. Some fifteen to tw enty thou- 
sand people gathered in the seventies to 
see the schooner Mix higan slide to de- 
struction over the cataract, and were 
much diverted by the antics of the ani- 
mals placed on board, which in some in- 
stinctive way seemed to know their dan- 
ger—such was the pleasing and humane 
taste of that so little remote period. 

The Niagara River, though short, is a 
stream of richly varied life. Along its 
course fantastic deeds have been done 
and fantastic projects have flourished. 
One of the earliest was the famous 
Major Noah’s plan for building upon 
Grand Island an ideal city for the Jewish 
population of the country. Its course 
may still be found to be past Utopia. 

West from Buffalo huge ships go 
through the inland seas of summer-land, 
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past the vine-clad islands of Lake Erie— 
the wines of which keep alive a cheap cult 
of Bacchus in the Middle West; past 
Put-in-Bay, with its brave naval memo- 
ries; up the beautiful strait by De- 
troit; through Lake St. Clair and its 
famous “‘flats”’ dotted with fishing and 
shooting club-houses and bungalows, 
into the broader reaches of Huron to- 
ward the storied island of Macki- 
nac, where one may easily recapture 
something of the atmosphe re of Indians, 
fur-traders, and the old French mission- 
aries and voyageurs, or, if one prefers, 
sit comfortably in a hotel rocking-chair 
and see the whole summer pleasure traf- 
he of this Northwestern world go by 
along the cross-roads of the Lakes. 

From Mackinac—Michilimackinae (it 
1s pleasant sometimes to give it its 
full title)—you may choose to go on 
to that great upper Supe rior, deep res- 
ervoir of waters, or south along Michi- 
gan to the smoky metropolis of the West. 
It is a huge fresh-water world of vaca- 
tion idlers, popular indeed without be- 
ing exactly fashionable or famous. Few 
people, for example, would name the 
lower peninsula of Michigan as one of 
the great holiday regions of the land. 
Yet, with gentle sand beaches, behind 
which lie peach-orchards, it represents 
for a whole Mid-Western and South- 
western people a cheap and accessible 
shore to which they flock by thousands. 
Even Chicago itself, little as it might 
suggest itself to most of us as a summer 
resort, has its own clientéle from the 
South and Southwest who establish 
themselves in suburban hotels by the 
lake’s edge and give themselves up alter- 
nately to town pleasures and the magic 
of blue waters. 

Below Niagara and past Ontario the 
waters of the Lakes sweep into the most 
lordly of American rivers, the St. Law- 
rence, at whose beginning is scattered 
the lovely archipelago of the Thousand 
Islands, a labyrinth of clear channels 
upon which skiffs float and brisk motor- 
boats are always dashing on their way 
toward remoter fishing-grounds and pic- 
nic lunches. The island region is not 
really wild, yet it has a pretty semblance 
of the wilderness. But its chief charm 
is probably that it seems to offer so 
freely fulfilment of one of childhood’s 
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dreams, a dream which does not fade 
with age—that of living proudly upon a 
small island of one’s very own. There 
is something quite unreasonably attrac- 
tive about the crowded islets around 
Alexandria Bay, the capital of the ar- 
chipelago, where so many gentlemen— 
doubtless in ordinary life quite ordinary 
fellows—sit monarchs of their own do- 
main. And if you cannot yourself be a 
king, it is something to be an envious 
tourist outside the royal gates. 

The envious tourist generally floats 
away down the St. Lawrence, shoots the 
rapids, and finds himself, before he knows 
it, in Montreal and Quebec, in that 


foreign America whi 
is one of the pleasan 
est new discoveries 
the _ holiday - mak: 
The main St. Lay 
rence route is 
course an old an 
beaten track, if or 
may put it that wa 
But the enterprisi 
and adventurous no 
bring in tales of tin 
villages of an olde 
world which have fi 
centuries slept in sun 
mer sun and wint 
frost along that lows 
course of the great 
river, doux pays a 
France such as it is 
now hard to find in 
that real Franc: 
across the sea. Camp- 
ers and sportsmen 
push their way north 
from the St. Lawrenc: 
toward the iron coast 
of Labrador. Farthe: 
east from the Main 
frontier we have be- 
gun to overrun the fair 
Acadian land, to reach 
the proud military 
and naval post of Hal- 
ifax, and, beyond, the 
historic island of Cap: 
Breton and remotest 
Newfoundland, fa- 
mous for fish and gam¢ 
and for that amaz- 
ing port and claret 
which, so legend has it, still lie in th 
cellars of St. John’s. One of the pleas- 
antest of the facts of the revised geogra- 
phy is that the United States is bounded 
on the north by England and France, 
as it is on the south by Spain. 

The possession of the greatest lakes 
has not prevented us from making th« 
most of the smallest. One of these tin) 
patches of water with which the write: 
made friends as a boy had even then 
undergone a delightful and significant 
change of name. It had started as th 
Little Pond—there was somewhere in 
the county a Big Pond, now dried up. 
Phen, as its position by the new railroad 
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.ve it added importance, it became 
ist [he Pond. As such it sustained a 
W rowboats and was the occasional 
esort of rural lovers—it advanced to 
eing Geauga Pond. And finally, when 

became the favorite goal of excursion- 
ts from the city, it proudly called itself 
Geauga Lake and seemed to vie with 
he neighboring Erie. Its history is 
loubtless that of innumerable insignih- 
int pond-holes all over the country 
nd with them, as with it, everything 
was owed to that great national insti- 
tution, the Sunday-school picnic. lo 
atisfy the increasing needs of Sunday- 

hools, the land was in those mid- 
decades of the cewtury explored and 
opened up, and in the process millions 
of the children of the city 
vot their first lesson in the 
beauties of the country- 
side. 

Do Sunday-school 
picnics still give the same 
hne, careless rapture as of 
ld, one wonders, or are 
town children nowadays 
too familiar with rural 
oys? There was the de- 
liclous early-morning start 
ina crowded, dirty, hot 
train. ‘Then the boating, 
the bathing, the open-air 
gorge at midday; in the 
afternoon the adventurous 
exploration of wild woods 
and dangerous dells al- 
ready perfectly well known 
from last year’s picnic, 
and at last the exhaust- 
ng return in a_ hotter, 
dirtier train. What now 
seems incredible discom- 
fort attended this first 
pening of the window 
pon woodland and lake 
nd river, but then the 
hild forgave everything 
for the sake of the green 
lew disclosed. 

[he picnic is not only 
ne of the greatest, but 
ne of the most American 
f our institutions—there 
night be a whole litera- 
ture on its various 
torms, from Sunday-school 
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to Knights of Pythias and Liederkranz 
or Schitzenfest. At this moment, how- 
ever, the writer’s impulse is to set down a 
paragraph or two about the Pioneer Pic- 
nic, once a regular summer event through 
the Middle West—now, alas! probably 
gone like the pioneers themselves. It 
makes astonishingly vivid the country’s 
youth to realize how short a time back 
the “first settlers”’ themselves were still 
alive, the men and women who had 
subdued the wilderness of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and now in a green old age 
could sit upon a platform and listen to 
a later generation's oratory in their 
praise. Even twenty-five vears ago, 


every one west of the Alleghanies was 
still in amazing contact with the very 
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beginnings of history—that he was once 
driven to a pioneer picnic behind oxen 


(the ox-span and a patriarchal and au- 
thentic early-settler grandfather both 
intentionally reminiscent of days gone 
by) seems to the writer now an episode 
incredibly romantic and remote, worth 
the attention of serious historians. Pic- 
nics are doubtless passing, along with 
other simpler last - century pleasures, 
but in groves and by absurd small 
lakes the pleasant memory of them still 
lingers. 

There are larger lakes, too—old favor- 
ites with the vacationist—whose very 


York. It is true that there, too, sux 
édifying delights exist, but there 

also a fairly serious dose of educati: 
to be imbibed, for Chautauqua do: 

not forget that it calls itself a unive; 
sity. The Puritan conscience has al 
ways found it hard to take its pleasur 
singly. It is great fun to go to Chau 
tauqua and to live in one of the thoi 
sand minute hutches called cottage 

There are excellent boating and bathing 
and there are pretty girls. But the bes: 
of it is that flirtation 1s somehow sancti 
hed if she attends the same lectur 
course with you, and even sentimenta 
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names, Champlain, George, and Chau- 
tauqua, it is pleasant to set down. 
Chautauqua is now a generic term in the 
language: any town may, so the adver- 
tisements say, have “a Chautauqua” 
for a week—a lightning cartoonist, a 
male quartet, a grand-opera singer, a 
humorous lecturing clergyman, and per- 
haps somebody from Washington, are 
all that is needed. But this mélange 
of amusement and education is an un- 
fair sample of the draught from_ the 
original Pierian spring in western New 


cherishing of her handkerchief next your 
heart is made permissible if with it she 
and several thousand other blameless 
maidens have administered the “Chau- 
tauqua salute” to some eminent lec- 
turer. Chautauqua, indeed, is a world 
of contradictions —there the  school- 
teacher is no longer a school-teacher, 
just as education is no longer education, 
nor pleasure pleasure. They even say 
now that Chautauqua is no longer Chau- 
tauqua, but such views will receive n 
encouragement here. 
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Rivers we 

s in such abun- 
lance that we 
arcely know 
them. The Hud- 
yn of course bears 
ily and nightly 
thousandsthrough 
rich, cultivat- 

1, historic land- 
ape, past the 
eally thrilling 
heauty of West 
Point. But who 
roe s down the Vir- 
ginian James, by 
the crumbling 


our 


pt S- 


mansions of 
nrst 
or visits a hundred 
lovely forgotten 


treams? Che 


aristocracy, 


exploration of 
America is but 
iust begun. It is still, for s 

the wilderness. The 


way in which 


ve trv to bring the simple existence of 


the wilderness to the very gates of the 
ereat cities is, in fact, one of our most 
American traits. Only across 


engaging 


Hudson from the metropolis itself 


stroller upon the Riverside Drive 

an see, under the shadow of the great 

cliffs of the Palisades, small white tents 
where imagina- 
youth is 
l ading the life 
of Indian and 
trapper under 
i sky rosy at 
night with the 
ity "'s lights. 
Camps are fun 
even if the op- 
ortunities for 
port are only 
th afforded 
sunfish and 
mud-turtles 
ind water-lilies. 
\ pleasant last 
ummer’s mem- 

ry is of a small lake steamer 
ing at such a settlement, named 
the implacable and violent 


tive 


10se 


touch- 
after 


Iroquois, 
vhere dozens of harmless boys in khaki 
rowded the dock calling out to the city- 


many of 
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dwellers on the decks with cheerful irony, 

‘Taxi! Taxi!’ and, “This way to the 
subw ay ws 

Nothing is more grateful than the evi- 

dences of the simplic ity that is still left 

in the land. It is pleasant to think that 

even the modern school-boy occasionally 

spends the summer as a “hired man” 

upon his uncle’s farm, and that impecu- 

nious collegians still serve as waiters, 

or even porters, 

at unpreten- 

t 10us fresh- 

water hotels. 

There was one 

once who grave- 

ly announced 

himself, in an- 

swer to an in- 

quiry of a guest 

at his table, as 

* M r. Potts,” 

andas “Mr. 

Potts” was ad- 

dressed during 

a whole sum- 

mer. Since 

there can be no 

doubt that he was crowned with lau- 

rels at graduation and is now the lead- 

ing citizen of his community, this 

opportunity is seized to send him a 

friendly greeting across the years.) We 
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talk much nowadays about the return 
to the land—but the truth is that 
we have not been away from it long. 
Grandfather or great-grandfather, if he 
was American, was almost surely on a 
farm by some rippling shallow river or 
some clear, small lake. We are not 
really “city folks.”” Our home-coming to 
the country is still easy and in a simple 
two-weeks holiday we can drink of the 
very cup of rural magic. 

Che return to the American country 
has meant the rise of the American coun- 
trv house; it only becomes us at once 
modestly to admit that it has risen 
pretty high. And since philosophy is to 
be extracted, not only from the simple 
life, but from the more complicated 
domestic existence of the fashionable, 
countrv-house life deserves study—by 
preference in the regions near the me- 
tropolis, where it is most typical. 


OVER THE MEN\ 


A notable point of such existence is 
that it is by no means modeled upon 
European customs. Nothing in_ th 
habits of the English country gentk 
man or the Continental nobleman could 
furnish just the blend of comfort and 
confusion in which our rural life goes 
on. We have grasped the fact which 
lies at the very heart of luxury 
that it does not consist in sumptuous 
buildings nor lavish equipment, but 
rather in being able to do what yor 
want when you want to. An ideal day, 
for example, in the life of a fashionabl 
Long Island lady is when she invites 
guests to lunch, forgets them, propos« 


herself to another house for food, and 


en route for it encounters a pleasantet 
invitation and takes that — of cours 
sending no word to her hostess and leav 


ing her own guests to a meal improvised 


by her somewhat astonished cook. 
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The two chief aids to the delightful 
disorganization which now distinguishes 
the highest fashion have been the motor- 

and the tele phone. The former will 
take you anywhere in a jiffy, and the 
stter will make or break an engagement 
If your house guests 
begin to bore you—or themselves—of an 
afternoon, it is delightful to telephone 
to a neighbor and suggest that you will 
bring them all over to dine. And it is 
equally delicious to decide at a quarter 
before eight that it would be pleasanter 
to dine at home and to telephone to that 
effect. 

Such simple perturbations are, as it 
were, within the reach of the mean- 
est of God’s millionaire creatures, while 
in benighted Europe—if one can trust 
reports guests quite commonly expect 
to eat all their meals in the house in 
which they are stopping. How invig- 
orating, by contrast, is the visiting of a 
modern young New-Yorker, who may 
quite conceivably have made his own 
arrangements before coming and will be 
solicitously asked by his hostess, on arri- 
val, if he is free for any meals at home 


for you in less time. 


during his stay. 
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We simple folk may inquire how 
housekeeping is possible under such cir- 
cumstances, what the monthly bills are, 
and what proportion of the servants 
retire to the peace of an insane-asylum 
at the season’s end. It is really all easy 
enough, so they savy, if you are foolish 
enough to want to do it. One gentleman 
begged of his wife just this one favor 
that dinner for at least twelve should be 
cooked and ready to serve every evening 
at eight in his country house. Some- 
times he might come out with guests, 
and sometimes, he admitted, he might 
be detained in town and leave his wife 
to dine off tea and toast upon a bed- 
room tray. But to feel sure that there 
would always be dinner if he wanted it 
was the only way he knew of getting 
any comfort out of his money or his 
country house. Doubtless if you cook 
plenty of food and always expect to add 
or subtract a few places at the table just 
as the soup is coming up, it grows easy 
enough. 

One may celebrate here the most 
perfect of all butlers who could al- 
ways in the hall delay the unexpected 
guest (invited, of course, but just for- 
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gotten) who arrived after dinner had 
begun, until his place was hurriedly laid, 
so that the hostess in the dining-room 
could gracefully murmur something 
about knowing that he wouldn’t have 
wanted them to wait for him. 

Guests in this new country life must 
of course do their 
share. They fetch 
their own motors, 
for although the 
host does his best, 
no one with only 
five or six cars can 
really make his 
guests comforta- 
ble. They bring 
their own maids 
and valets, it goes 
without saying, 
and one host, en- 
countering an 
unfamiliar man- 
servant in the 
hall, is said to 
have been told 
that the stranger 
was one of the 
valets’ valets! 
One lady, when 
she comes for 
longer than a 
week - end, 1s ac- 
companied by her 
cook and butler in 
addition to her 
maid and chauf- 
feur. This is real- 
ly sensible, for if 
you have any special breakfast fads or 
any health régime (the lovely lady in 
question lives almost entirely upon noo- 
dles) it is tiresome to have your food 
prepared by your friends’ incompetent 
chefs. Of course if you send your hostess 
your diet-list ahead it is easier—many 
people find it worth while to telephone 
a menu, even for a single meal. A great 
deal, of course, can be managed with 
the modern vacuum bottles and canis- 
ters. One of the queens of society is said 
to arrive with an especially designed 
silver-gilt dinner-pail containing boiled 
rice, dried toast, Bulgarian sour milk, 
and other food requisites. 

Such precautions to insure your own 
comfort while visiting are, it appears, 
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not merely permitted, but almost <« 
pected, in the highest circles. There : 
mains, however, a considerable expe 
mental region where ultra-luxurious ar 
fashionable women are still working : 
reorganize country life on more ration 
lines. Some of these ladies, for examp! 
arrive withatrun 
of their own bex 
linen, their pi 
lows, and _ thei 
bath-room tow: 
an obvious ste; 
one would 
nearer perfect 
comfort for th 
guest. Yet quee: 
reactionary peop| 
are found who sa 
that this is not 
compliment to th 
hostess; that it is, 
in fact, distinct] 
the opposite. Pio- 
neers and martyrs 
for any cause have 
always met such 
opposition. Even 
though one feels 
it unnecessary, 
one would like 
here to encourage 
these devoted 
women at their 
work of civiliza 
tion. If America 
in the twentieth 
century could 
really make visit- 
ing in other people’s country houses 
anything but extreme physical agony, 
she would have made a historic con- 
tribution to the history of the race 
would really have conquered the social, 
as she did earlier the physical wilderness. 
As the country house rose, as me in 
short, became more of a hotel, it was 
said that the country hotel > le ae 
went out of existence. Here again th« 
philosopher must distinguish between 
the physical and spiritual—meaning, of 
course, the social—aspects of the ques- 
tion. The hotel remains in existence; 
it has increased in numbers, and it has 
been decorated and plumbed and grill- 
roomed out of all likeness to its prede- 
cessors. But it is true that it has ceased 
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to exist as a social arena, as an institu- 
tion which supplied not only board and 

icing, but new friends, sweethearts, 
and wives as well. If to latter-day sati- 
rists of American society like Mr. Henry 
lames the hotel still seems an enormous 
feature of the social landscape, how much 
core did it fill the field of vision for 
the nineteenth-century observer! N. P. 
Willis spoke smartly of all American 
summer hotels as having “‘too much 
paint, portico, parlor, piano, and pre- 
tension,” and his phrase will even now 
recreate for the imaginative the agree- 
able publicity of those days. In some 
skit of 1851 the same blithe writer pro- 
posed some codification of the “rules 
tor scraping acquaintances, since it was 
admitted by all that this was then the real 
object of hotel existence. It was the 
real object of such existence till a much 
later period. The best part of your 
summer holiday used to be your emer- 
gence from an accustomed social groove. 
You chose a resort where nature smiled 
and “nice people” gathered. These lat- 
ter, you assumed, as a matter of course, 
would smile, too, after they had sub- 
jected you to a few days of discreet 
examination. There existed, in fact, Wil- 
lis’s desired code of scraping acquaint- 
ance; you did it through interest in a 
dog or a child, or you spoke as together 


you consulted the thermometer or exam- 
ined the hotel register. Almost immedi- 
ately you exchanged verbally certificates 
of social authenticity, dwelling upon your 
happy relations with Mrs. Livingstone 
— the leader of fashion in your own 
10ome town, and delicately insinuating 
the hope that your new friend’s situa- 
tion as regards Mrs. Snooks, similarly 
situated upon her native heath, was 
equally felicitous. If, in addition, you 
could discover that when passing through 
New York you had both stopped (vul- 
garly, “put up”) at hotels of notable 
expensiveness, the trick was done—the 
hotel one stayed at in the metropolis 
was a much-trusted social indication in 
those days. 

“Sociability” is of course a quality 
hard to kill, but the ideal of the ordinary 
hotel nowadays would not seem to ex- 
tend beyond “armed neutrality” be- 
tween the guests. One’s interest in 
modern American hotels has come to be 
interest in their equipment, the arrival 
of bath-rooms for human beings, and 
the disappearance of the birds’ tubs in 
which the covey of vegetables used to 
appear at dinner. The negro waiter, 
with his tray elegantly held above his 
head upon his up-turned palm, is going 
too—the one American example of in- 
digenous charm in those who serve us. 


Among the Pines 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 
WHEN the true music of the soul is sung, 


Do they bend down—those princes of the quire, 
Immortal now, since they have left the lyre 
Either upon the mountain crags unstrung 
Or in primeval forests long uphung— 
With the sad South wind touched, or in the red 
Of sunsets sunk beneath the ocean bed? 
Do they who live behind the blue, among 
The invisible of Time, catch sweeter strain 
Than ours—hear from the soul what notes arise? 
Do they have power to sing earth’s joy or pain 
And set it ringing in the ancient skies? 
I hear among the pines along the shore 
Strange breathings which the winds make evermore. 
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The Harvest of Fear 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—lI 


CHAPTER III 
2#YLVIA’S letter to her 


ns ; ; 
4% brother, brief as it was, 
¢€ went straight to Nich- 
eM) olas’s angry heart, and 


} brought a passionately 
5 7 , 
Pak 


You girls are all right, I know. As for him 
—well, J have some decency, and as he is 
my father I won’t say what I think of him. 






Then he burst out about his wife: she 
was an angel of goodness and she had 
brought him into a church where he had 
at last found peace. She had helped 
him in a thousand ways. As for his 
father’s will, what did he care? He could 
leave his money to the devil, if he wanted 
to—or he could take it with him, which 
would amount to the same thing! He 
(Nick) had Gertrude, who was “worth 
all the money in the world!” 

“Sadie,” Miss Sylvia said, “we ought 
to write her.” 

“Oh, impossible!’ said Miss Sarah, 
shrinking; “ we told father we wouldn’t.” 

*“No, we didn’t,” Sylvia said, with 
sudden slyness; “‘I only said we ‘under- 
stood.’ Well, I shall write to her, if you 
won't!” 

She did. It was a cold letter. It 
could not be anything else, for such a 
marriage could only be shocking to 
Nick’s family. Still, she did write to the 
new Mrs. Halsey, and the letter gave 
great pleasure. Nicholas answered it, 
because, he said, “Gert isn’t much of a 
letter-writer, she’s too busy being a good 
housekeeper.” He inclosed a photo- 
graph of his wife, on the back of which 


e had written: 


Gertrude Halsey: The best woman in the 
world! N. H. 


Below the exuberant lines, another hand 
had added, in round, painstaking letters: 


_He’s just real foolish, but I just worship 
him, and he is the best man in the world. 
G. H. 


The two ladies, holding the carte d. 
visite under the lamp, a studying the 

round, simple face, surmounted by a 

foolish hat, blushed at such lack of deli- 

cacy. How could she be so gushing! 

Ladies in Old Chester did not say they 

“worshiped” their excellent husbands. 

‘I suppose she means she is sincerely 
duende to him; and she is certainly 
pretty,” Miss Sylvia admitted; “but 

“But not a lady,” the other sister 
murmured. And Sylvia, looking hard at 
the honest face, broke out: 

“I don’t care if she isn’t a lady; she’s 
good, and makes him happy!” 

After that the correspondence be- 
came a matter of course; the only un- 
usual thing about it was that Nick’s 
letters never came in the letter-bag, and 
his sisters kept their own counsel in re- 
gard to their oie of going, once a week, 
to the post-office and asking if there was 
anything for them marked “To be called 
for.’ Except that the Misses Halse) 
had a new look in their gentle faces, a 
look of interest and happiness, and even 
sometimes of excitement, life in the 
Halsey house settled back into the old 
grooves. Sylvia read aloud to her fathe: 
each night until her eyes saw doubk 
with fatigue, and Sadie supplemented 
the cook’s efforts about the coffee or 
what not. Mr. Halsey was late for 
breakfast for the same cause which, in 
the last few years, had so often kept his 
daughters waiting for their morning 
meal; he hummed good old Presbyterian 
hymn-tunes as he and the dogs came 
down-stairs, and he took his two fingers 
of Monongahela, making his old remark 
about the drunkard’s grave—a joke 
which William King told Dr. Lavendar 
would not be a joke if the tawyer kept 
the practice up much longer. He never 
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spoke of his son; and his son, in those 
letters which were “called for,”” never 
spoke of him. Nick had something bet- 
ter to talk about—his wife! And by and 
by—this was when the Halsey girls were 
most openly excited and happy—he had 
his two boys to talk about! The twins 
were born at the end of Nick’s first year 
of married happiness. It was Miss Syl- 
via who told Lewis Halsey that he was 
a grandfather; Sarah, listening outside 
the library door, heard only a grunt; 
then, carelessly: 

“That kind breed fast. I suppose 
there is an older child somewhere in the 
background?” 

Sylvia, too simple to see the innuendo, 
said, “Oh, no! Why, they’ve only been 
married a year—’ Then she under- 
stood, and blushed hotly. She was very 
angry as she flew out of the room, stum- 
bling on the threshold over her sister, 
who had not realized that the door was 
to open so quickly. She took Sarah’s 
arm and pulled her across the hall into 
the parlor. “Did you hear what he 
said? Oh, Sadie, how cruel in him! Poor, 
good Gertrude! I'll never tell him an- 
other thing about them!” she declared, 
hotly. It was a poor little retaliation, 
but it was the only one she could make. 
She repeated her reprisal when the first 
photograph of the twins arrived: “He 
sha’n’t see it!’ she said, fiercely—and 
felt that the babies were avenged. She 
and Sarah brooded and fluttered over 
the picture, which showed two round- 
eyed infants, with little bald heads bob- 
bing against each other. They didn’t 
have Nick’s looks, or even their mother’s 
rather common prettiness; they were 
just two little cuddling things, but the 
maiden aunts were almost tearful with 
maternal thrills. 

“If 1 could only see them!” Miss Sadie 
sighed, her big, mild eyes misty with 
happiness. 

“T’d like to see her, too,” Sylvia said; 
“T’ve grown really fond of her.” 

“She doesn’t know how to spell,” 
Miss Sarah said. 

_ “Well, I don’t myself, very well,” 
Sylvia declared, boldly. 

_But of course there was no possibility 
of seeing Nick’s wife, or the babies, 
either. Even if their absence from home 
could have been explained, the Misses 
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Halsey had no money for a journey. 
The occasional generosities of the break- 
fast-table ought, perhaps, to have been 
saved up to meet some such emergency, 
but they were almost always sent stealth- 
ily to Gertrude to buy this or that “for 
the precious babies.” In point of fact, 
Mrs. Nick spent the money for the stern 
necessities of rent and food quite as 
often as for the twins. For neither 
matrimony nor religion had changed 
Nick’s nature: his church was a great 
comfort, and his wife a greater comfort, 
but he was still a rolling stone. He rolled 
from one business to another, and the 
last one was always going to be the best 
yet. But the intervals between the 
businesses grew longer. Nick kept a stiff 
upper lip, and loved his common Ger- 
trude and his pudgy babies, and was 
tremendously happy, he told his sisters. 
He did not tell them that the strain and 
tug of trying to make a living was 
gradually undermining a system at best 
not robust, and since his marriage really 
delicate. It was Gertrude’s letters, writ- 
ten in her round, painstaking hand, that 
made the two sisters anxious. By and 
by came one that terrified them: 

He’s that sick, I’m just scared about him. 
If I could take him down south maybe he’d 
get well; but we haven’t got the money. 

Sylvia’s vow broke under that: “‘We 
must tell father! He can’t refuse to help 
Nick now.” 

Miss Sarah sighed. “‘ You don’t know 
father.” 

“He'll be a murderer, if he won’t help 
them!” cried Sylvia; and that very 
evening, at supper, she said, with breath- 
less boldness: ‘“‘Nick is very ill, sir. 
And—and they are so poor. Can’t I— 
I mean won’t you— I mean—they do 
need money so dreadfully, father.” 

Mr. Halsey put his plate down on the 
floor for Rover and Watch, then he 
looked at Sylvia with amused eyes. 
“There are many persons who need 
money in the world, Sylvia; but I don’t 
feel called upon to supply it.” Then he 
burst out, in a sort of scream, “Kee 
four mouths shut on that subject!’ 
With an oath he pushed his chair back, 


so violently that it upset with a crash, 
and the door slammed behind him. 

“Oh,” said Sylvia; “oh! oh!” and hid 
her face in her hands. 
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“Sylly,” her sister said, “there’s my 
pearl breastpin; we can send it to Ger- 
trude, and she can sell it.” 

Sylvia clutched at the idea. “So we 
can! And my topaz ring, too!” ? 

The search for anything valuable 
among their modest possessions was a 
great relief to them; but the things they 
sent did not help Gertrude mach—poos 
little old-fashioned bits of jewelry! A 
shell cameo pin, some hair bracelets with 
gold clasps; “the clasps are worth some- 
thing,” Sarah said; and two or three 
rings. But it was a comfort to the 
sisters to give all they had. This was 
just at the beginning of Nick’s decline. 
As it went on, more and more rapidly, 
the frightened wife threw her husband’s 
dignity, as well as her own, to the winds, 
and wrote to her father-in-law for help: 


He'll die unless something is done. He 
don’t know I’m writing, but won’t you please 
—please—please forgive him, and send him 
some money? I promise I won’t spend a cent 
of it on me or the children. 


There were two splashes on the page 
that might have moved Nick’s father, 
but they did not. Lewis Halsey, two 
years redder, two years more sodden, 
two years angrier, returned the letter to 
her without comment. 

The way Gertrude took his brutality 
showed the quality of the woman Nick 
had married. Her dignity and anger 
were very noble. She wrote to her sis- 
ters-in-law, and told them what their 
father had said; she added, very simply: 


He is a bad man, but he is hurting himself 
more than us. I am sorry for him, because 
he will be sorry when it 1s too late. When 
my Nick is dead he will be sorry. 


Was he sorry? Who can say! 

There came a day when the two sis- 
ters, weeping, went into the library. 
. . . Lewis Halsey had been working at 
his desk, but had risen, and with his 
hands in his pockets, a cigar in his 
mouth, was walking back and forth, 
thinking out a brief, and humming, 
cheerfully: 


From all that dwell below the skies, 

Let the Creator’s praise arise— 

It was Sarah who handed him the de- 
spatch: 

Nicholas is dead. —GERTRUDE. 


He read it. Read it again, and handed 
it back. Then, without speaking, sat 
down at his desk and took up his pen. 

“Father!” Sarah said; “oh, father, 
what—what shall we do?” 

“I can tell you one thing to do,” he 
said, quietly, and pointed to the door. 

They fled—that pointing finger was 
violently compelling. They hurried our 
of the room, jostling against each other 
like two frightened pigeons, not daring 
to look behind them to see what he did. 
If they had looked they would have seen 
nothing but the steady movement of his 
pen across his paper, which certainly 
would not have revealed anything to 
them. At the end of an hour he stopped 
writing and glanced over his brief; then, 
with a shrug, tore it up and threw it in 
the waste-basket. Perhaps that might 
have revealed something. 

That night, when the house had sunk 
into silence, Sylvia Halsey came into her 
sister's room; she sat down on the foot 
of Sarah’s bed, shading her candle with 
one hand. “I’m going,” she said, briefly. 

“Oh, Sylvia dear! You can’t! How 
can you?’ poor Miss Sarah said. She 
sat up in bed, her arms around her knees 
and her face twitching nervously in the 
faint light that shone through Sylvia's 
fingers. 

“I shall say I am going to Mercer to 
visit—-oh, anybody; [| can’t think who, 
yet. The Rogers, I guess. But I will 
go right through to Philadelphia. |’|! 
only stay for—for the funeral.” 

“If he were to find out!” 

“He can’t do anything worse to me 
than he has to Nick. And what do | 
care for his money, compared to Nick! 
Oh—my darling Nick!’ She broke 
down, and for a moment they both cried. 
“T’ve got to go, sister,” Sylvia said, 
wiping her eyes; “I couldn’t stay 
away. 

“But how about the money? It will 
cost fifty dollars at least, and if you ask 
him for so much as that, he’ll want to 
know why you want it. There’s no use 
just saying ‘Mercer.’ He knows you 
could go to Mercer and back, and do 
some shopping, and have fifty cents left 
over for the Rogers’ chambermaid—for 
five dollars. But fifty dollars! Oh, Sy!- 
via, it’s impossible. !”’ 

“T shall get it,” Sylvia said. 
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“How?” the other whispered, and 
leaned forward to hear the answer. 

“IT shall say I want to buy a new 
dress.” 

“But you don’t!” 

“Oh,” said Sylvia, with somber pas- 
sion, “I do—a black one. We have to 
have mourning; we only have the old 
crépe veils we had when Aunt Nancy 
died. Oh, I know he’ll give me the 
money—and I won’t buy the dress. 
Sadie! I would go to Nick’s funeral if I 
had to walk.” 

Miss Sarah fell back on her pillows 
and stared at her. ‘Sister!’ she gasped; 
“but to say you are going to Mercer, 
when you mean to go to Philadelphia— 
why, Sylvia!” 

“Tl am going to Mercer. There isn’t 
any falsehood about that. I have to go 
to Mercer to get to Philadelphia.” 

Miss Sarah was speechless. 

“You see, I don’t say anything that 
isn’t true. I merely don’t say all that 
is true.” 

“Of course it is deceiving him.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

“Oh, Sylly, ask Dr. Lavendar if it’s 
right!” 

Sylvia shook her head. ‘“‘No; he 
might say something that would change 
my mind; I’ll ask him—after I’ve done 
it. 

Then she slipped away to her own 
room, and the house was silent again. 

At breakfast the next morning she 
announced her purpose of “going to 
Mercer,” and, paling, asked for fifty 
dollars: “‘I need a new dress, sir.”” Lewis 
Halsey was silent for a minute. Then 
he laughed. 

“And | flattered myself that I had 
a white blackbird—a truthful woman! 
Well,” he baited her, “I'll give it to you 
next week.” 

lhe color flew into her face. 
to go to-day, father.” 

“It looks as if it were going to rain,” 
he demurred, maliciously; “better wait 
a few days.” 

She was silent. ‘‘ Well,” he conceded, 
looking at her with cruel eyes, “go, if 
you want to. I suppose you'll take the 
morning stage? The afternoon coach 
gets into Mercer pretty late;—and the 
Eastern express leaves at four-thirty! 
Give my regards—to the Rogers,” he said, 


“T want 
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sardonically. ‘As for the fifty dollars, I 
don’t carry fifty dollars in my trousers 
pocket! I'll leave a check for you on my 
desk in the library.” 

He went out of the room, stumbling 
over the dogs, but for once not swearing 
at them. 

“He knows!” Sarah said, clasping her 
trembling hands. 

Sylvia nodded. “But he’s going to 
give me the money!’ They watched 
him—a big, black figure, standing deso- 
lately in the sunshine—while George 
raised the hood of the buggy. 

“He doesn’t want to see people,” 
Sarah whispered. When he drove off up 
the road they stole over to the library. 
The check lay on his writing-table. 

“Oh,” Sylvia said, with passionate 
relief, “it’s for a hundred dollars—you 
can go, too!” 


Sarah shook her head: ‘‘Give Ger- 


trude the other fifty, to buy something 
for the little boys,” she pleaded. 


CHAPTER IV 


By course poor Sylvia’s childish lie 
could not have deceived any one. 

“‘She’s going to the funeral,” 
Lewis Halsey said to himself when he 
was writing the check. He smiled faint- 
ly: “The Rogers!” Sylvia was such a 
fool! But really he did not care much, 
one way or the other. “All women lie,” 
he told himself, dully. Nicholas, what- 
ever else he had done, had not lied. 
Well, Nicholas was dead. His face 
flushed darkly, as if some new anger sent 
the blood to his head. Death was Nicho- 
las’s last affront. To die, at thirty-five, 
with nothing achieved! Well, it was like 
all the rest of his career. Failure—fail- 
ure! And the opportunities he had had— 
Backed by Lewis Halsey’s ability and 
success, Lewis Halsey’s son could have 
gone far. Instead—! the lawyer brought 
his fist down on the table with a violent 
word—what had he done? Disgraced 
himself: that wife! those children! Well, 
if he preferred to wallow, it was nothing 
to Lewis Halsey. And his death was 
nothing, either. But he wasn’t a liar; 
he would say that for him; Nick wasn’t 
a liar. 

‘But she’s ‘going to the Rogers’!’’ he 
said to himself, with a sudden laugh. 
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Then the flare of anger died, and dull- 


ness fell upon him. He rose, heavily, 
and went out to get into his buggy; this 
time he had no word for Betty, and no 
cigar for George; his eyes were stupid 
and his face sodden. ‘“‘He’s heard the 
news,” George told himself. 

It was a beautiful June morning of 
rain-washed air and warm, green pas- 
tures. The sumacs and elderberry 
bushes, and buttonwoods and locusts 
made pleasant shadows on the road, and, 
after they were once out of Old Chester, 
Betty was allowed to take her time. 
Perhaps that strange, dark anger at this 
last injury that his son had done him 
absorbed her master, for he let her plod 
along at her own gait; once she stood 
still to bite at a fly on her shining side, 
and once, delicately, like a lady holding 
aside her skirt, she drew over to the edge 
of the road to let a wagon pass. Some- 
times she stopped to crop the blossoming 
grass growing close to the wheel-ruts. 
Unbidden, she paused at the watering- 
trough—a hollowed log, green with moss 
and dripping ferns—and took a long, 
cool drink. In Betty’s dim brain there 
may have been some pleased astonish- 
ment that she did not feel the slap of an 
impatient rein. She stood there quite 
a long time, stamping in the mud and 
pebbles in front of the trough, and 
switching her tail so sharply that the 
reins caught under it and were pulled 
over the dashboard; fl rested for 


a moment on the whiffle-tree, then 


— and dangled about her heels. 


Perhaps that reminded her of her duty, 
or else the flies were too troublesome, for 
she started briskly, and trotted for a 
while. But on the sunny pull up-hill 
she lounged again and took her time. 
An hour later, with the tangled reins 
dragging on the ground, she drew up in 
front of the small brick building with 
the Doric pillars from which the white 

aint was fiecking off, and where Lewis 
Halsey’s name on the brass door-plate 
was almost obliterated by years of pol- 
ishing. She stood there, rubbing her 
soft nose against the iron horse’s head 
on the hitching-post, stamping, and 
switching at the dies, until, by and by, 
one of the clerks looked out of the office 
window, and wondered at Mr. Halsey’s 
leaving her in the heat to toss her head 
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until the bridle lathered her sleek neck 
Then, suddenly, he noticed the reins, 
and even as he gaped at them, wonder- 
ing, he saw the pat huddling shape 
that had slipped sidewise on the seat of 
the buggy. 

“Good Lord!” Mr. Robin said, and 
ran bareheaded out into the blazing sun- 
shine. “Mr. Halsey!’’ he called; “Mr. 
Halsey?” But even as he called he 
saw the still face, and the fixed, open 
eyes. . . . Afterward the doctor said he 
might have been dead an hour; cer- 
tainly Betty had taken her time in that 
pleasant walk along the shadowy, green 
road. 

Half an hour after the clerk’s discov- 
ery, while the doctor was stiil in the 
office, the morning stage from Old Ches- 
ter, pulling through Upper Chester, 
passed the office door. A black-veiled 
figure was shrinking into the corner seat, 
her hands clasped hard together, her 
breath coming quickly. She kept her 
head turned away as they passed the 
little brick building; she did not see 
Betty standing at the hitching-post, nor 
did she notice that the front door, under 
its leaded fanlight, was open, and that 
a group of solemn people were standing, 
talking, about the door-steps. Not until 
the stage was well out of Upper Chester 
did Sylvia breathe freely. She had real- 
ized that her father had pierced the thin 
disguise of her deceit, and knew per- 
fectly well that she meant to disobey 
him. Ile was capable, she thought, of 
stopping the stage on the public street 
and dragging her back to obedience! 
*‘He would love to do it,” she said to 
herself, panting a little behind her long 
crépe veil. She was incapable, in her 
simplicity, of realizing that he might 
have been too indifferent to her and to 
her conduct to contend with her cour- 
age. So she passed him by, hiding in the 
corner of the stage. 

When she reached Mercer she stopped 
a minute at the Rogers’. “I said | was 

oing to see them, so I must,” she told 
Reset —— poor Sylvia preferred truth! 
Then she went to the railroad station, 
hours ahead of time, and bought her 
ticket to Philadelphia. It was as she was 
pacing up and down the platform, wait- 
ing for the train to back in, that she saw 
Mr. Rogers hurrying toward her. He 
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was plainly agitated, and he held some- 
thing in his hand. 

‘My dear Miss Sylvia! I am so dis- 
I—I must ask you to prepare 
for bad news. This despatch came to 
my house just a few minutes ago. It— 
it is bad news, my dear young lady.” 
He let the telegram tell her the rest. It 
was from Sarah, begging him to find her 
sister at the station and tell her that 
their father was dead and that she must 
come home. 

Sylvia read the despatch with dazed 
eves. The sudden confusion of ideas and 
purposes stunned her. Her father dead? 
No, it was Nick who was dead. And 
his funeral—she must go to Nick’s fune- 
ral! But her father? She did not un- 
derstand. What must she do? She 
stood in the big, noisy, dirty Union Sta- 
tion in Mercer, with people jostling past 
her, too overcome even to wipe away 
the tears that streamed down of face. 
Mr. Rogers stood beside her with patient 
sympathy. 

“You had better take the afternoon 
stage back to Old Chester, dear Miss 
Sylvia,” he said, kindly. 

“But Nick?” she said; “‘my brother 
Nick? Oh, I must go to Gertrude and 
the babies. No, Sadie wants me! Oh, 
what shall I do? Oh, poor father!” 

So, exclaiming and trembling, she let 
him lead her away; and by and by, in 
the late afternoon, she found herself in 
the stage again. She was keyed to such 
a pitch of courage in starting to go to 
her dead brother that the reaction of 
turning back left her almost indifferent 
to the terrifying news in Sarah’s de- 
spatch. At first she really did not take 
itin; her mind was full of Nicholas, and 
of Gertrude—who was expecting her! It 
occurred to her that she ought to have 
telegraphed Gertrude in Mercer why she 
wasn't coming to the funeral. She must 
do it as soon as she got to Old Chester! 

Could she get it into ten words, she won- 
dered; and counted the necessary words 
over once or twice on her fingers. She 
was glad she had money to pay for 
the despatch, because if she charged it, 
father would know it and would be angry 
and— Her mind crashed against the 
fact! He would never be angry again. 
He was dead! 

“Oh!” she said, faintly; and one of 
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the passengers looked at her. After that, 
as the stage went rumbling along be- 
tween the peaceful meadows and over 
the domed and wooded — she whenand 
realized what had happened. 

He must have died very, very sud- 
denly. Perhaps in his office; perhaps, 
even, on his way to his office; this made 
her shudder—all alone! He may have 
fallen out of the buggy! Oh, horrible! 
Poor father! Was it the shock of the 
news about Nick? It must have been. 
She wished she had not spoken of him 
as she did to Sarah; for he may have 
been sorry he had been so severe? Oh, 
he must have been sorry! And now they 
were both dead; poor father, poor Nick! 

Behind her shrouding crépe she burst 
out crying. She smothered her sobs as 
well as she could, but the passengers 
looked at her curiously, and one of them 
whispered to his neighbor that “that 
lady had bad news just before she left 
Mercer.” 

The June twilight had fallen like a 
perfumed veil when the stage drew up 
at her father’s house. 


CHAPTER V 


HEN came three empty days—days 


of lowered voices and darkened 

rooms and the scent of tuberoses 
and lilies. The bereavement, which 
struck at the habits of life, but was not 
grief, the daughters could have borne; 
and the silent house, the horror of the 
suddenness, they could have borne, too; 
the thing they could not bear was the 
thought of Nick—Nick, buried without 
their tears and honor! And poor Ger- 
trude, uncomforted by a sister’s sympa- 
thy; and the precious babies, all un- 
conscious of their loss. 

They talked constantly of Nicholas 
and his little family, and once—it was 
the second day, when they were in the 
dining-room, having a meager, woman- 
ish supper together, Sylvia said sud- 
denly, ‘* Will—will Gertrude come and 
live with us?” 

Sarah cried out at such a thought, 
at such atime. “Qh, Sylly, how can you 
say such things now, when he is just 
dead? You know he would never have 
allowed us even to—to think of such a 
thing.” 
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“But,” Sylvia said, under her breath, 
“we can think what we please, now.” 

“Sister!” Miss Sarah protested. 

They looked at each other, and the 
excitement in each face startled the 
other; for it was as Sylvia had said— 
they could think what they pleased! 
They could even say what they pleased. 
After a while, when things were settled, 
they could do what they pleased! 

The recognition of freedom is a heady 
thing. These two ladies, who 


had wept, and wept the more, 
To think their grief would soon be o’er, 


could not conceal from each other their 
consciousness of liberty. But such con- 
sciousness seemed a shameful thing to 
them both, so they hid it in lowered 
tones and phrases of sorrow. 

Sylvia said nothing more of her ability 
to think what she pleased; but after a 
while in a subdued voice she said: “I 
wish we knew about the will. Sadie, 
don’t you think he must have destroyed 
the old will and made one in Nick’s 
favor?” 

“If he didn’t,” Sarah reminded her, 
“‘we can share all we have with Ger- 
trude.” 

“Yes,” Sylvia said, “but the slight to 
Nick, the slight to poor Gertrude! But 
suppose he did destroy it, and didn’t 
make a new one—you know that is pos- 
sible—what then, Sadie?’ 

“Why,” said Miss Sarah, falling back 
on her scanty knowledge of the law, “I 
suppose it would all come to us three 
children; so Gertrude, or at any rate, 
the boys, would get Nick’s share.” 

“What I am hoping for is that he 
made a new will and forgave dear Nick.” 

“So am I,” said Miss Sadie. 

The funeral took place the next day, 
in a long, quiet rain. When the two 
daughters came back in the a twilight 
to the empty house—their house now— 
the senior clerk in Mr. Halsey’s office 
was awaiting them to offer respectful 
sympathy, and ask, in a low voice, one or 
two questions as to the wishes of his late 
employer's daughters. He said that 
he had put all Mr. Halsey’s papers to- 
gether. “But I did not,” - added, 
“come across the will. Doubtless it is 
in the desk in his library.” 

“You might look,” Miss Sarah said. 


They sat down in the parlor, with thei; 
thick veils still over their faces, and. 
holding each other’s hands, waited whi. 
he looked. 

It was a quarter of an hour before he 
came back to say, in a perplexed way, 
that he could not find the will in M; 
Halsey’s desk. The two sisters squeezed 
each other’s hands. 

“T think he made a will,” Sylvia said. 

“I cannot speak authoritatively,” 
Mr. Robin said, “but I am confident he 
did.” 

“Suppose,” said Sylvia, “he didn’t?” 

“Then the estate would go to your 
father’s heirs, my dear young lady; his 
three children. But, if I may say so, 
Mr. Halsey was much too careful a man 
to die intestate.” 

“But if he did?”’ Miss Sylvia insisted, 
“then my brother Nick would have a 
third?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Robin said; “or, rather, 
your brother’s heirs would.” 

When they were alone, Sylvia’s eyes 
were passionate with relief. 

“Sadie! He didn’t make that dreadful 
will! He just said what he did to—to 
scare us. So Gertrude will have Nick’s 
share.” 

“Thank God!” said the older sister. 

In the parlor that rainy evening, after 
the funeral, there was a curiously solemn 
moment. Miss Sarah had said some- 
thing about dear father, and wept; then 
they fell silent; the windows were open, 
and the smell of new box and wet roses 
came in from the dark garden; they 
could hear the rain falling on the leaves 
of the great catalpas on either side of the 
porch. Suddenly, in the silence, came the 

ad of soft feet on the steps; Rover and 
Watch whined a little, then scratched at 
the front door. Instantly one of the 
sisters called out, sharply: “ No, Watch! 
—No, Rover! You can’t come into the 
house!” 

And the other said, breathlessly, ‘‘ No! 
They can’t.” 

It was their declaration of indepen- 
dence. Immediately, in their natural 
voices they fell to talking of all the 
things they meant to do; and most of 
all, how they were going, as soon as they 
could settle things in the house, to Phil- 
adelphia, to see Gertrude—poor Ger- 
trude!—and the little boys. 
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In the next few days the situation took 
definite shape: Lewis Halsey’s will could 
not be found. The office, the bank, his 
library, an old desk in his bedroom, all 
had been searched, and no will appeared. 

“Tt isn’t like him not to have made a 
will,’ Mr. Robin said, over and over. “I 
can’t understand it!” 

“It doesn’t really make any differ- 
ence, does it?” Miss Sylvia asked. 

‘Probably not, so far as his family is 
concerned,” Mr. Robin said. 

It was the strangeness of such negli- 
gence, rather than any practical incon- 
venience resulting, from it, that made 
people wonder and talk about it. Will- 
iam King commented on it to Dr. 
Lavendar, who looked very much sur- 
prised. 

“Halsey not leave a will?” he said; 
“why, he must have! In fact, | happen 
to—”’ He paused. 

“‘__to what, sir?” William asked. 

“To think he did,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
mildly. Dr. Lavendar was very mild 
sometimes. “And that’s when he'll bite 


you, if you don’t look out,” poor, 


snubbed William said to himself. 

As for Dr. Lavendar, when he went to 
see the two bereaved ladies he said, 
gravely, that he-had heard that no will 
had as yet been found, and he was en- 
couraged to hope that their father had 
destroyed the will he made after poor 
Nick’s marriage. 

“Oh,” said Miss Sarah, blankly, “‘ you 
think he made one, Dr. Lavendar?” 

“Yes; he made one,” said the old 
minister; “‘but it seems probable that 
he thought better of it and destroyed it. 
| am very thankful, for at that time he 
was angry; and an angry will is always 
an unjust one.” 

He sat there in Lewis Halsey’s library, 
between the two sisters, and let them 
tell him what they meant to do. 

““We’ve written to Gertrude that she 
is to live with us, and we told her that 
the boys will have all poor darling Nick’s 
money, so she need never worry any 
more, 

“Isn’t that a little premature?” Dr. 
Lavendar said, gently; “of course, it is 
possible that somewhere—” 

But the two sisters cried out, impetu- 
ously, no! it wasn’t possible! They had 
looked everywhere. 

Vou. CXXIX.—No. 770.—29 


**When I was a boy,” said Dr. Laven- 
dar, “‘and | lost my top, or a fish-hook, 
my mother used to say, ‘Look in all the 
possible places, and then look in all the 
impossible places.’”’ 

The sisters laughed. They were be- 
ginning to laugh a little now, for, in spite 
of their grief about Nick, there was this 
happiness of being able to help Nick’s 
Gertrude. As for looking—‘“Oh yes; 
we've looked every place, possible and 
impossible,” said Sylvia, contentedly; 
“there isn’t any will.” 

It was with ne idea of searching fur- 
ther for what they did not want to find 
that the next day Sylvia reminded her 
sister of what must be done. “I suppose 
we ought to look over his clothes, before 
we go to Philadelphia for Gertrude?” 

Miss Sarah, shrinking from the task 
of all the generations, faltered that she 
supposed they ought. 

They began the sorting out and laying 
aside that afternoon; the house was very 
still, and in his room their voices were 
stilled, too. They did their work with 
painstaking respect for his possessions: 
this pile of things for the gardener; that 
for George; a trunkful to go to Dr. Lav- 
endar to be given to any poor man who 
might need them—‘“any worthy poor 
man,” Miss Sarah amended. 

“Yes,” Sylvia said, lifting out the pile 
of handkerchiefs in the top drawer of 
the bureau. ... There it was ! 

Openly, obviously, thrown in among 
some collars, hidden under a careless 
clutter of handkerchiefs. A long, folded, 
blue paper. It was unmistakable. It 
hardly needed the “ Last Will and Testa- 
ment” indorsed on the top. That it 
should have been in such a place was 
one of those incomprehensibly careless 
things which are done by careful men. 

Sylvia Halsey, emptying the drawer, 
cried out in a sharp voice: 

“Sarah! Here it is—oh, Sarah!” She 
held on to the edge of the drawer, look- 
ing down at that folded document; she 
was trembling all over. “What shall we 
do? Here itis!” 

Miss Sarah was speechless. 

“We must look at it,” Sylvia said, 
passionately. “I will know!” 

Deliberately, but with shaking hands, 
she broke the seals and began to read. 
Sarah, holding her breath, watched her. 
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Sylvia’s face changed from anxiety to 
violent anger. 

“Wicked!” she called out, loudly; 
“wicked! He calls Gertrude—he calls 
Nick’s wife—that name! Oh, I won't 
have it! I won’t bear it!” She threw 
the will on the floor and set her heel on 
it. “‘Wicked! Wicked! Read it; read 
his wicked will,” she said. 

Sarah picked the paper up and began 
to read it. In the middle of it, in her 
despair and shame, she sat down on the 
floor leaning her head against the bed, 
and groaned. In incisive words, brutal, 
cruel, insulting to his son and to the 
good and simple woman his son had 
married, Lewis Halsey had made that 
will which he believed “‘no lawyer this 
side of hell” could break. The two 
ladies, tingling from head to foot with 
horror and pain, did not realize the legal 
quality of the instrument before them, 
but they knew what it meant in relation 
to their brother’s wife. 

“Of course,” said Sylvia, “we could 
give her a third of the income; we can’t 
touch the principal, you see; but simply 
sharing the income wouldn’t make up 
to Gertrude and the little boys, and our 
Nick, our dear, dear Nick! for the awful 
things father says. Oh,” she said, sud- 
denly, raising her clenched hands and 
looking up, “I hate you, father!” 

She spoke through her shut teeth, and 
she looked exactly like Lewis Halsey. 
Sarah, crouching on the floor, cringed 
away from her. 

“Oh, Sylvia, do stop!” she whispered. 

Sylvia put out her hand and lifted her 
sister to her feet. ‘Now listen,” she 
said, curtly. She picked up the will, 
and read a paragraph here and another 
there. Even to their ignorant ears, it 
was conclusive. He left the entire in- 
come of his estate to his daughters, but 
he forbade them, “on pain of his dis- 
pleasure,” to use any part of this income 
for their brother, or his heirs or assigns. 
Then followed a long paragraph, in in- 
volved and technical terms, as to the 
final disposal of the property. 

“T can’t understand all that,” Sylvia 
said, skimming it with angry eyes; “‘it 
seems to be only another insult to Nick 
—a way of keeping the money from 
Gertrude and the little boys. 1 won’t 
read it!” 


“He can’t stop us from using the in- 

come as we like,” Miss Sarah said. 

“No; though he tries to!—‘on pain of 
his displeasure’ ! What do we care for 
his ‘displeasure’! But, Sarah, don’t you 
understand? Before we can get at th: 
income, to give it to Gertrude, the wil! 
would have to go to probate; and then 
everybody would know what he said 
know this dreadful lie about Nick’s 
wife; about the little boys’ mother 
our sister!”’ 

Miss Sarah was dumb. 

“There is only one thing to do,” Syl- 
via said, loudly. 

Sarah Halsey nodded. 

“We had better go down to the libra- 
ry,” Sylvia said, in a low voice; ‘‘there’s 
a fireplace there.” 

The two hurrying, furtive figures went 
swiftly down-stairs. In the library Sy|- 
via said: “‘We’d better close the shut- 
ters. Somebody might look in.” 

“No,” Sarah whispered; “because if 
any one saw the shutters shut—they 
might think—” 

“So they might,” Sylvia agreed; they 
closed the library door; there was a 
great jug of damask roses in the empty 
grate, and this they lifted, careful not 
to scatter the dark-red petals on the 
floor. 

“You'd better stand at the window, 
Sarah, and don’t let any one come near 
enough to the house to—see.” 

“Oh, Sylly,” the older sister said, 
gratefully, “ you are so brave! I couldn't 
do it! 

She went over to one of the long 
French windows that opened on to 
the porch, and stood there. Oh, how 
slow Sylvia was! Why didn’t she— 
do it? She was just about to turn 
when she heard the sharp sound of 
tearing paper. Sheet after sheet torn 
across and dropped into the grate. Then 
came the striking of a match and the 
spurt of flame. A minute later there 
was the tiny crackle of fire and the smell 
of burning paper. Sarah leaned against 
the casement of the window; she could 
hear the muffled sound of her own heart 
above the faint sounds of the flames. 

“Tt is done,” Sylvia said at last, sol- 
emnly. The older woman was speech- 
less. She came, trembling, across the 
room, and looked down at a little 
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charred heap in the grate. 
pe rfectly composed. : 

“We have done right, Sarah,” she 
said; “you must never think but what 
we have done right.” 

“Tt is a crime, you know,” Miss Sarah 
said, with dry lips. 

“Ie isn’t a crime to stop a crime!” 

They had forgotten the open window 
now, and clung to each other, one cry- 
ing, the other comforting; then, sharply, 
they sprang apart. There was a step 
on the path. Dr. Lavendar, under a big, 
green umbrella, with a palm-leaf fan in 
his hand, was coming up the path be- 
tween the flower-beds. 

Dr. Lavendar, on the porch, lowering 
his umbrella, taking off his hat and wip- 
ing his forehead, glanced through the 
open window. “Shall I come in?” he 
called; and without waiting for their 
reply he stepped over the low sill. 
“Busy?” he said. “I thought I would 
come and see how you were getting 
along.” 

“You are so kind, Dr. Lavendar,” 
Sarah Halsey said, breathlessly. 

“Well!” he said, chuckling, as his eye 
fell on the smoldering heap in the grate, 
‘| should think eighty in the shade was 
warm enough for you without—” He 
stopped short, his face changing abrupt- 
ly. He gave a quick look, first at one 
sister and then at the other. Neither 
spoke. A curling black cinder of paper 
fell from between the bars of the grate. 

“Do sit down, sir,” Sarah said, 
faintly. 

But Dr. Lavendar walked over to the 
fireplace. The air tingled with silence. 
Then Miss Sarah said, with a sort of 
gasp: “It is so hot; won’t you have a 
glass of water?” 

“No,” he said, gravely. Then he 
stooped and picked from the hearth a 
tiny scrap of blue paper. “You have 
been burning—rubbish?” he said. There 
was no answer. With the little piece of 
paper in his hand, Dr. Lavendar turned 
back and sat down on the sofa. There 
were a few vague words—about the 
heat, about the big strawberry that 
Willy King had found on his vines that 
morning and brought over on a fresh 
plantain leaf for Dr. Lavendar’s break- 
fast, about anything but the “rubbish.” 

Gradually Sarah Halsey stopped trem- 
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bling. Sylvia, who had not spoken since 
he entered, and who, with every muscle 
and nerve on guard, was standing in 
front of the grate, her spreading skirts 
hiding everything behind her, relaxed a 
little; and as the friendly, simple talk 
went on, the color came slowly back into 
her strained, white face. It seemed 
hours to the two sisters, but it was only 
a very little while that the old man sat 
there, talking gently of ordinary things, 
but with his eyes plumbing theirs. 

When at last he rose, saying, quietly, 
“Let me know if I can help you, girls,” 
the sisters watched him go out into the 
sunshine, and then turned and sobbed in 
each other’s arms. 

‘After this,” Sylvia said—“‘after this, 
I'll be—I’ll be—good.” 

**You’ve always been good!” the older 
woman comforted her. ‘“‘ Dr. Lavendar 
himself would not say anything else.” 

“Oh yes, he would,” Sylvia said, her 
breath catching in her throat; “yes, he 
would! He would say that this hap- 
pened because I have been a coward; 
oh, Sarah! a coward and—a liar. But 
he would have pity—he would know— 
he would remember—” 


Dr. Lavendar, under the big green 
umbrella, plodded along the dusty road 
in the frowning preoccupation of that 
pity of which Sylvia Halsey was so sure. 
**Poor children!” he was saying to him- 
self. “Poor girls! But it’s Halsey’s sin. 
He sowed fear. What other harvest 
could be reaped? But it must be the 
last harvest. The girls are my job, 
now.” 

In the dark coolness of his study he 
sipped a glass of water and looked at 
that scrap of blue paper. There was 
nothing written on it; not a single be- 
traying word; it might be any kind of 
“‘rubbish”—no one could possibly be 
sure what kind. 

“Ignorance is a great thing,” Dr. 
Lavendar meditated; “‘certainly I don’t 
know.” He tore the paper up into mi- 
nute scraps and sat holding them in his 
hand for several minutes. “That poor 
woman and her babies are provided Bor.” 
he thought. “But suppose I had come 
ten minutes earlier!” Then he got up 
and dropped the little handful into his 
waste-basket. 


END.| 








The Disintegrator 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


} lying helpless by the 
roadside they picked 
him up and carried him 
to the “lock-up,” for 
how did they know he 

< was a prophet, that in 

his person he carried legend and _ ro- 
mance? He could not have accom- 
plished what he did had he made his 
entrance in a less spectacular manner. 
The town had been “ prohibition” so 
long that a drunken man lying in the open 
street, almost in the shadow of the town 
hall, sent a ripple through Greenhurst, 
Massachusetts. As long as the memory 
of living man could reach, those who got 
drunk did so in solitude or in the privacy 
of the back room of the Allen House. 
Here they were put to bed and kept 
quiet by Si Allen until they sobered up. 
Others went out of town. Thus was the 
god of Temperance worshiped and his 
name—or should I say her name—kept 
sacred. This is the reason that, lying 
drunk and unashamed in the light of 
day, the stranger slapped all the tradi- 
tions of Greenhurst in the face, for Ine- 
briety was no longer a jovial and noisy 
son of Bacchus, but sinister and secret, 
an eye-winking, chop-licking personage. 
Gideon Howes’s sense of humor was 
tickled by the event. He strolled into 
the Allen House and leaned against the 
opposite door-jamb from that occupied 
by the proprietor. During his residence 
abroad Howes, although a New-Eng- 
lander of good family, had learned to be 
democratic. Like New England towns 
of its class, the social divisions of Green- 
hurst were definite and clear-cut. 
“What sort of a fellow was it they 
arrested this morning?’ Howes asked. 
“Nice looking, they say,” responded 
Allen, briefly, his speculative eyes upon 
the drug emporium. “Nice looking, 
clean-shaven, decent dressed; they say 
he was paralyzed for fair.” 
“Where did he get it?” asked Howes, 


voicing the question that was agitati: 
Greenhurst. “Been up against the soda 
water?” Like all adult males of th. 
younger generation and most of those « 
the older, Howes knew where you coul:! 
“get it.”” Allen snorted a snort that wa 
engendered partly by rage and partly }) 
outraged trust. He and Mr. Richardson, 
proprietor of the drug-store, had come to 
an understanding as to who should dis 
pense the spiritus frumenti the year be- 
fore Mr. Richardson’s son had gone to 
the legislature. 

“There’s your aunt,” he vouchsafed 

“So she is; she’s going to the jail.” 

On their way across the common were 
two ladies; one was Miss Amelia Tither- 
ington, and she clasped in her hand a 
sheaf of leaflets which even from that 
distance her nephew recognized as tracts. 
She was president of the Temperanc: 
Society, and had been informed no less 
than seven times by telephone of thx 
event. She was accompanied by Miss 
Rose Nelligan, that flower-like person 
whom Howes had discovered in his excur- 
sions into democracy. Rose Nelligan had 
the freshness of a hawthorn-tree in full 
bloom, and her eyes were like blue-gray 
sapphires, and they were edged with 
dark rims; her hair had gleams of red- 
gold in its glossy wilderness. Now sh: 
was merry, now wistful; now she looked 
like a sweet, lovable woman, now sh« 
looked like an elfin fairy thing, the sort 
that had inspired the Celtic music and 
the Celtic stories. Her anger flamed hot 
and high for nothing at all, and tears 
sprang to her eyes at any tale of injus- 
tice; she was capable of fierce quarreling 
and heart-breakingly warm forgiveness, 
and her manner was ineffably New Eng- 
land. Her father, an Irishman from Sligo 
County, was a master-carpenter, and she 
taught school. 

If you have ever lived in New England 
you know how many traditions had been 
shattered for Gideon’s sake just at the 
mere mention of the fact that his aunt 
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was walking across the common on such 
an intimate errand as to reform a drunk- 
ard, accompanied by Miss Rose Nelli- 
van. When bidden by her nephew to 
arise and call upon the fairest flower in 
New England, Miss Titherington had 
done so without a murmur. She was 
probably the one person of her class in 
all Greenhurst who could have made 
such advances to lovely Rose Nelligan, 
hecneitl Rose had had her heart broken 
when, on leaving high-school, she found 
that her friends belonging to the “real 
American families” faded from her. Rose 
had taken this defection of her friends 
deeply to heart, the wound had never 
healed, and this was why Gideon found 
her shy and hard to find as any of the 
lovely wood flowers she resembled. 
They were soon led into the presence 
of the delinquent, and not even the 
pallor of the morning-after had im- 
paired his undeniable good looks. He 


was manly and up-standing; there was 
still such a look of the candor and inno- 
cence of youth about him that there 
burst from Miss Titherington’s lips the 


spontaneous cry: 

“Oh, my poor boy! 
do it?” 

[he poor boy was surprised at this 
exclamation, but he showed his obliging 
temperament immediately by answering, 
his candid eyes upon Miss Amelia: 

“Ma’am, I love drink.” 

“You have made friends,” said Miss 
Amelia, “‘with mankind’s greatest ene- 
my.” She trembied like her name as she 
stood there; she was wounding her finest 
feelings in thus talking; it was horrible 
to her to invade the spiritual privacy of 
another, but her morals were stronger 
than herself; they drove her to this 
course. Something of this penetrated to 
the prisoner. He looked at her specu- 
latively from behind the bars of the iron 
cell, which, like two other cells, was 
situated conveniently in the cellar of the 
town hall. 

“T guess you never beat it to the bar,” 
he remarked, “after a fierce day’s work, 
when there wasn’t no feelin’ such as 
makes a man a man, and, after you 
had had your foot on the tail awhile, 
you felt like a human being again, or 
you wouldn’t miscall drink so.’ 

Rose, who was easily moved to mirth, 


Why 
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snickered; Gideon looked at the ceil- 
ing. 

“Was that what brought you where 
you are?” inquired Miss Titherington. 

“No, ma’am,” said the inebriate. 
“Three reasons got me here, and, believe 
me, I was some paralyzed. One was I 
had been spending a week in a factory 
town agitating, the second reason was | 
wanted to feel like a god, and the third 
and real reason was that this is a tem- 
perance town. When I see that I'd 
come into a temperance town I just 
naturally would ’ve wanted to get full, 
anyway. I'd heard of temperance towns, 
but had never been in one; the thought 
that my free rights were bein’ interfered 
with by laws made all the manhood in 
me rise, an’ I got full. It was all too 

easy, but never again—in a prohibition 
town. l’ll bring it with me another 
time. I never had a head like this; 
nothin’ I ever drank, pure alcohol nor 
nothin’, ever knocked me out like the 
kerosene that old guy sold me.” 

Amelia Titherington was trembling 
with indignation. 

“Who sold you this poison?” she de- 

manded. The prisoner rested his head 
in his hands and moved it wearily. 

“The old geezer in the drug- store with 
the white-wool trimmings. 

Then for the first time Gideon joined 
in the conversation. “You said you 
were agitating,” he said. ‘“‘What for, 
may | ask?” 

“I’m an anarchist,” replied the pris- 
oner, wearily, and he closed his eyes. 
Miss Titherington, however, had already 
started for the door. 

“What are you going to do, Aunt 
Amelia?” her nephew asked. 

“Take steps,” she replied, tartly, and 
with a briskness that one wouldn’t have 
believed possible of her; and thus it 
was that the social fabric of Greenhurst 
was rent in twain. 

It was in vain that all was done to 
shield the erring bulwark of the domi- 
nant party in Greenhurst, Mr. Philos D. 
Richardson. The unreasonableness of 
the Temperance Society proved again 
how little fitted are women for the ballot, 
and how no arguments can avail; they 
do not understand politics. In vain the 
husbands pointed out the pain Richard- 
son’s wife and daughter would feel, and 
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that election was nearing, and in vain 
they showed what a _ laughing-stock 
among its less temperate neighbors 
Geonalienas would seem. But these ar- 
guments availed nothing with the ladies. 

They reckoned without the anarchist, 
Adolph Heffelinger. On the witness- 
stand he seemed what they call in New 
England towns “lacking.” He did not 
remember what he had said to the ladies. 
Miss Titherington, shivering, testified 
that the prisoner had obtained it from an 
*‘old geezer with white-wool trimmings.” 
Rose Nelligan testified the same; so did 
Gideon; but Adolph Heffelinger’s mind 
remained vacant. 

After the trial Gideon sought out 
Adolph. 

“Why wouldn’t you testify?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t believe in courts,” replied the 
other. 

“But,” said Rose Nelligan, “you 
promised to tell the truth; you perjured 
yourself.” 

“They've got no right to make me 
promise to tell the truth, have they?” 
cried Adolph, with heat. “They’ve got 
no right to bring me here. The only 
reason I came was to save myself trou- 
ble. Why, I wouldn’t send a man up for 
selling me knock-out drops. It isn’t his 
fault; he’s the victim of a bad social 
condition.” 

Rose looked at him in awe. “Don’t 
you believe in anything?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” said Adolph, “I believe in not 
working for the present state, and I’m 
never going to do it again.” 

“How ’ll you live?” asked Rose, anx- 
iously. 

“Td a lot rather starve than go 
against my principles. If a man’s got 
principles, let him live up to them.” 

“TI don’t call not believing in work a 
principle,” said Rose; “I call it being 
lazy.” 

“T suppose you don’t,” replied Adolph, 
sadly, “I suppose you don’t. That’s 
because you’ve never thought in your 
life; you've never had one little thought 
that belonged to you. You an’ other 
creatures like you, looking sweet and 
delicate, can bear to live in a world 
where civilization kills just such sweet 
women as yourself without raising your 
voices in protest; and when any one 


tells you to think, what do you do?” He 
spoke with a winning gentleness. “ Y, 

get mad at me; you call me lazy by 

cause | make you think for a minut 
It hurts people to think. You're con 

fortable, and you'd like to forget what 
sort of a world you’re living in just by 

cause you an’ your folks don’t do any 
work.” 

“I do work,” cried Rose. “I’m 
school-teacher, and my father’s a car- 
penter.” 

A gleam passed over Adolph’s fac: 
“Oh,” said he, “I thought you was a 
lady.” 

Gideon laughed. 

“You needn’t laugh,’ said Adolph, 
with his gentle, sweet tone. “It takes 2 
real weight off my mind; I’d rather |. 
a sneak-thief than a lady. I couldn’ 
bear to think of her being a lady; I liked 
her from the first, and any woman who 
works, even if it’s at such a darn fool 
thing as teaching, is better than these 
blamed parasites. Schools are good fo: 
the poor, hard-working mothers, though 
of course they’re bad for the children. 
I’m going along.” 

Then it was that Gideon first named 
Adolph. “There,” he said, “there’s th: 
new spirit. There’s Protest, and ther 
are going to come hundreds and thou- 
sands of them. There were we three: 
I, the philosopher, knowing that | and 
my kind will have to go; you, the con- 
servative; and he, the disintegrator.” 

“Didn’t he have nice teeth?” asked 
Rose. “He didn’t look to me as though 
he ever threw bombs.” 

Again Gideon laughed, joyously. 

It was not long after this that Miss 
Amelia asked her nephew, as he came in 
for his cup of tea: 

“Gideon, my dear, have you found 
out, as I asked you, if that drunken 
young anarchist is lurking around these 
woods?” 

“Tf he is,” said one of the three ladies 
taking tea with Miss Amelia, “I sha’n’t 
sleep in my bed nights.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Gideon, “I wish 


ou wouildn’t call my friend, Adolph 
Hefclinger, a drunken anarchist. He’s 
a very charming young fellow, most 
amusing and intelligent. It is true that 
he’s camping temporarily down in Corn- 
wall woods.” A little shiver ran through 
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the assembly. Miss Amelia corroborated 
bravely: : ; 

“He’s really a delightful personality, 
and if led into better paths—” 

[hen it was that Gideon tampered 
with the wheels of fate, for it was with 
malice and knowing his audience that he 
said: “His ideas and mode of living re- 
mind me so much of Thoreau. I sup- 
pose if you had had your way, auntie,” 
he went on, sweetly, “you would have 
converted Thoreau, wouldn’t you, and 
have had him live like everybody else?” 

At this sacrilegious idea Miss Tither- 
ington flushed. “Indeed I would not 
have, Gideon dear,” she protested. Thus 
was planted the seed of the flower that 
turned Adolph Heffelinger from a drunk- 
en young anarchist into a prophet. 

Although a small country town, Cul- 
ture walked through the streets of 
Greenhurst unchecked. There were 
more cultured men per hundred inhabi- 
tants—that is, if you include the small 
and exclusive summer colony from Bos- 
ton—than one would find per thousand 
in the average town of its size. Each one 
of these intelligent men heard within 
the week that Gideon Howes considered 
Adolph Heffelinger a charming fellow. 
Greenhurst was going to run no risk of 
harboring an angel unawares; and, more 
than this, it enjoyed the distinction of 
having a private little prophet of its 
own. Few had ever before seen a real 
Radical face to face, and the things he 
had said stirred them. His commonplaces 
were their madnesses, and, besides that, 
his manner was winning and he had the 
gift of deep sincerity; that, combined 
with his passion for propaganda and 
discussion, made Adolph easy of ac- 
cess. 

Men who took an interest in him were 
many of them singularly good and gen- 
tle; many of them had lived lives as 
unadventurous as that of the average 
woman. It inflamed their imaginations 
to meet one who had stepped out of the 
frame of civilization as they knew it, 
who didn’t need the support of the accus- 
tomed run of things to keep him alive. 
Chey enjoyed being treated by Adolph 
as though they were the robber barons 
of industry. They did not know that in 


a with Gideon Howes Adolph 
asked: 
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“What do those old hens want o’ me? 
What makes ’em come down here?” 

From the cultured ones Adolph’s ideas 
permeated through the rest of the com- 
munity, strangely garbed, grotesquely 
distorted, and losing none of their por- 
tentousness. Wherever a knot of men 
gathered—in the barber-shop or in Si 
Allen’s back room—sooner or later the 
talk fell on Adolph. He was mad, he 
was a reprobate, yet his ideas floated 
through their talk. In the spacious 
drawing-rooms of Miss Titherington’s 
friends they discussed him with keen in- 
tellectual joy. 

Gideon Howes spent his leisure in 
aiding the Disintegrator. In the pool- 
room he led the conversation to the 
subject; he took a perverse joy in stir- 
ring up Greenhurst until it felt as though 
a fabulous danger dwelt in Cornwall 
woods. Wild talk began to float around. 
The Disintegrator was making bombs; 
his place was full of time-clocks. He 
was experimenting in nitroglycerin. 

Meantime the Nelligans gained fast 
in notoriety, for Adolph dropped in 
there of an evening as any young fellow 
might. It happened just this way: he 
was walking past the Nelligan home one 
evening and Rose was sitting on the 
porch; Mr. Nelligan, in his shirt-sleeves, 
the soles of his socks turned to the street, 
smoked at peace. Adolph stopped a 
second, gazed at Rose’s loveliness, and 
would have passed on when she com- 
manded: 

“Come in and tell me why you said 
what you did about the schools.” 

“You don’t think poison and trash 
are good for children’s stomachs, do 
you?” replied the indefatigable propa- 
gandist. 

“No,” replied Rose. 

“Then why do you think the lies and 
useless things you teach ’em are good 
for their minds?” 

“Right ye aire,” joined in Mr. Nelli- 
gan. “I always told ye, Rosie, a boy 
was better off at work.” 

They were off. By the time Gideon 
dropped in, Rose was red with anger. 
Adolph was talking with his imper- 
turbable gentleness. 

“Oh, and the awful part of it is,” she 
told Gideon afterward, “that some of 
the things he says are right.” 
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“Of course they are,’ said Gideon, 
smiling philosophically. 

“He’s better than you are, anyway,” 
flashed Rose, with the naive logic of her 
sex. ‘He cares about something.” 

‘I care about something; I care about 
you, Rose,” answered Gideon, seriously. 

At this Rose stamped her foot. 


For a little while the Plain People and 
the Aristocracy (let us be frank about it 
for once) went hand in hand in their 
interest. Then the stomach of the Plain 
People began to rise at the thought of 
Adolph. He derided freely all their fe- 
tishes—State, School, and Church alike. 
It affected them oddly to have the 
sure foundation of their world ques- 
tioned. Moreover, all thought pained 
them. 

Then it was that Miss Zella Allen com- 
plained to her brother, “‘I miss chick- 
ens!” 

It was here that Town and Manor 

arted and went their separate ways. 
Fuse as the theory of Adolph as the 
isintegrator, as the prophet of the 
future, was flowering in the minds of 
Amelia Titherington and her friends, 
Miss Zella Allen and her friends began 
muttering about him in sinister fash- 
ion. They could stand for dynamite 
being prepared for a distant capitalist, 
but not for their hens being prepared 
for a dynamiter’s dinner. 

“How does he live?” they wanted to 
know. “As fur’s we know, he ain’t got 
no means of support.” The community 
began guessing that he had better move 
on or they would know the reason 
why. 

When Gideon learned this he was sin- 
cerely shocked and pained. ‘‘ Why,” he 
argued, “‘Adolph’s a bully chap, and 
haven’t you all had more fun out of him 
than you have had out of anything in a 
month of Sundays? What are you going 
to talk about after you have hounded 
him away? Isn’t this a free country?” 
he demanded. 

“The country is free,” some one 
opined, “but chickens ain’t.” This un- 
worthy witticism pleased Gideon no 
more than the more dangerous growlings. 

“What’s he doing here, anyway? 
How do we know he ain’t making 


bombs?” 


“Great heavens!’ he said to Rose. 
“they ought to pay him to stay.” 

“If he wants to stay, why doesn’t h 
work?” Rose inquired. 

“T don’t wonder anarchists talk abo. 
the ‘bourgeois,’”” Gideon fumed. 

“I’m a ‘bourgeois,’”’ said Rose. 

“Oh no, you are not,” Gideon pro- 
tested. 

“What am I, then?” Rose wanted tv 
know. 

“T’ve told you a thousand times,” said 
Gideon; “‘you’re an angel.” 

“You never treat me seriously,” s! 
flamed. 

“You’re utterly adorable when you'r 
angry,” replied Gideon. 

She stamped her foot, went in, and 
slammed the door. Gideon sat patient!) 
on the steps and waited. Mr. Nelligan’s 
voice came through the window: “ Don't 
mind her, Mr. Howes; she’s quarrelin’ 
with you ’cause Adolph won’t fight with 
her. — to a woman is the comfort 
that drink is to some of us men.” 

“Core out,” called Gideon; “com: 
back, Rose, and I'll tell you a schem« 
I’ve got about Adolph. I sha’n’t let ‘em 
run him out.” 

“I don’t want to hear you or your 
schemes about Adolph,” Miss Nelligan 
asserted. The unseen Mr. Nelligan 
chuckled. 

“It’s sore with him she is because he 
won’t do what she tells him to; I like a 
man that can stand out against a 
woman.” 

“It’s awful the way you men stand 
together! Shame on you for encourag- 
ing a young man to waste his life!” came 
from the heated Rose. 

Meantime the Forwards Club, a lunch- 
eon club with 2 select membership of 
only fourteen, of which Miss Tithering- 
ton was a member, conceived a_ bold 
idea. They were tired of hearing about 
the prophet at second hand. The plan 
was put to Gideon by his aunt. 

“Why wouldn’t he come up,” she 
asked, “‘and give us a little talk? W< 
want to know through what mental proc- 
esses he arrived at his present conclu- 
sions.” But here Gideon laughed al- 
most rudely at the idea. 

“You couldn’t drive him with the ax, 
Aunt Amelia,” he vulgarly remarked, 
and paused. “Perhaps,” he said, “it is 
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THE DISINTEGRATOR 


I can’t promise it, 


- barely possible 
He would let 


but I’ll see what I can do. 
you come down there.” 
“Oh, go on, _Adolph,” he urged his 
friend later. “Let ’em come down. 
You'll have the time of your life. Let 
a bunch of those parasites learn for once 
vhat you think of society, of which they 
re an unnecessary by-product. Go 
thead and tell them that anarchists are 
the only Christians left and that most of 
them don’t know it. Tell em about the 
pe ople’ s impassioned cry for a wider life, 
f »¢ more life, and all that sort of thing. 
You’ll never have a chance like that 
again. Goon. Tell them how shut in 
they have been. Oh, go on!” 

A smile flickered over Adolph’s coun- 
tenance. “All right,” he agreed. 

It was a deep adventure of the spirit 
to them, although they never were grate- 
ful enough to him, to be sure; and why 
the value of the shake-up he gave them 
should have been lessened by what hap- 
pened afterward I can’t tell you. You 


must judge for yourself. None of them 
showed their surprise at finding Rose 
Nelligan already at the little shack. 


Viost of them knew Rose, and they 
greeted her with whatever cordiality the 
occasion demanded. 

Then Adolph arose, and they sat there 
while he deliberately tore to pieces their 
social structure. They listened to him 
with shivers running up their backs, sit- 
ting on wraps on the ground before him, 
while he, bareheaded, a stern and ear- 
nest young prophet, pointed out that 
they, of all creation, had the least right 
to live on the earth, that humanity 
groaned under the burden of supporting 
them and other women like them in idle- 
ness. He made them feel like duchesses 
of an aristocracy. He made them feel 
like sinners. What didn’t he do for 
them? He was prodigal in his gifts, and 
yet for what happened none of them 
ever forgave him. 

Before he had finished, the noise of 
men’s voices came to them through the 
trees, a little angry rumble as of a dis- 
tant mob, and upon this little assembly 
broke in the constable, Si Allen, some 
five outraged citizens, some fifteen curi- 
ous ones, and a rabble of excited lit- 
tle boys; and they turned their faces 
on the astounding .spectacle of all they 
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respected most, the best and promptest- 

aying people of Greenhurst, and Rose 
Nelligan, sitting upon the dry leaves at 
the feet, so to speak, of the loafer. 

It was Gideon who first broke the 
silence. “‘May I inquire,” said he, with 
the irritating politeness of the aristocrat, 
“what brings us the honor of your 
company?” 

Here Si Allen’s patience snapped; he 
had borne with Gideon’s undesired com- 
panionship in silence; now he broke out: 

“Yes, you may! We’ve come to tell 
him” —he jerked a vulgar thumb toward 
the direction of Adolph—*‘to leave! We 
don’t want no drunken loafers makin’ 
dynamite down to our woods.” 

“We're sorry to disturb these here 
ladies,” put in the constable, “but it’s 
quite a walk; and sence we’re here— 

“ But what’s he done?” cried out Rose 
of the ready anger. 

“The charge is vagrancy, Rosie,” 
swered one of the men. 

“It seems to me to be some misappre- 
hension, gentlemen,” Gideon gave forth, 
with lofty seriousness. Poor young man, 
he had never enjoyed himself more. 
“You could hardly arrest my guest on 
the charge of vagrancy. When I noticed 
your lack of courtesy to Mr. Heffelin- 
ger and your small-mindedness, I bought 
this tract of land and asked him to re- 
main here.” 

“How does he support himself?” 
growled Si Allen. 

“Yes, how?” chorused the thwarted 
row d. 

“It really isn’t any of your business 
how any guest of mine derives his in- 
come,” said Gideon, suavely, “and par- 
don me if I suggest that you yourselves 
are just at present violating the trespass 
laws: If we were not in the midst of a 
little social meeting I wouldn’t hurry 
you so. Good afternoon!” 

After the invaders had departed 
Adolph resumed: 

“TI guess I’ve said all I’ve got to say 
except one thing, and that’s why I let 
you ladies come here this afternoon. 
Some of the girls of your families have 
been mean to my Rosie, an’ I wanted her 
to hear me tell you just what I thought 
about you, because Rosie an’ me are 
goin’ to be married.” 

Though Gideon’s heart stopped beat- 


an- 
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ing for a moment, it is a credit to his 
class that he never turned a hair, but 
smiled as the occasion demanded. A 
murmur ran through the group of mid- 
dle-aged ladies; they had had intellec- 
tual excitement, adventure, and now 
romance. Alas! that it was to be so 
spoiled for them. 

“Do you share your fiancé’s beliefs, 
my dear, and are you going to live down 
here?” they inquired. They, too, won- 
dered how he supported life. Perhaps 
by time-clocks, perhaps by selling explo- 
sives; but now it was Rose herself who 
blighted their illusions. 

“Oh no,” she dimpled. “We're not 
going to live down here. Adolph’s going 
mto business with pa; Adolph’s a car- 
penter, you know!” 

A perceptible pause made itself felt; a 
cold chill fell upon the assembly. Final- 
ly Miss Amelia chirped out: 

“How lovely for you and your father!” 

“Yes, so nice!” echoed some one else, 
and every one felt those sentiments to 
be inadequate. It was the stir that 
precedes departure. The prophet’s man- 
tle had fallen, disclosing an honest work- 
man about to be married to Rose Nelli- 
gan. Fate and he had joked with them. 
It is one thing to be lectured by a preda- 
tory or—delightful thought !—possibly a 
bomb-throwing anarchist: to have one’s 
social vices stripped bare before one, but 


quite another to be brought down to 
Cornwall woods for the purpose of hay- 
ing Rose Nelligan hear her lover ease 
his mind, a person who at any tim: 
might be mending one’s piazza or shin- 
gling one’s roof. 

After the club had departed, Gideon 
put his hand on Adolph’s shoulder. 

“I called you the Disintegrator,”’ } 
said. “Forgive me; I was mistaken. 
There's the great disintegrator of th: 
ages.”” He smiled toward Rose. 

“Let me tell you, Mr. Gideon Howes,’ 
said Rose, her black brows publishing he: 
displeasure, “‘Adolph’s going to be just 
as much of an anarchist when he’s mar- 
ried to me as he ever was.” 

“Sure,” said Gideon, “sure. Talk's 
free. You can keep on talking, Adolph. 
You will be a ‘quaint character’ when 
you get old enough.” 

A look of dumb pleading came in 
Adolph’s eyes. He ad cared for his 
principles, you see, and had lived by 
them. 

“You know how it is when you like a 
girl,” he muttered. 

“Yes, I know,” said Gideon, and ther: 
was a forlorn note in his sympathy. 

Rose the Disintegrator stood apart, 
half angry, half smiling, distractingly 
lovely. 

“Are you coming along, Adolph?” sh: 
said. “ Pa’s waiting.” 


In Memory of a Dumb Friend 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


TRANGE that so small mortality should leave 
So large an emptiness! for as we grieve 
Your little life of seven happy years 
Ended for us, one who could understand 
Each subtle word, and answer hand with hand, 
Had hardly taken greater toll of tears. 


Yet why should we not mourn as for a friend? 

That name was yours—if every man would spend 

His life as well, earth were not hard to save. 

Grant that God made your heart and brain but small, 
What more has an archangel than his all? 

And all God gave to you, to us you gave. 
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The 


Price of Love 


A NOVEL 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


CHAPTER XVI (Continued) 


me @XACHEL stared at the 
Dletter. It was the first 
V2 letter she had seen writ- 
| ten on the new note- 
paper, embossed with 
the address: “ Bycars, 
{ ¢ Bursley.”” Louis would 
not have Beeais Lane” on the note- 
paper, because “ By cars”’ alone was more 
vague and impressive; distant strangers 
might take it to be the name of a mag- 
nificent property. Her lips curled. She 
violently ripped the paper to bits and 
stuck them in the fire; a few fragments 
caped and fluttered like snow onto the 
fender. She screwed up the envelope 
nd flung it after the letter. Her face 
marted and tingled as the blood rushed 
passionately to her head. 

She thought, aghast: “Everything is 
over. He will never come back. He 
will never have enough moral force to 
come back. We haven’t been married 
two months, and everything is over. 
\nd this is Easter Saturday. He want- 
ed us to be at Llandudno or somewhere 
for Easter, and | shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if he’s gone there. Yes, he 
would be capable of that. And if it 
wasn’t for the plaster on his face, he’d 
be capable of gallivanting on Llandudno 
pier this very night!” 

She had no illusions as to him. She 
saw him as objectively as a god might 
have seen him. 

And then she thought, with fury: 

“Oh! What a fool I’ve been! What 
a little fool! Why didn’t I listen to him? 
Why didn’t I foresee? . . . No, I’ve 
iot been a fool! I’ve not! I’ve not! 
What did I do wrong? Nothing! I 
couldn’t have borne his explanations! 

.. Explanations, indeed! Bid he ex- 
pect me to smile and kiss him after he’d 
told me he was a thief?” 


And then she thought, in reference to 
his desertion: “It’s not true. It can’t 
be true.” 

She Wanted to read the letter again, 
so that perhaps she might read some- 
thing into it hee was hopeful. But to 
read it again was impossible. She tried 
to recall its exact terms, and could not. 
She could only remember with certainty 
that the final words were, ‘‘ Yours, L. F.” 
Nevertheless, she knew that the thing 
was true; she knew by the weight within 
her breast, and the horrible nausea that 
almost overcame her self-control. 

She whispered, alone in the room: 

“Yes, it’s true! And it’s happened to 
me! ... He’s gone.” 

And not the ruin of her life, but the 
scandal of the affair, was the first mat- 
ter that occupied her mind. She was too 
shaken yet to feel the full disaster. Her 
mind ran on little things. And just as 
once she had pictured herself self-con- 
scious in the streets of Bursley as a 
young widow, so now she pictured herself 
in the far more appalling rdle of deserted 
wife. The scandal would be enormous. 
Nothing—no carefully invented fiction 
—would suffice to stifle it. She would 
never dare to show her face. She would 
be compelled to leave the district. And 
supposing a child came! Fears stabbed 
her. She felt tragically helpless as she 
stood there, facing a vision of future 
terrors. She had legal rights, of course. 
Her common-sense told her that. She 
remembered also that she possessed a 
father and a brother in America. But 
no legal rights and no relatives would 
avail against the mere simple negligent 
irresponsibility of Louis. In the end, she 
would have to rely on herself. All at 
once she recollected that she had prom- 
ised to see after Julian’s curtains. 

She had almost no money. And how 
could the admiration of three men other 
than her husband (so enheartening a few 
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minutes earlier) serve her in the crisis? 
No amount of masculine admiration 
could mitigate the crudity of the fact 
that she had almost no money. Louis’ 
illness had interrupted the normal course 
of domestic finance, if, indeed, a course 
could be called normal which had 
scarcely begun. Louis had not been to 
the works. Hence he had received no 
salary. And how much salary was due 
to him, and whether he was paid weekly 
or monthly, she knew not. Neither did 
she know whether his inheritance actu- 
ally had been paid over to him by 
Thomas Batchgrew. 

What she knew was that she had re- 
ceived no housekeeping allowance for 
more than a week, and that her recent 
payments to tradesmen had been made 
from a very small remaining supply of 
her own pre-nuptial money. Economi- 
cally she was as dependent on Louis as 
a dog, and not more so; she had the 
dog’s right to go forth and pick up a 
living. . . . Of course Louis would send 
her money. Louis was a gentleman—he 
was not acad. Yes, but he was a very 
careless gentleman. She was once again 
filled with the bitter realization of his 
extreme irresponsibility. 

She heard a noise in the back lobby, 
and started. It was Mrs. Tams, re- 
turned. Mrs. Tams had a key of her 
own, of which she was proud—an affair 
of about four inches in length and weigh- 
ing over a quarter of a pound. It fitted 
the scullery door, and was indeed the 
very key with which Rachel had em- 
broidered her lie to Thomas Batchgrew 
on the day after the robbery. Mrs. 
Tams always took pleasure in entering 
the house from the rear, without a sound. 
She was now coming into the parlor with 
the tray for high tea. No wonder that 
Rachel started. Here was the first on- 
set of the outer world. 

Mrs. Tams came in, already perfectly 
transformed from a mother, mother-in- 
law, and grandmother into a parlor- 
maid with no human tie. 

**Good afternoon, Mrs. Tams.” 
“So ye’ve got back, ma’m!” 

While Mrs. Tams laid the table with 
many grunts and creakings of the solid 
iron in her stays, Rachel sat by the fire, 
trying to seem in a casual, dreamy mood, 
cogitating upon what she must say. 


“Willi mester be down for tea, ma’m?” 
asked Mrs. Tans, who had excusab), 
assumed that Louis was up-stairs. 

And Rachel, forced now to defend. 
instead of attacking, blurted out: 

“Oh! By the way, I was forgetting: 
Mr. Fores will not be in for tea.” 

Mrs. Tams, forgetting she was 4 
parlor-maid, vociferated in amazement 
and protest: 

“*Not be in for tea, ma’m? And him as 
he is!” All her lately gathering susp: 
cions were strengthened and multiplied. 

Rachel had to continue as she had 
begun: “‘He’s been called away on 
very urgent business. He simply had 
to go.” 

Mrs. Tams, intermitting her duties, 
stood still and gazed at Rachel. 

“Was it far, ma’m, as he had for go?” 

A simple question, and yet how dith 
cult to answer plausibly! 

“Yes—rather.” 

“I suppose he'll be back to-night 
ma’m?” 

“Oh yes, of course!” replied Rachel, 
in absurd haste. “But if he isn’t, I'm 
not to worry, he said. But he fully ex- 
pects to be. We scarcely had time to 
talk, you see. He was getting ready 
when I came in.” 

“A telegram, ma’m, I suppose it 
was?” 

“Yes. ... That is, I don’t know 
whether there was a telegram first, or 
not. But he was called for, you see. A 
cab. I couldn’t have let him go off 
walking, not as he is.” 

Mrs. Tams gave a gesture. 

“I suppose | mun alter this ’ere table, 
then,” said she, putting a cup and saucer 
back on the tray. 

“Idiot! Idiot!” Rachel described her- 
self to herself, when Mrs. Tams, very 
much troubled, had left the room. ‘‘‘ By 
the way, | was forgetting ’—couldn’t | 
have told her better than that? She’s 
known for a week that there’s been 
something wrong, and now she’s cer- 
tainly guessed there’s something dread- 
fully wrong. . Just look at all the 
silly lies I’ve told already. What will 
it be like to-morrow—and Monday? | 
wonder what my face looked like while 
I was telling her!” 

She rushed up-stairs to discover what 
luggage Louis had taken with him. But 
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apparently he had taken nothing what- 
ever. The trunk, the valise, and the 
various bags were all stacked in the 
empty attic, exactly as she had placed 
them. He must have gone off in a mo- 
ment without any reflection or prepara- 
tion. 

And when Mrs. Tams served the soli- 
tary tea, Rachel was just as idiotic as 
be fore. 

“ By the way, Mrs. Tams,” she began 
again. “Did you happen to tell Mr. 
Fores where I'd gone this afternoon? 

. You see, we'd no opportunity to 
discuss anything,” she added, striving 
once more after verisimilitude. 

“Yes’m. I told him when I took him 
his early cup o’ tea.” 

“Did he ask you?” 

“Now ye puzzle me, ma’m! 
swear to it to save my life. 


him 


I couldn’t 

But I told 
“What did he say?” Rachel tried to 
smile. 

“He didna say aught.” 

Rachel remained alone, to objurgate 
Rachel. It was indeed only too obvious 
from Mrs. Tams’s constrained and fussy 
demeanor that the old woman had di- 
vined the existence of serious trouble 
in the Fores household. 


Some 


time after the empty cere- 
mony of tea, Rachel sat in state in 


the parlor, dignified, self - controlled, 
pretending to sew, as she had pretended 
to eat and drink and, afterward, to have 
an important enterprise of classifying 
and rearranging her possessions in the 
wardrobe up-stairs. Let Mrs. Tams 
enter never so unexpectedly, Rachel was 
a fit spectacle for her, with a new work- 
basket by her side on the table, and her 
feet primly on a footstool, quite in the 
style of the late Mrs. Maldon, and a 
serious and sagacious look on her face 
that the fire and the gas combined to 
illuminate. She did not actually sew, 
but the threaded needle was ready in her 
hand to move convincingly at a second’s 
notice, for Mrs. Tams was of a restless 
and inquisitive disposition that night. 
Apparently secure between the drawn 
blinds, the fire, the Chesterfield, and 
the sideboard, Rachel was nevertheless 
ranging wide among vast desolate tracts 
of experience, and she was making singu- 
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lar discoveries. For example, it was not 
until she was alone in the parlor after tea 
that she discovered that during the 
whole of her interview with Julian Mal- 
don in the afternoon she had never re- 
garded him as a thief. And yet he was 
a thief—just as much as Louis! She had 
simply forgotten that he was a thief. 
He did not seem to be any the worse for 
being a thief. If he had shown the 
desire to explain to her by word of 
mouth the entire psychology of his theft, 
she would have listened with patience 
and sympathy; she would have encour- 
aged him to rectitude. And yet Julian 
had no claim on her; he was not her 
husband; she did not love him. But 
because Louis was her husband, and had 
a claim on her, and had received all the 
proofs of her affection—therefore she 
must be merciless for Louis! She per- 
ceived the inconsistency; she perceived 
it with painful clearness. She had the 
impartial logic of the self-accuser. At 
intervals the self-accuser was flagellated 
and put to flight, but only to return 
stealthily and irresistibly. . . . 

She had been wrong to take the £450 
without a word. True, Louis had some- 
what casually authorized her to return 
half of the sum to Julian, but the half 
was not the whole. And in any case she 
ought to have told Louis of her project. 
There could be no doubt that, immedi- 
ately upon Mrs. Tams’s going out, Louis 
had looked for the £450, and, in swift 
resentment at its disappearance, had 
determined to disappear also. He had 
been stung and stung again, past bearing 
(she argued), daily and hourly through- 
out the week, and the disappearance of 
the money had put an end to his pa- 
tience. Such was the upshot, and she 
had brought it about! 

She had imagined that she was wait- 
ing for destiny, but in fact she had been 
making destiny all the time, with her 
steely glances at Louis and her acrid, 
uncompromising tongue! .. . And did 
those other men really admire her? How, 
for instance, could Thomas Batchgrew 
admire her, seeing that he had suspected 
her of lies and concealment about the 
robbery? If it was on account of sup- 
posed lies and concealment that he 
admired her, then she rejected Thomas 
Batchgrew’s admiration. 
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The self-accuser and the self-deprecia- 
tor in her grew so strong that Louis’ 
conduct soon became unexceptionable— 
save for a minor point concerning a theft 
of some five hundred pounds odd from 
an old lady. And as for herself, she, 
Rachel, was an over-righteous prig, an 
interfering person, a blundering fool of 
a woman, a cruel-hearted creature. And 
Louis was just a poor, polite martyr who 
had had the misfortune to pick up cer- 
tain bank-notes that were not his. 

Then the tide of judgment would 
sweep back, and Rachel was the inno- 
cent, righteous martyr again, and Louis 
the villain. But not for long. 

She cried passionately within her 
brain: “I must have him. I must get 
hold of him. I must!” 

But when the brief fury of longing was 
exhausted she would ask: “‘How can I 
get hold of him? Where is he?” Then, 
more forcibly: “‘What am I to do first? 
Yes, what ought I to do? What is 
wisest? He little guesses that he is kill- 
ing me. If he had guessed, he wouldn’t 
have done it. But nothing will kill me! 
I am as strong as a horse. [| shall live 
for ages. There’s the worst of it all! 
. . . And it’s no use asking what I ought 
to do, either, because nothing, nothing, 
nothing would induce me to run after 
him, even if | knew where to run to! I 
would die first. I would live for a hun- 
dred years in torture first. That’s pos- 
itive.” 

The hands of the clock, instead of 
moving slowly, seemed to progress at a 
prodigious rate. Mrs. Tams came in: 

“Shall I lay mester’s supper, ma’m?” 

The idea of laying supper for the 
master had naturally not occurred to 
Rachel. 

“Yes, please.” 

When the supper was laid, upon one- 
half of the table, the sight of it almost 
persuaded Rachel that Louis would be 
bound to come—as though the waiting 
supper must mysteriously magnetize him 
out of the world beyond into the inti- 
macy of the parlor. 

And she thought, as she strove for the 
hundredth time to recall the phrases of 
the letter: 

“* Perfectly satisfactory explanation!’ 
Suppose he has got a perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation! He must have. He 


must have. If only he has, everything 
would be all right. I’d apologize. 1'd 
almost go on my knees to him. 
And he was so ill all the time, too! . . . 
But he’s gone. It’s too late now for th: 
explanation. Still, as soon as I hea; 
from him, [ shall write and ask him for 
it.” 

And in her mind she began to compose 
a wondrous letter to him—a letter that 
should preserve her own dignity whil: 
salving his; a letter that should over- 
whelm him with esteem for her. 

She rang the bell. “Don’t sit up, 
Mrs. Tams.” 

And when she had satisfied herself 
that Mrs. Tams with unwilling obedi- 
ence had retired up-stairs, she began to 
walk madly about the parlor (which had 
an appearance at once very strange and 
distressingly familiar), and to whisper 
plaintively, and raging, and plaintively 
again: “I must get him back. I cannot 
bear this. Itistoo much for me. I must 
get him back. It’s all my fault.” And 
then she dropped on the Chesterfield in 
a collapse, moaning: “No. It’s no us: 
now.” 

And then she fancied that she heard 
the gate creak, and a latch-key fum- 
bling into the key-hole of the front doo: 
And one part of her brain said on behalf 
of the rest: “I am mad. I am delirious.” 

It was a fact that Louis had caused to 
be manufactured for his own use a new 
latch-key. But it was impossible that 
this ‘toe afi should now be in the key- 
hole. She was delirious. And then she 
unmistakably heard the front door open. 
Her heart jumped with the most afflict. 


ing violence. She was ready to fall 
onto the carpet, but seemed to be sus- 

ended in the air. When she recognized 
Louis’ footsteps in the lobby tears burst 
from her eyes in an impetuous torrent. 


CHAPTER XVII 


IN THE MONASTERY 


HEN Mrs. Tams brought in his 
\W early cup of tea that Easter 

Saturday afternoon, Louis had 
no project whatever in his head, and he 
was excessively, exasperatingly bored. A 
quarter of an hour earlier he had finished 
reading the novel which had been miti- 
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gating the worst tedium of his shamed 
convalescence, and the state of his mind 
was not improved by the fact that in his 
opinion the author of the novel had 
failed to fulfil clear promises—had, in 
fact, abused his trust. On the other 
hand, he felt very appreciably stronger, 
and his self-esteem was heightened by 
the complete correctness of his toilette. 
On that morning he had dressed himself 
with art and care for the first time since 
the accident. He enjoyed a little dandy- 
ism; dandified, he was a better man; 
the “fall” of a pair of trousers over the 
knee, the gloss of white wristbands, just 
showing beneath the new cloth of a well- 
cut sleeve—these phenomena not only 
pleased him but gave him confidence. 
And herein was the sole bright spot of 
his universe when Mrs. Tams entered. 

He was rather curt with Mrs. Tams 
because she was two minutes late; for 
two endless minutes he had been culti- 
vating the resentment of a man neg- 
lected and forgotten by every one of 
those whose business in life it 1s to suc- 
cor, humor, and soothe him. 

Mrs. Tams comprehended his mood 
with precision, and instantly. She hov- 
ered round him like a hen, indeed like a 
whole flock of hens, and when he sav- 
agely rebuffed her she developed from a 
flock of hens into a flight of angels. 

“Missis said as I was to tell you as 
she’d gone to see Mr. Julian Maldon, 
sir,” said Mrs. Tams, in the way of gen- 
eral gossip. 

Louis made no sign. 

“Her didna say how soon her’d be 
back. I was for going out, sir, but I'll 
stop in, sir, and willing—” 

“What time are you supposed to go 
out?” Louis demanded, in a tone less 
inimical than his countenance. 

“ By rights, now, sir,” said Mrs. Tams, 
looking backward through the open door 
at the lobby clock. 

“Well,” Louis remarked with liveli- 
ness, “if you aren’t outside this house 
in one minute, in sixty seconds, I shall 
put you out, neck and crop.” 

Mrs. Tams smiled. His amiability 
was returning, he had done her the 
honor to tease her. She departed, all 
her “things” being ready in he kitchen. 
Even before she had gone Louis went 
quickly up-stairs, having drunk less than 
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half a cup of tea, and with extraordinary 
eagerness plunged into the bedroom and 
unlocked his private drawer. He both 
hoped and feared that the money which 
he had bestowed there after Julian’s his- 
toric visit would have vanishe 

It had vanished. 

The shock was unpleasant, but the 
discovery itself had a pleasant side, be- 
cause it justified the theory which had 
sprung complete into his mind when he 
learnt where Rachel had gone, and also 
because it denuded Rachel of all reason- 
able claim to consideration. He had 
said to himself: “She has gone off to 
return half of that money to Julian— 
that’s what it is. And she’s capable of 
returning all of it to him!” . And she 
had done so. And she had not consulted 
him, Louis. He, then, was a nobody— 
zero in the house! She had deliberately 
filched the money from him, and to 
accomplish her purpose she had ab- 
stracted his keys, which he had left in 
his pocket. She must have stolen the 
notes several days before, perhaps a 
week before, when he was really seri- 
ously ill. She had used the keys and 
restored them to his pocket. Astound- 
ing baseness! 

He murmured: “This finishes it. This 
really does finish it.” 

He was immensely righteous as he 
stood alone in the bedroom in front of 
the rifled drawer. He was more than 
righteous—he was a martyr. He had 
done absolutely nothing that was wrong. 
He had not stolen money; he had not 
meant to steal; the more he examined 
his conduct, the more he was convinced 
that it had been throughout unexcep- 
tionable, whereas the conduct of Ra- 
chel...! At every point she had sinned. 
It was she, not he, who had burnt Mrs. 
Maldon’s hoard. Was it not monstrous 
that a woman should be so careless as 
to light a fire without noticing that a 
bundle of notes lay on the top of the 
coal? Besides, what affair was it of hers, 
anyway? It concerned himself, Mrs. 
Maldon, and Julian, alone. But she 
must needs interfere. She had not a 
penny to bless herself with, but he had 
magnanimously married her; and his re- 
ward was her inexcusable interference 
in his private business. 

His accident was due solely to his 
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benevolence for her. If he had not been 
wheeling a bicycle procured for her, and 
on his way to buy her a new bicycle, the 
accident would never have occurred. 
But had she shown any gratitude? 
None. It was true that he had vaguely 
authorized her to return half of the 
money replaced by the contrite Julian; 
but no date for doing so had been fixed, 
and assuredly she had no pretext what- 
ever for dealing with all of it. That she 
should go to Julian Maldon with either 
the half or the whole of the money with- 
out previously informing him and ob- 
taining the ratification of his permission 
was simply scandalous. And that she 
should sneakingly search his pockets for 
keys, commit a burglary in his drawer, 
and sneakingly put the keys back was 
outrageous, infamous, utterly intoler- 
able. 

He said, “I'll teach you a lesson, my 
lady, once for all.” 

Then he went down-stairs. The kitchen 
was empty; Mrs. Tams had gone. But 
between the kitchen and the parlor he 
changed his course, and ran up-stairs 
again to the drawer, which he pulled 
wide open. At the back of it there ought 
to have been an envelope containing £20 
in notes, balance of an advance pay- 
ment from old Batchgrew. The enve- 
lope was there with its contents. Rachel 
had left the envelope. ‘Good of her!” 
he ejaculated with sareasm. He put the 
money in his pocket-book, and descended 
to finish his tea, which he drank up 
excitedly. 

A dubious scheme was hevitaidne 
him. He was a man well acquainted 
with the hypnotism of dubious schemes. 
He knew all the symptoms. He fought 
against the magic influence, and then, as 
always, yielded himself deliberately and 
voluptuously to it. He would go away. 
He would not wait; he would go at once, 
in a moment. She deserved as much, 
if not more. He knew not where he 
should go; a thousand reasons against 
going assailed him; but he would go. 
He must go. He could no longer stand, 
even for a single hour, her harshness, 
her air of moral superiority, her adaman- 
tine obstinacy. ie missed terribly her 
candid worship of him, to which he had 
grown accustomed and which had be- 
come nearly a necessity of his existence. 


He could not live with an eternal critic: 
the prospect was totally inconceivable. 
He wanted love, and he wanted admiring 
love, and without it marriage was mean- 
ingless to him, a mere imprisonment. 

So he would go. He could not and 
would not pack; to pack would distress 
him and bore him; he would go as he 
was. He could buy what he needed 
The shops—his kind of shops—were 
closed, and would remain closed till 
Tuesday. Nevertheless, he would go. 
He could buy the indispensable at Faulk- 
ner’s establishment on the platform at 
Knype railway station, conveniently op- 
posite the Five Towns Hotel. He had 
determined to go to the Five Towns 
Hotel that night. He had no immediate 
resources beyond the £20, but he would 
telegraph to Batchgrew, who had not 
yet transferred to him the inheritance, 
to pay money into his bank early on 
Tuesday; if he were compelled to drav 
a check he would cross it, and then it 
could not possibly be presented before 
Wednesday morning. 

At all costs he would go. His face was 
still plastered; but he would go, and he 
would go far, no matter where! The 
chief thing was to go. The world was 
calling him. The magic of the dubious 
scheme held him fast. And in all other 
respects he was free—free as impulse. 
He would go. He was not yet quite 
recovered, not quite strong... . Yes, 
he was all right; he was very strong! 
And he would go. 

He put on his hat and his spring over- 
coat. Then he thought of the propriety 
of leaving a letter behind him—not for 
Rachel’s sake, but to insist on his own 
dignity and to spoil hers. He wrote the 
letter, read it through with satisfaction, 
and quitted the house, shutting the door 
cheerfully, but with a trembling hand. 
Lest he might meet Rachel on her way 
home he went up the lane instead of 
down, and, finding himself near the sta- 
tion, took a train to Knype—traveling 
first-class. The glorious estate of the 
bachelor was his once more. 


The Five Towns Hotel stood theoret- 
ically in the borough of Hanbridge, but 
in fact it was in neither Hanbridge nor 
Knype, but “opposite Knype station, 
on the quiet Bi of Knype station, far 
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ay from any urban traffic; the gross 

ar of the electric trams running be- 
tween Knype and Hanbridge could not 
be heard from the great portico of the 
hotel. It is true that the hotel primarily 
existed on its proximity to the railway 
enter of the Five Towns. But it had 
terown its historic origin, and would 
.ve moderately flourished even had the 
North Staffordshire railway been anni- 
hilated. By its sober grandeur and its 
-cellent cooking it had taken its place 
the first hotel in the district. It had 
a no rival. Heroic, sublime ef- 

s had been made in the center of 

Ha abcde to overthrow the pre-emi- 
nence of the Five Towns Hotel. The 
rlorn result of one of these efforts—so 
mmense was it!—had been bought by 
the municipality and turned into a 
(own Hall—supreme instance of the 
Five Towns’ habit of “‘making things 
’’ No effort succeeded. Men would 
till travel from the ends of the Five 
fowns to the bar, the billiard-rooms, 
the banqueting-halls of the Five Towns 
Hotel, where every public or semi-public 
ceremonial that included conviviality 


as obliged to happen if it truly re- 
pected itself. 


Che Five Towns Hotel had made for- 
tunes, and still made them. It was large 
nd imposing and somber. The archi- 
who knew his business, had de- 
igned staircases, corridors, and acci- 
dental alcoves on the scale of a palace; so 
that privacy amid publicity could al- 
ays be found within its walls. It was 
superficially old-fashioned, and in reality 
node It had a genuine chef, with 
b-chefs, good waiters whose sole weak- 
ness was linguistic, and an apartment of 
carven oak with a vast counterfeit eye 
that looked down on you from the ceil- 
ing. It was ready for anything—a recep- 
tion to celebrate the nuptials of a maid, 
a lunch to a Cabinet minister with an 
axe to grind in the district, or a sale by 
auction of house-property with wine ad 
bitum to encourage bids. 
But its chief social use was perhaps as 
a retreat for men who were tired of a 
world inhabited by two sexes. Sundry 
of the great hotels of Britain have for- 
gotten this ancient function, and are as 
full of frills, lace, color, and soft giggles 
as a London restaurant, so that in Man- 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 770.—31 
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chester, Liverpool, and Glasgow a man 
in these days ioe no safe retreat except 
the gloominess of a provincial club. The 
Five Towns Hotel had held fast to old 
tradition in this respect. Ladies were 
certainly now and then to be seen there, 
for it was a hotel and as such enjoyed 
much custom. But in the main it resem- 
bled a monastery. Men breathed with 
a new freedom as they entered it. Com- 
mandments reigned there, and their au- 
thority was enforced; but they were 
not precisely the tables of Moses. The 
enormous pretense which men practise 
for the true benefit of women was aban- 
doned in the Five Towns Hotel. Do- 
mestic sultans who never joked in the 
drawing-room would crack with laughter 
in the Five Towns Hotel, and make 
others crack, too. Old men would meet 
young men on equal terms, and feel 
rather pleased at their own ability to do 
so. And young men shed their youth 
there, displaying the huge stock of wis- 
dom and sharp cynicism which by hard 
work they had acquired in an incredi- 
bly short time. Indeed, the hotel was a 
wonderful institution, and a source of 
satisfaction to half a county. 


It was almost as one returned from the 
dead that Louis Fores entered the Five 
Towns Hotel on Easter Saturday after- 
noon, for in his celibate prime he had 
been a habitué of the place. He had a 
thrill; and he knew that he would be 
noticed, were it only as the hero and 
victim of a street accident; a few remain- 
ing plasters still drew attention to his 
recent history. At the same time, the 
thrill which affected him was not en- 
tirely pleasurable, for he was frightened 
by what he had done: by the letter 
written to Rachel, by his abandonment 
of her, and also by the prospect of what 
he meant to do. The resulting situation 
would certainly be scandalous in a high 
degree, and tongues would dwell on the 
extreme brevity of the period of mar- 
riage. The scandal would resound might- 
ily. And Louis hated scandal, and had 
always had a genuine desire for respecta- 
bility. . Then he reassured himself. 
“Pooh! What do I care?” Besides, it 
was not his fault. He was utterly blame- 
less; Rachel alone was the sinner. She 
had brought disaster upon herself. On 
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the previous Saturday he had given her 
fair warning by getting up out of bed in 
his weakness and leaving the house— 
more from instinct than from any set 

lan. But she would not take a hint. 

he would not learn. Very good! The 
thought of his inheritance and of his 
freedom uplifted him till he became 
nearly a god. 

Owing to the Easter holidays the hotel 
was less bright and worldly than usual. 
Moreover, Saturday was never one of its 
brilliant days of the week. In the twi- 
light of a subsidiary lounge, illuminated 
by one early electric spark, a waiter 
stood alone amid great basket-chairs and 
wicker-tables. Louis knew the waiter, 
as did every man-about-town; but Louis 
imagined that he knew him better than 
most; the waiter gave a similar impres- 
sion to all impressionable young men. 

“How do you do, Krupp?” Louis 
greeted him, with kind familiarity. 

Good afternoon, sir.” 

It was perhaps the hazard of his name 
that had given the waiter a singular 
prestige in the district. Krupp is a great 
and an unforgetable name, wherever 
you go. And also it offers people a 
chance to be jocose with facility. A hun- 
dred habitués had made the same joke 
to Krupp about Krupp’s name, and each 
had supposed himself to be humorous in 
an original manner. Krupp received the 
jocularities with the enigmatic good- 
fellow air with which he received every- 
thing. None knew whether Krupp ad- 
mired or disdained, loved or hated, the 
Five Towns and the English character. 
He was a foreigner from some vague 
frontier of Switzerland, possessing no 
language of his own but a patois, and 
speaking other languages less than per- 
fectly. He had been a figure in the Five 
Towns Hotel for over twenty years. He 
was an efficient waiter; yet he had never 
risen on the staff, and was still just the 
lounge or billiard-room waiter that he 
had always been—and apparently con- 
tent with destiny. 

Louis asked brusquely, as one who has 
no time to waste, “Will Faulkner’s be 
open?” 

Krupp bent down and glanced through 
an interstice of a partition at a clock m 
the corridor. “Yes, sir,” he said, with 
calm certainty. 


Louis, pleased, thought, “This man is 
a fine waiter.” Somehow Krupp made 
it seem as if by the force of his will hy 
had forced Faulkner’s to be open—in 
order to oblige Mr. Fores. 

“‘ Because,” said Louis, casually, “I’ve 
no luggage, not a rag, and | want to buy 
a few things, and no other place ’I! by 
open.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Krupp, mysterious, 
and quite incurious. He did not eve: 
ask, “Do you wish a room, sir?” 

“Heard about my accident, | sup- 
pose?” Louis went on, a little surprised 
that Krupp should make no sympathetic 
reference to his plasters. 

Krupp became instantly sympathetic, 
yet keeping his customary reserve. 

“Yes, sir. And I am pleased to sex 
you are recovered,” he said, with the 
faint, indefinable foreign accent and 
the lack of idiom which combined to 
deprive his remarks of any human 
quality. 

“Well,” said Louis, not quite prepared 
to admit that the affair had gone so 
smoothly as Krupp appeared to imply, 
“I can tell you f had a pretty bad 
time. I really ought not to be here now, 
but—” He stopped. 

“Strange it should happen to you, sir. 
A gentleman who was in here the other 
day said that in his opinion you were 
one of the cleverest cyclists in the Five 
Towns.” 

Louis naturally inquired, “Who was 
that?” 

“T could not say, sir. Not one of our 
regular customers, sir,” with a touch of 
mild depreciation. ‘‘A dark gentleman, 
with a beard, a little lame, I fancy.” As 
Krupp had invented the gentleman and 
his opinion to meet the occasion, he was 
right in depriving him of the rank of a 
regular customer. 

“Oh!” murmured Louis. “By the 
way, has Mr. Gibbs come yet?” 

“Mr. Gibbs, sir?” 

“Yes, an American. I have an ap- 
ointment with him this afternoon. If 
e comes in while I’m over at Faulkner's 

just tell him, will you? I think he’s 
stopping at the Majestic.” 

The Majestic being the latest rival 
hotel at Hanbridge, Krupp raised his 
eyebrows in a peculiar way and nodded 


his head. 
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Just as Krupp had invented a gentle- 
man, so now Louis was inventing one. 
Neither Krupp nor Louis guessed the 
inventive act of the other. Krupp’s act 
was a caprice, a piece of embroidery, 
charming and unnecessary. But Louis 
was inventing with serious intent, for he 

ad to make his presence at the Five 
fowns Hotel on Easter Saturday seem 
natural and inevitable. 

‘And also | want the Cunard list of 
ilings, and the White Star, too. There’s 
Cunard boat from Liverpool on Mon- 
iy, isn’t there?” 

“T don’t think so, sir,” 

“but I'll see.” 

“T understood from Mr. Gibbs there 
vas. And I’m going to Liverpool by 
that early train to-morrow. 

“Sunday, sir?” 

“Yes, | must be in Liverpool to- 

morrow night.” 

Louis went across to the station to 
Faulkner’s. He considered that he was 
loing very well. And, after all, why not 
»o to America—not on Monday, for he 

as quite aware that no boat left on 
\londay—but in a few days, after he had 
received the «vhole sum that Thomas 
Batchgrew held for him? He could quite 
plausibly depart on urgent business con- 
nected with new capitalistic projects. He 
could quite plausibly remain in America 
as long as convenient. America beck- 
oned to him. He remembered all the 
appetizing accounts that he had ever 
heard from American commercial trav- 
elers of Broadway and Fifth Avenue— 
ncredible streets. In America he might 
treble, quadruple, his already vast capi- 
tal. The romance of the idea intoxicated 
him. 


said Krupp, 


When he got back from Faulkner’s 
with a parcel (which he threw to the 
cloak-room attendant to keep) he felt 


startlingly hungry, and, despite the 
early hour, he ordered a steak in the 
grill-room; and not a steak merely, but 
all the accoutrements of a steak, with 
beverages to match. And to be on the 
safe side he paid for the meal at once, 
with a check for ten pounds, receiving 
the change i in gold and silver, and thus 
increasing his available cash to about 
— pounds. Then in the lounge, with 

Cuban cigar smoke in his eyes, and 
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Krupp discoursing to him of all conceiv- 
able Atlantic liners, he wrote a letter to 
Thomas Batchgrew and marked it “ Very 
urgent”; which was simple prudence on 
his part, for he had drawn a check for 
ten pounds on a non-existent bank- 
balance. At last, as Mr. Gibbs had not 
arrived, he said he would stroll up to the 
Majestic. He had not yet engaged a 
room; he seemed to hesitate before that 
decisive act. . . 

Then it was that, in the corridor im- 
mediately outside the lounge, he encoun- 
tered Jim Horrocle save. The look in Jim 
Horrocleave’ e’s ferocious eye shocked him. 
Louis had almost forgotten his employer, 
and the sudden spectacle of him was dis- 
concerting. 

“Hello, Fores!’ said Horrocleave very 
sardonically, with no other greeting. “I 
thought ye were too ill to move.” No 
word of sympathy in the matter of 
the accident! Simply the tone of an 
employer somehow aggrieved. 

“l’m out to-day for the first time. 
Had to come down here on a matter—”’ 

Horrocleave spoke lower, and even 
more sardonically: “I hear ye’re off to 
America.” 

Louis looked through the fretted par- 
tition at the figure of Krupp alone in the 
lounge. And Horrocleave also looked at 
Krupp. And Krupp looked back with 
his enigmatic gaze, perhaps scornful, per- 
haps indifferent, perhaps sec retly ap- 
preciative—but in any case profoundly 
foreign and aloof and sinister. 

*Well—” Louis began, at a disadvan- 
tage. ‘Who says I’m off to America?” 

Horrocleave advanced his chin and 
clenched a fist. 

“Don’t you go!” said he. “If ye did, 
ye might be brought back by the scruff 
o’ the neck. You mark my words and 
come down to the works to-morrow 
morning — to-morrow, ye understand!” 
He was breathing quickly. Then a mali- 
cious grin seemed to pass over his face 
as his glance rested for an instant on 
Louis’ plasters. The next instant he 
walked away, and Louis heard him at 
the cloak-room counter barking the one 
word, “‘ Mackintosh.” 

Louis understood, only too completely. 
During his absence from the works, Hor- 
rocleave had amused himself by criti- 
cally examining the old petty-cash book. 
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That was all, and it was enough. Good- 
by to romance, to adventure, to the free- 
dom of the larger world! The one course 
to pursue was to return home, to deny 
(as was easy) that the notion of going to 
America had ever occurred to him, or 
even the notion of putting up at the 
hotel, and with such dignity as he could 
assume to restore to Horrocleave the 
total sum abstracted. With care and 
luck he might yet save his reputation. It 
was impossible that Horrocleave should 
prosecute. And what was seventy odd 
pounds, after all? He was master of 
thousands. 

If he could but have walked straight 
out of the hotel! But he could not. His 
dignity, the most precious of all his pos- 
sessions, had to be maintained. ‘Os- 
sibly Krupp had overheard the conver- 
sation, or divined its nature. He strolled 
back into the lounge. 

“A Benedictine,” he ordered, casually, 
and, neatly pulling up his trousers at the 
knee, sank into a basket-chair and 
crossed his legs, while blowing forth 
much smoke. 

“Yes, sir.’ 


When Krupp brought the tiny glass, 
Louis paid for 1t without looking at him, 
and gave a good tip. Ah! He would 
have liked to peer into Krupp’s inmost 
mind and know exactly how mea had 

o 


been discussing him with Jim rro- 
cleave. He would have liked to tell 
Krupp in cutting tones that waiters had 
no right to chatter to one customer about 
another. And then he would have liked 
to destroy Krupp. But he could not. 
His godlike dignity would not permit 
him to show by even the slightest gesture 
that he had been inconvenienced. The 
next moment he perceived that Provi- 
dence had been watching over him. If 
he had gone to America unknown to 
Horrocleave, Horrocleave might indeed 
have proved seriously awkward... , 
Extradition—was there such a word, and 
such a thing? He finished the Benedic- 
tine, went to the cloak-room and obtained 
his hat, coat, stick, and parcel; and the 
hovering Krupp helped him with his 
overcoat, and, as destiny cast him out of 
the dear retreat which a little earlier he 
had entered with such pleasura|vle antici- 
pations, he was followed down the cor- 
ridor by the aloof, disinterested gaze of 


the Swiss, whose enigma no Stafford- 
shire man had ever penetrated. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MRS. TAMS’S STRANGE BEHAVIOR 


N the house at Bycars, where he ar- 
rived tardily after circuitous wander- 
ings, Louis first of all dropped th: 
parcel from Faulkner’s into the oak 
chest, raising and lowering the lid with- 
out any noise. Once, in the train in 
Bleakridge tunnel, he had almost thrown 
the parcel out of the carriage onto th: 
line, as though it were in some subtk 
way a piece of evidence against him; 
but, aided by his vanity, he had resisted 
the impulse. Why, indeed, should he be 
afraid of a parcel of linen? Had he not 
the right to buy linen when and how hy 
chose? Then he removed his hat and 
coat, hung them carefully in their proper 
place, smoothed his hair, and walked 
straight into the parlor. He had a con- 
siderable gift of behaving as though 
nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
ened when the contrary was the case. 
Nobody could have guessed from his 
features that he was calculating and 
recalculating the chances of immediate 
imprisonment, and that each successive 
calculation disagreed with the previous 
one; at one moment the chances were 
less than one in a hundred, less than one 
in a million; at another they increased 
and multiplied themselves into tragic 
certainty. 

When Rachel heard him in the lobby 
her sudden tears were tears of joy and 
deliverance. She did not try to restrain 
them as she stole back to her chair. 
She ignored all her reasonings against 
him, and lived only in the fact that 
he had returned. And she was tri- 
umphant. She thought: “Now that h« 
is in the house, he is mine. I have him. 
He cannot escape me. Ina caress | shall 
cancel all the past since his accident. So 
long as I can hold him | don’t care.” 
Her soul dissolved in softness toward 
him; even her body seemed to melt also, 
till, instead of being a strong, sturdy girl, 
she was a living tentacular endearment 
and naught else. 


But when, with disconcerting quick- 


ness, he came into the room, she hard- 


ened again in spite of herself. She 
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simply could not display her feelings. 
Upbringing. habit, environment were 
too much for her, and spontaneity was 
checked. Had she been alone with a dog 
she would have spent herself passion- 
atelv on the dog, imaginatively trans- 
forming the dog into Louis; but the 
sight of Louis in person congealed her, 
so that she became a hard mass with just 
4 tiny core of fire somewhere within. 

“Why cannot I jump up and fall on 
his neck?” she asked herself, angrily. 
But she could not. 

She controlled her tears, and began to 
argue mentally whether Louis had come 
home because he could not keep away 
from her, or for base purposes of his own. 
She was conscious of a desire to greet 
him sarcastically with the remark, “‘So 
you’ve come back, after all!” It was 
a wilful, insensate desire; but there it 
was. She shut her lips on it, not without 
difficulty. 

“I’ve kept some supper for you,” she 
said, with averted head. She wanted to 
make her voice kind, but it would not 
obey her. It was neither kind nor un- 
kind. There were tears in it, however. 

They did not look at each other. 

“Why did you keep supper for me?” 
he mumbled. 

“T thought you might find you weren’t 
well enough to travel,”’ she answered, 
thoughtfully, with her face still bent 
over the work which she was spoiling 
with every clumsy, feverish stitch. 

This surprising and ingenious untruth 
came from her without the slightest 
effort. It seemed to invent itself. 

“Well,” said Louis, “I don’t happen 
to want any supper.” His accent was 
slightly but definitely inimical. He per- 
ceived that he had an advantage, and he 
decided to press it. 

Rachel also perceived this, and she 
thought, resentfully: ‘“‘How cruel he is! 
How mean he is!’ She hated and loved 
him simultaneously. She foresaw that 
peace must be preceded by the horrors 
of war, and she was discouraged. Though 
determined that he should not escape 
from the room unreconciled, she was 
ready to inflict dreadful injuries on him, 
as he on her. They now regarded each 
other askance, furtively, as dire enemies. 

Louis, being deficient in common- 
sense, thought of nothing but the imme- 
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diate victory. He well knew that, in 
case of trouble with Jim Horrocleave, he 
might be ferced to humble himself be- 
fore his wife, and that present arro- 
gance would only intensify future difh- 
culties. Also, he had easily divined that 
the woman opposite to him was a softer 
Rachel than the one he had left, and 
very ready for pacific compromise. Nev- 
ertheless, in his polite, patient way, he 
would persist in keeping the attitude of 
an ill-used saint with a most clear griev- 
ance. And more than this, he wanted 
to appear absolutely consistent, even in 
coming home again. Could he have re- 


called the precise terms of his letter, he 
would have contrived to interpret them 
so as co include the possibility of his 
He fully intended to 


return that night. 
be the perfect male. 

Drawing his cigarette-case and match- 
box from his hip pocket, by means of the 
silver cable which attached them to his 
person, he carefully lit a cigarette and 
rose to put the spent match in the fire. 
While at the hearth he looked at his plas- 
tered face in the glass, critically and dis- 
passionately, as though he had nothing 
else in the world to do. Then his eye 
caught some bits of paper in the fender— 
fragments of his letter which Rachel had 
cast into the fire and onto the hearth. 
He stooped, picked up one white piece, 
gazed at it, dropped it, picked up anoth- 
er, gazed at it, dropped it, fastidiously. 

“Hm!” he said, faintly. 

Then he stood again at his full height 
and blew smoke profusely about the 
mantelpiece. He was very close to Ra- 
chel, and above her. He could see the 
top of her bent, mysterious head; he 
could see all the changing curves of her 
breast as she breathed. He knew inti- 
mately her frock, the rings on her hand, 
the buckle on her shoe. He knew the 
whole feel of the room—the buzz of the 
gas, the peculiarities of the wall-paper, 
the thick curtain over the door to his 
right, the folds of the table-cloth. And 
in his infelicity and in his resentment 
against Rachel he savored it all not 
without pleasure. The mere inviolable 
solitude with this young, strange, pro- 
vocative woman in the night beyond the 
town stimulated him into a sort of zest 
of living. 

There was a small sound from the 
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young woman; her breathing was 
checked; she had choked down a dry 
sob. This signal, so faint and so dra- 
matic in the stillness of the parlor, at 
once intimidated and encouraged him. 

“What have you done with that 
money?” he asked, in a cold voice. 

“What money?” Rachel replied, low, 
without raising her head. Her hand had 
ceased to move the needle. 

“You know what money.” 

“T took it to Julian, of course.” 

“Why did you take it to Julian?” 

“We agreed I should, last week—you 
yourself said so—don’t you remember?” 

er tones acquired some confidence. 

“No, | don’t remember. I remember 
something was said about letting him 
have half of it. Did you give him half 
or all of it?” 

“T gave him all of it.” 

“I like that! I like that!” Louis re- 
marked, sarcastically. “I like your 
nerve. You doit on the sly. You don’t 
say a word to me; and, not content with 
that, you give him all of it. Why didn’t 
you tell me? Why didn’t you ask me for 
the money?” 

Rachel offered no answer. 


Louis proceeded with more vivacity, 
“And did he take it?” 
“T made him.” 


“What? All of it? What reason did 
you give? How did you explain things?” 

“T told him you'd had the rest of the 
money, of course, so it was all right. It 
wouldn’t have been fair to him if some 
one hadn’t told him.” 

Louis now seriously convinced himself 
that his grievance was tremendous, unex- 
ampled in the whole history of marriage. 

“Well,” said he, with high, gloomy 
dignity, “it may interest you to know 
that I didn’t have the rest of the money. 
.. . If I'd had it, what do you sup- 
pose I’ve done with it? . . . Over five 
hundred pounds, indeed!” 

“Then what—?” 

“1 don’t think I want any of your 
‘Then what’s.’ You wouldn’t listen be- 
fore, so why should you be told now? 
However, I expect I must teach you a 
lesson—though it’s too late.” 

Rachel did not move. She heard him 
say that he had discovered the bank- 
notes at night, under the chair on the 
landing. ‘“‘I took charge of them. I 
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collared them, for the time being,”’ he 
said. “‘] happened to be counting them 
when you knocked at my bedroom doo; 
I admit I was rather taken aback. | 
didn’t want you to see the notes. | 
didn’t see any reason why you should 
know anything about my aunt’s care- 
lessness. You must remember you were 
only a paid employee then. | was close 
to the fireplace. i eat scrunched them 
up in my hand and dropped them behind 
the fire-screen. Of course I meant to 
= them up again instantly you'd gon 
ell, you didn’t go. You seemed as if 
you wouldn’t go. I had to run for the 
doctor. There was no help for it. Even 
then I never dreamt you intended to 
light the fire in that room. It never 
occurred to me for a second 
I should have thought anybody lighting 
a fire couldn’t have helped seeing a thing 
like a ball of bank-notes on the top of the 
grate. I should have thought so. But 
it seems I was wrong. When I got back 
of course the whole blooming thing was 
up the chimney. Well, there you are! 
What was I to do? I ask you that.” 

He paused. Rachel sobbed. 

“Of course,” he continued, with sav- 
age quietude, “you may say I might 
have forced you to listen to me this last 
week. | might. But why should |? 
Why should I beg and pray? If you 
didn’t know the whole story a week ago, 
is it my fault? I’m not one to ask twice. 
I can’t go on my knees and beg to be 
listened to. Some fellows could, perhaps, 
but not me!” 

Rachel was overwhelmed. The dis- 
covery that it was she herself, phari- 
saical and unyielding, who had been 
immediately responsible for the disap- 
ey of the bank-notes almost dazed 

er. And simultaneously the rehabilita- 
tion of her idol drowned her in bliss. 
She was so glad to be at fault, so ravished 
at being able to respect him again, that 
the very ecstasy of existing seemed likely 
to put an end to her existence. Her 
physical sensations were such as she 
might have experienced if her heart had 
swiftly sunk away out of her bosom and 
left an empty space there that gasped. 
She glanced up at Louis. 

“I’m so sorry!” she breathed. 

Louis did not move, nor did his fea- 
tures relax in the slightest. 
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With one hand raised in appeal, sur- 
render, abandonment, and the other on 
the arm of her chair, and her work slip- 
ping to the floor, she half rose toward 
him. 

“You can’t tell how sorry I am!” 
she murmured. Her eyes were liquid. 
“Louis!” 

“And well you may be, if you'll excuse 
me saying so!” answered Louis, frigidly. 

He was confirmed in his illusory but 
tremendous grievance. The fundamen- 
tal lack of generosity in him was exposed. 
Inexperienced though he was in women, 
he saw in Rachel, then, just as if he had 
been twenty years older, the woman who 
lightly imagines that the past can be 
wiped out with a soft tone, an endear- 
ment, a tear, a touching appeal. He 
would not let her off so easily. She had 
horribly lacerated his dignity for a week 

he could recall every single hurt—and 
he was not going to allow himself to re- 
coverina minute. His dignity required 
a gradual convalescence. He was ut- 
terly unaffected by her wistful charm. 

Rachel moved her hand somewhat to- 
ward his, and then hesitated. The set 
hardness of his face was incredible to 
her. Her head began to swim. She 
thought, “I shall really die if this con- 
tinues.”” 

“Louis—don’t!”’ she besought him, 
plaintively. 

He walked deliberately away and ner- 
vously played with an “ ornament” on 
the sideboard. 

“And let me tell you another thing,” 
said he, slowly. “If you think I came 
back to-night because [eculdahe do with- 
out you, you’re mistaken. I’m going 
out again at once.” 

She said to herself, “‘He has killed 
me.” The room circled round her, 
gathering speed, and Louis with it. The 
emptiness in her bosom was intolerable. 


Louis saw her face turning paler and 
paler, till it was, really, almost as white 
as the table-cloth. She fell back into the 
chair, her arms limp and lifeless. 

“Confound the girl!” he thought. 


“She’s going to faint now! What an 
infernal nuisance!” 

Compunction, instead of softening him 
made him angry with himself. He felt 


awkward, at a loss, furious. 
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“Mrs. Tams!” he called out, and hur- 
ried from the room. “Mrs. Tams!” As 
he went out he was rather startled to 
find that the door had not been quite 
closed. In the lobby he called again, 
“Mrs. Tams!” 

The kitchen gas showed a speck of 
blue. He had not noticed it when he 
came into the house; the kitchen door 
must have been shut, then. He looked 
up the stairs. He could discern that the 
door of Mrs. Tams’s bedroom, at the top, 
was open, and that there was no light in 
the room. Puzzled, he rushed to the 
kitchen, and snatched at his hat as he 
went, sticking it anyhow on his head. 

“Eh, mester, what ever’s amiss?” 

With these alarmed words Mrs. Tams 
appeared suddenly from behind the 
kitchen door; she seemed a little out of 
breath, as far as Louis could hear; he 
could not see her very well. The thought 
flashed through his mind. “She’s been 
listening at doors.” 

“Oh! There you are,” he said, with 
an effort at ordinariness of demeanor. 
“Just go in to Mrs. Fores, will you? 
Something’s the matter with her. It’s 
nothing, but I have to go out.” 

Mrs. Tams answered, trembling: 
“Nay, mester. I’m none going to inter- 
fere. I go into no parlor.” 

“But | tell you she’s fainting.” 

“Ye'd happen better look after her 
yeself, Mr. Louis,” said Mrs. Tams in a 
queer voice. 

“But don’t you understand I’ve got 
to go out?” 

He was astounded and most seriously 
disconcerted by Mrs. Tams’s very singu- 
lar behavior. 

“If ye’ll excuse me being so bold, sir,” 
said Mrs. Tams, “ye ought for be right 
well ashamed o’ yeself. And that I[’ll 
say with my dying breath.” 

She dropped onto the hard Windsor 
chair, and, lifting her apron, began to 
whimper. 

Louis could feel himself blushing. 

“Tt seems to me you'd better look 
out for a fresh situation,” he remarked, 
curtly, as he turned to leave the kitchen. 

“Happen I had, mester,” Mrs. Tams 
agreed, sadly; and then with fire: “ But I 
go into no parlor. You get back to her, 
mester. Going out again at this time o’ 
night, and missis as her is! If you stop 
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where a husband ought for be, her’!l soon 
mend, I warrant.” 

He went back, cursing all women, be- 

cause he had no alternative but to go 
back. He dared not do otherwise. 
It was only a swoon. But was it only a 
swoon? Suppose...! He was afraid 
of public opinion; he was afraid of Mrs. 
Tams’s opinion. Mrs. Tams had pierced 
him. He went back, dashing his hat 
onto the oak chest. 


Rachel was lying on the hearth-rug, 
one arm stretched nonchalantly over the 
fender and the hand close to the fire. 
Her face was whiter than any face he 
had ever seen, living or dead. He shook; 
the inanimate figure with the disar- 
ranged clothes and hair, prone and de- 
serted there in the solitude of the warm 
familiar room, struck terror into him. 
He bent down; he knelt down and 
drew the arm away from the fire. He 
knew not in the least what was the 
proper thing to do; and naturally the 
first impulse of his ignorance was to raise 
her body from the ground. But she was 
so heavy, so appallingly inert, that, for- 
tunately, he could not do so, and he let 
her head subside again. 

Then he remembered that the proper 
thing to do in these cases was to loosen 
the clothes round the neck; but he could 
not loosen her bodice because it was 
fastened behind and the hooks were so 
dificult. He jumped to the window and 
opened it. The blind curved inward like 
a sail under the cold entering breeze. 
When he returned to Rachel he thought 
he noticed the faintest pinky flush in her 
cheeks. And suddenly she gave a deep 
sigh. He knelt again. There was some- 
thing about the line of her waist that, 
without any warning, seemed to him 
ineffably tender, wistful, girlish, se- 
ductive. Her whole figure began to 
exert the same charm over him. Even 
her frock, which nevertheless was not 
even her second-best, took on a quality 
that in its simplicity bewitched him. 
He recalled her wonderful gesture as she 
lighted his cigarette on the night when 
he first saw her in her kitchen; and his 
memory of it thrilled him... .Rachel 
opened her eyes and sighed deeply once 
more. He fanned her with a hand- 
kerchief drawn from his sleeve. 
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“Louis!” she murmured in a tired 
baby’s voice, after a few moments. 

He thought: “It’s a good de I 
didn’ t go out, and I’m glad Mrs. Tam 
isn’t here blundering about.” 

“You’re better,” he said, mildly. 

She raised her arms and clasped him, 
dragging him to her with a force that 
was amazing under the circumstance: 
They kissed; their faces were merged 
for a long time. Then she pushed him 
little away, and, guarding his shoulders 
with her hands, examined his face, and 
smiled pathetically. 

“Call me Louise,” she whispered. 

“Silly little thing! Shall I get you 
some water?” 

“Call me Louise!” 

“Louise!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


RACHEL AND MR. HORROCLEAVI 


HE next morning, Sunday, Rachel 
had a fancy to superintend in per- 
son the boiling of Louis’ breakfast 
egg. Fora week past Louis had not been 
having his usual breakfast, but on this 
morning the ideal life was recommencing 
in loveliest perfection for Rachel; the 
usual breakfast was to be resumed; and 
she remembered that in the past the 
sacred egg had seldom, if ever, been done 
to a turn by Mrs. Tams. Mrs. Tams, 
indeed, could not divide a minute into 
halves, and was apt to regard a prefer- 
ence for a certain consistency in a boiled 
egg as merely finicking and negligible. 
o Mrs. Tams a fresh egg was a seg) 
egg, and there was no more to be said 
Rachel entered the kitchen like a radi- 
ance. She was dressed with special care, 
rather too obviously so, in order that 
she might be worthy to walk by Louis’ 
side to church. She was going with him 
to church gladly, because he had rented 
the pew and she desired to please him by 
an alert gladness in subscribing to his 
wishes; it was not enough for her just 
to do what he wanted. Her eyes glit- 
tered above the darkened lower lids; her 
aze was self-conscious and yet bold; ; 
Fine languor showed beneath her iis 


energy. But there was no sign n that on 


the previous evening she had been indis- 
sed. 


Mrs. Tams was respectfully maternal, 
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but preoccupied. She fetched the egg 
for Rachel, and Rachel, having deposited 
it in a cooking-spoon, held it over the 
small black saucepan of incontestably 
boiling water until the hand of the clock 
precisely covered a minute mark, where- 
upon she deftly slipped the egg into the 
saucepan, the water ceased to boil for a 
few seconds and then bubbled up again. 
And amid the heavenly frizzling of bacon 
and the odor of her own special coffee 
Rachel stood sternly watching the clock 
while Mrs. Tams rattled plates and did 
the last deeds before serving the meal. 
Then Mrs. Tams paused and said: 

“| don’t hardly like to tell ye, ma’m— 
| didn’t hardly like to tell ye last night 
when ye were worried like—no, and I 
dunna like now like, but it’s like as if 
what must be—I must give ye notice to 
leave. I canna stop here no longer.” 

Rachel turned to her, protesting: 

“Now, Mrs. Tams, what are you talk- 
ing about? I thought you were perfectly 
happy here.” 

“So I am,ma’m. Nobody could wish 
for a better place. I’m sure I’ve no 
fault to find. But it’s like as if what 
must be.” 

“But what’s the matter?” 

“Well, ma’m, it’s Emmy.” (Emmy 
was Mrs. Tams’s daughter, and the 
mother of her favorite grandchild.) 
“Emmy and all on ’em seem to think 
it ll be better all round if I don’t take 
a regular situation, so as I can be more 
free for ’em, and they’ll all look after me 
i’ my old age. I s’ll get my old house 
back, and be among ’em all. There’s so 
many on ’em.” 

Every sentence contained a lie. And 
the aged creature went on lying to the 
same pattern until she had created quite 
a web of convincing detail—more than 
enough to persuade her mistress that she 
was in earnest, foolishly in earnest, that 
she didn’t know on which side her bread 
was buttered, and that the poorer classes 
in general had no common-sense. 

“You're all alike,” said the wise Ra- 
chel. 

“Tm very sorry, ma’m.” 

“And what am I to do? It’s very an- 
noying for me, you know. I thought 
you were a permanency.” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

“T should like to give your daughters 
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and daughters-in-law a piece of my mind. 
. Good heavens! Give me that cook- 
ing-spoon, quick!” 

She nipped the egg out of the sauce. 
pan; it was already several seconds over- 
done. 

“Tt isn’t as if I could keep you on as a 
charwoman,” said Rachel; “I must have 
some one,all the time, and I couldn’t do 
with a charwoman as well.” 

“No, ma’m! It’s like as if what must 
be.” 

“Well, I hope you’ll think it over. I 
must say I didn’t expect this from you, 
Mrs. Tams.” 

Mrs. Tams put her lips together and 
bent obstinately over a tray. 

Rachel said to herself: “Oh, she 
really means to leave! I can see that. 
She’s made up her mind... . I shall 
never trust any servant again. Never!” 

She was perhaps a little hurt (for she 
considered that she had much benefited 
Mrs. Tams), and a little perturbed for 
the future. But in her heart she did not 
care. She would not have cared if the 


house had fallen in, or if her native land 
had been invaded and enslaved by a for- 


eign army. She was at peace with Louis. 
He was hers. She felt that her lien on 
him was strengthened. 


The breakfast steaming and odorous 
on the table, and Rachel all tingling in 
front of her tray, awaited the descent of 
the master of the house. The Sunday 
morning post, placed in its proper posi- 
tion by Mrs. Tams, consisted of a letter 
and a post-card. Rachel stretched her 
arm across the table to examine them. 
The former had a legal aspect. It was a 
foolscap envelope addressed to Mrs. Mal- 
don. Rachel opened it. A type-written 
circular within respectfully pointed out 
to Mrs. Maldon that if she had only fol- 
lowed the writer’s advice, given gratis 
a few weeks earlier, she would have made 
£125 net profit by spending £35 in the 
purchase of an option on Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway shares. The statement 
was supported by the official figures of 
the Stock Exchange, which none could 
question. “Can you afford to neglect 
such advice in future?” the writers asked 
Mrs. Maldon, and went on to suggest 
that she should send them £45 to buy 
an option on “Shells,” which were guar- 
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anteed to rise nine points in less than a 
month. 

Mystified, half sceptical, and half cred- 
ulous, Rachel reflected casually that the 
world was full of strange phenomena. 
She wondered what “Shells”’ were, and 
why the writers should keep on writing 
to a woman who had been dead for ages. 
She carefully burnt both the circular and 
the envelope. 

And then she looked at the post-card, 
which was addressed to “Louis Fores, 
Esq.” As it was a post-card, she was 
entitled to read it. She read: “Shall 
expect you at the works in the morning 
atten. Jas. Horrocleave.”’ She thought 
it rather harsh and oppressive on the 
part of Mr. Horrocleave to expect Louis 
to attend at the works on Bank Holiday 
—and so soon after his illness, too! How 
did Mr. Horrocleave know that Louis 
was sufhciently recovered to be able to 
go to the works at all? 

Louis came, rubbing his hands, which 
for an instant he warmed at the fire. He 
was elegantly dressed. The mere sight 
of him somehow thrilled Rachel. His 


deportment, his politeness, his charm- 


ing good nature were as gr: as ever. 


The one or two stripes (flesh-colored 
now, not whitish) on his face were not 
too obvious, and, indeed, rather increased 
the interest of his features. The horrible 
week was forgotten, erased from history, 
though Rachel would recollect that even 
at the worst crisis of it Louis had scarcely 
once failed in politeness of speech. It 
was she who had been impolite—not 
once, but often. Louis had never raged. 
She was contrite, and her penitence in- 
tensified her desire to please, to solace, 
to obey. When she realized that it was 
she who had burnt that enormous sum 
in bank-notes, she went cold in the spine. 

Not that she cared twopence for the 
enormous sum, really, now that concord 
was established! No, her little flutters 
of honest remorse were constantly dis- 
appearing in the immense exultant joy 
of being alive and of contemplating her 
idol. Louis sat down. She smiled at 
him. He smiled back. But in his ex- 
quisite demeanor there was a faint re- 
serve of melancholy which persisted. 
She had not yet that morning been able 
to put it to flight; she counted, however, 
on doing so very soon, and in the mean- 


time it did not daunt her. After ail. 
was it not natural? 

She began: 

“I say, what do you think? Mrs. 
Tams has given me notice.’ 

She pretended to be aggrieved and to 
be worried, but essential joy shon 
through these absurd masks. oreover, 
she found a certain naive satisfaction in 
being a mistress with cares, a mistress 
to whom “‘notice”’ had to be given, and 
who would have to make serious inquiry 
into the character of future candidates 
for her employment. 

Louis raised his eyebrows. 

“Don’t you think it’s a shame?” 

“Oh,” said he, cautiously, “ you’! 
get somebody else as good, and better. 
What’s she leaving for?” 

Rachel repeated Mrs. Tams’s rigma- 
role. 

“Ah!” murmured Louis. 

He was rather sorry for Mrs. Tams. 
His good nature was active enough that 
morning. But he was glad that she had 
taken the initiative. And he was con- 
tent that she should go. After the scens 
of the previous night, their relations 
could not again have been exactly what 
the relations between master and servant 
ought to be. And further, “‘you neve: 
know what women wouldn’t tell on 
another,” even mistress and maid, maid 
and mistress. Yes, he preferred that sh 
should leave. He admired her and re- 
gretted the hardship on the old woman- 
and that was an end of it! What could 
he do to ease her? The only thing to do 
would be to tell her privately that so fa: 
as he was concerned she might stay. 
But he had no intention of doing aught 
so foolish. It was strange, but he was 
entirely unconscious of any obligation to 
her for the immense service she had 
rendered him. His conclusion was that 
some people have to be martyrs. And 
in this he was deeply right. 

Rachel, misreading his expression, 
thought that he did not wish to b¢« 
bothered with household details. Sh: 
recalled some gratuitous advice half hu- 
morously offered to her by a middle- 
aged lady at her reception, “‘ Never talk 
servants to yourmen.” She had thought, 
at the time, “‘I shall talk everything with 
my husband.” But she considered that 
she was wiser now. 
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“By the way,” she said, in a new tone, 
“there’s a post-card for you. I’ve read 
it. Couldn’t help.” 

Louis read the post-card. He paled, 
and Rachel noticed his pallor. The fact 
was that in his mind he had simply 
shelved, and shelved again, the threat of 
lames Horrocleave. He had sincerely 
lesired to tell a large portion of the truth 
to Rachel, taking advantage of her soft 
mood; but he could not; he could not 

ce his mouth to open on the subject. 
In some hours he had quite forgotten the 
danger—he was capable of such feats— 
then it reasserted itself and he gazed at 
it, fascinated and helpless. When Ra- 
chel, to please him and prove her subju- 
cation, had suggested that they should 
eo to church—“ for the Easter morning 
service”-—he had concurred, knowing, 
nevertheless, that he dared not fail to 
meet Horrocleave at the works. On the 
whole, though it gave him a shock, he 
was relieved that Horrocleave had sent 
the post-card and that Rachel had seen 
it. But he still was quite unable to de- 
cide what to do. 

“Tt’s a nice thing, him asking you to 


go to the works on a Bank holiday like 
that!’ Rachel remarked. 
Louis answered: “‘It’s not to-morrow 


he wants me. It’s to-day.” 

“Sunday?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes. I met him for a second yester- 
day afternoon, and he told me then. 
(his was just areminder. He must have 
sent it off last night. A good thing he 
did send it, though. I’d quite forgotten.” 

“But what is it? What does he want 
you to go on Sunday for?” 

Louis shrugged his shoulders, as if to 
intimate that nothing that Horrocleave 
did ought to surprise anybody. 

“Then what about church?” 

Louis replied on the spur of the mo- 
ment: 

“You go there by yourself. I’ll meet 
you there. I can easily be there by 
eleven.” 

“But I don’t know the pew.’ 
“They'll show you your pew, all 
right, never fear.” 

“I shall wait in the churchyard.” 

_ “Very well. So long as it isn’t rain- 
ing. 

She kissed him fervently when he 
departed. 


’ 


oe 


Long before it was time to leave for 
church, she had a practical and beauti- 
ful idea—one of those ideas that occur 
to young women in love. Instead of 
waiting for Louis in the churchyard she 
would call for him at the works, which 
was not fifty yards off the direct route 
to St. Luke’s. By this means she would 
save herself from the possibility of in- 
convenience within the precincts of the 
church, and she would also prevent 
the conscienceless Mr. Horrocleave from 
keeping Louis in the office all the morn- 
ing. She wondered that the idea had not 
occurred to Louis, who was very gifted 
in such matters as the arrangement of 
rendezvous. 

She started in good time because she 
wanted to walk without hurry and to 
ponder. The morning, though imper- 
fect and sunless, had in it some quality 
of the spring, which the buoyant youth 
of Rachel instantly discovered and 
tasted in triumph. Moreover, the spirit 
of a festival was abroad, and visible in 
the costumes and faces of passers-by; 
and it was the first festival of the year. 
Rachel responded to it eagerly, mingling 
her happiness with the general exulta- 
tion. She was intensely, unreasonably 
happy. She knew that she was unrea- 
sonably happy; and she did not mind. 

When she turned into Friendly Street, 
the big, black, double gates of the works 
were shut, but in one of them a little 
door stood ajar. She pushed it, stooped, 
and entered the twilight of the archway. 
The office door was shut. She walked 
uncertain up the archway and into the 
yard, and through a dirty window on her 
left she could dimly discern a man ges- 
ticulating. She decided that he must be 
Horrocleave. She hesitated, and then, 
slightly confused, thought, “ Perhaps I’d 
better go back to the archway and knock 
at the office door.” 


In the inner office, among art-luster- 
ware, ink-stained wood, dusty papers, 
and dirt, Jim Horrocleave banged down 
a petty-cash book onto Louis’ desk. 
His hat was at the back of his head, and 
his eyes blazed at Louis, who stood some- 
what limply, with. a hesitant, foolish, 
faint smile on his face. 

“That’s enough!” said Horrocleave, 
fiercely. “‘I haven’t had patience to go 
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all through it. But that’s enough. | 
needn't tell ye I suspected ye last year, 
but ye put me off. And I was too busy 
to take the trouble to go into it. How- 
ever, I’ve had a fair chance while you’ve 
been away.” He gave a sneering laugh. 
“I'll tell ye what put me onto ye again, 
if you’ve a mind to know. The weekly 
expenses went down as soon as ye 
thought I had suspicions. Ye weren’t 
clever enough to keep ’em up. Well, 
what have ye got to say for yeself, seeing 
ye aren’t on yer way to America?” 

“TI never meant to go to America,” 
said Louis. “Why should I go to 
America?” 

“Ask me another. Then ye confess?” 

“1 don’t,” said Louis. 

“Oh! Ye don’t!” Horrocleave sat 
down and put his hands on his out- 
stretched knees. 

“There may be mistakes in the petty- 
cash book. I don’t say there aren't. 
Any one who keeps a petty-cash book 
stands to lose. If he’s too busy at the 
moment to enter up a payment, he may 
forget it—and there you are! He’s out 
of ket. Of course,” Louis added, 


with a certain loftiness, “as you’re mak- 
ing a fuss about it I’ll pay up for any- 


thing that’s wrong . . . whatever the 
sum is. If you make it out to be a hun- 
dred pounds, I'll pay up.” 

Horrocleave growled: “Oh, so ye’ll 
pay up, will ye? And suppose I won’t 
let ye pay up? What shall ye do then?” 

Louis, now quite convinced that Hor- 
rocleave was only bullying, retorted, 
calmly: “It’s I that ought to ask you 
that question.” 

The accuser was exasperated. 

“A couple o’ years in quod will be 
about your mark, I’m thinking,” he said. 

Whereupon Louis was suddenly in- 
spired to answer: “Yes. And sup- 
posing I was to begin to talk about il- 
licit commissions?” 

Horrocleave jumped up with such fe- 
rocious violence that Louis drew back, 
startled. The recent Act of Parliament, 
making a crime of secret commissions to 
customers’ employees, had been a blow 
to the trade in art-luster-ware, and it 
was no secret in the inner office that 
Horrocleave, resenting its interference 
with the natural course of business, had 
more than once discreetly flouted it, 
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and thus “technically” transgressed the 
criminal law. Horrocleave used to de- 
fend and justify himself by the use of 
that word “technical.” Louis’ polite 
and unpremeditated threat enraged him 
to an extreme degree. He was the say- 
age infuriate. He cared for no conse- 
quences, even consequences to himself. 
He hated Louis because Louis was spick 
and span, and quiet, and because Louis 
had been palmed off on him by Louis’ 
unscrupulous respectable relatives as an 
honest man. 

“Now thou’st done for thyself!’ he 
cried, in the dialect. ‘“‘Thou’st done 
for thyself! And I'll have thee by the 
heels for embezzlement, and blackmail as 
well.” He waved his arms. ‘May God 
strike me if I give thee any quarter 
after that! [’ll—” 

He stopped with open mouth, dis- 
turbed by the perception of a highly 
strange phenomenon beyond the win- 
dow. He looked and saw Rachel in the 
yard. For a moment he thought that 
Louis had planned to use his wife as a 
shield in the affair if the worst should 
come to the worst. But Rachel’s appear- 
ance simultaneously showed him that he 
was wrong. She was the very mirror of 
happy confidence. And she seemed so 
young, and so obviously just married; 
and so girlish and so womanish at the 
same time; and her frock was so fresh, 
and her hat so pert against the heavy 
disorder of the yard, and her eyes were 
unconsciously so wistful— that Horro- 
cleave caught his breath. He contrasted 
Rachel with Mrs. Horrocleave, her com- 
plete antithesis, and at once felt very 
sorry for himself and very scornful of 
Mrs. Horrocleave, and melting with wor- 
shipful sympathy for Rachel. 

“Yer wife’s in the yard,” he whispered 
in a different tone. 

“My wife!’ Louis was 
alarmed; all his manner altered. 
“Hast told her anything of this?” 

“I should think I hadn’t.” 

“Ye must pay me, and I'll give ye 
notice to leave,” said Horrocleave, 
quickly, in a queer, quiet voice. The 
wrath was driven out of him. The mere 
apparition of Rachel had saved her hus- 
band. 

A silence. 

Rachel had disappeared. 
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was a distant tapping. Neither of the 
men spoke or moved. They could hear 
the outer deor open and light footfalls 
in the outer office. 

“Anybody here?” 
voice, timid. 

“Come 1, 
roared. 

She entered, blushing, excusing her- 
self, glancing from one to the other, and 
by her spotless Easter finery emphasiz- 
ing the squalor of the den. 

In a few minutes Horrocleave was say- 
ing to Rachel, rather apologetically: 

“Louis and I are going to part com- 
pany, Mrs. Fores. I can’t keep him on. 
His wages are too high for me. It won't 
run to it. Th’ truth is, I’m going to 
chuck this art business. It doesn’t pay. 
Art, as they call it, ’s no good in th’ pot- 
tery trade.” 

Rachel said, ‘“‘So that’s what you 
wanted to see him about on a Sunday 
morning, is it, Mr. Horrocleave ?”’ 

She was a little hurt at the slight on 
her husband, but the wife in her was 
persuaded that the loss would be Mr. 
Horrocleave’s. She foresaw that Louis 
would now want to use his capital 1 
some commercial undertaking of his 
own; and she was afraid of the prospect. 
Still, it had to be faced, and she would 
face it. He would probably do well as 
his own master. During a whole horri- 
ble week her judgment on him had been 
unjustly severe, and she did not mean to 
fall into the same sin again. She thought 
with respect of his artistic gifts, which 
she was too inartistic to appreciate. Yes, 
the chances were that he would succeed 
admirably. 

She walked him off to church, giv- 
ing Horrocleave a perfunctory good-by. 
And as, shoulder to shoulder, they de- 
scended toward St. Luke’s, she looked 
sideways at Louis and fed her passion 
stealthily with the sight. True, even in 
those moments, she had heart enough 
left to think of others besides. 

She hoped that John’s Ernest would 
find a suitable mate. She remembered 
that she had Julian’s curtains to attend 
to. She continued to think kindly of 
Thomas Batchgrew, and she chid herself 
for having thought of him in her distant 
inexperienced youth, of six months ear- 
lier, as that man. And, regretting that 


It was Rachel’s 


come in!” Horrocleave 
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Mrs. Tams—at her age, too!—could be 
so foolish, she determined to look after 
Mrs. Tams also, if need should arise. 
But these solicitudes were mere downy 
trifles floating on the surface of her pro- 
found absorption in Louis. And in the 
depths of that absorption she felt secure, 
and her courage laughed at the menace 
of life (though the notion of braving a 
churchful of people did intimidate the 
bride). Yet she judged Louis realisti- 
cally and not sentimentally. She was 
not conspicuously blind to any aspect 
of his character; nor had the tremen- 
dous revulsion of the previous night 
transformed him into another and a 
more heavenly being for her. She ad- 
mitted frankly to herself that he was not 
blameless in the dark affair of the bank- 
notes. She would not deny that in some 
ways he was untrustworthy, and might 
be capable of acts of which the conse- 
quences were usually terrible. His irre- 
sponsibility was notorious. And, being 
impulsive herself, she had no mercy for 
his impulsiveness. As for his common- 
sense, was not her burning of the circular 
addressed to Mrs. Maldon a sufficient 
commentary on it? 

She was well aware that Louis’ sins 
of omission and commission might vio- 
lently shock people of a certain tempera- 
ment—people of her own temperament 
in particular. These people, however, 
would fail to see the other side of Louis. 
If she herself had merely heard of Louis, 
instead of knowing him, she would prob- 
ably have set him down as undesirable. 
But she knew him. His good qualities 
seemed to her to overwhelm the others. 
His charm, his elegance, his affectionate- 
ness, his nice speech, his courtesy, his 
quick wit, his worldliness— she really 
considered it extraordinary that a plain, 
blunt girl, such as she, should have had 
the luck to please him. It was indeed 
almost miraculous. 

If he had faults—and he had—che pre- 
ferred them (proudly and passionately) 
to the faults of scores of other women’s 
husbands. He was not a brute, nor even 
a boor nor a savage—thousands of sav- 
ages ranged free and terror-striking in 
the Five Towns. Even when vexed and 
furious he could control himself. It was 
possible to share his daily life and see 
him in all his social moods without being 
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humiliated. He was not a clodhopper; 
watch him from the bow-window of a 
morning as he walked down the street! 
He did not drink; he was not a beast. 
He was not mean. He might scatter 
money, but he was not mean. In fact, 
except that one sinister streak in his 
nature, she could detect no fault. There 
was danger in that streak. . . . Well, 
there was danger in every man. She 
would accept it; she would watch it. 


and she would keep him, as he was. 
whatever the future might hold. The 
past was the past; the opening chapter 
of her marriage was definitely finished 
and its drama done. She was ready fo; 
the future. One tragedy alone could 
overthrow her—Louis’ death. She sim. 
ply could not and would not conceive 
existence without him. She would fac 
anything but that. Besides, he 


was not really untrustworthy — only 
Had she not long since reconciled herself weak! She faltered and _ recovered. 


to the prospect of an everlasting vigil? ‘‘He’s mine and | wouldn’t have him 
She did not care what any one said, altered for the world. I don’t want him 
really she did not care! He wasthe man _ perfect. If anything goes wrong, well, 
she wanted; the whole rest of the os it go wrong! I’m his wife. I’m his!” 
world was nothing in comparison to And as, slightly raising her confident 
him. He was irresistible. She had _ chin in the street, she thus undertook to 
wanted him, and she would always want pay the price of love, there was some- 

him, as he was. She had won him thing divine about Rachel’s face. yf. 

[THE END.] tem) 
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The Variable 


Sun 


BY C. G. ABBOT 


Director of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution 


GRAHEN the late Dr. S. P. 
sure Langley became secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian 
te Institution, one of the 
PM first things he did was 
}) to found the Astrophys- 
ae 11 ¢ ical Observatory. As its 
name indicates, the work of the observa- 
tory relates to the study of the physics 
of the heavenly bodies. Astrophysical 
observatories deal with the brightness, 
temperature, composition, motions of ap- 
proach or recession, internal motions 
of circulation, and internal pressures of 
the sun and stars. The Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory has limited 
its observations almost exclusively to 
the sun. Inasmuch as all growth and 
warmth upon the earth depend on the 
rays of the sun, it might reasonably be 
expected that things of great importance 
would be disclosed by studies of solar 
radiation. Congress accepted this view, 
and has maintained the Astrophysical 
Observatory since 1891 by small annual 
appropriations. 

While still Director of the old Alle- 
gheny Observatory, Dr. Langley had be- 
come absorbed in the measurement of 
solar radiation, and had invented for the 
purpose an electrical thermometer, which 
he named the bolometer (ray-measurer). 
The bolometer is so extremely sensitive 
that changes of temperature of a mill- 
ionth of a degree can be measured with 
it. Armed with this powerful—but in 
those days extremely capricious—instru- 
ment, he conducted a famous expedition 
to California in 1881. Near the top of 
Mount Whitney, the highest mountain 
in the United States, he measured the 
heating of the sun’s rays as a whole, and 
also in all parts of the solar spectrum; 
and compared the transparency of the 
wonderfully clear mountain air with that 
of the dust-laden air below. 

The first work of the Astrophysical 


Observatory at Washington was the 
perfecting and, if one may say so, the 
pacifying of the bolometer. It was au- 
tomatically recorded, and its irregulari- 
ties were so far subdued that no more 
difficulty is now found in its use than in 
the use of an ordinary thermometer. 
With this improved instrument we 
mapped the sun’s spectrum in the part 
beyond the red, where the eye can see 
nothing, and the ordinary photographic 
plate records nothing, but where, never- 
theless, a very large part of the sun’s 
energy lies. When this work was pub- 
lished, we turned in 1902 to Langley’s 
old problem of measuring the heat 
of the sun, the distribution of its 
radiant energy in the spectrum, the 
transparency of the air to its different 
rays, and other associated matters. In 
the very next year, 1903, we came upon 
evidence that the sun’s radiation varies 
by as much as ten per cent., and that 
the earth’s temperature is affected by 
such solar changes. Ten years have 
since been spent in the proof and study 
of solar variability. The story of the 
work will carry us from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Sahara Desert, and from 
sea-level to the summit of Mount Whit- 
ney, almost three miles above the sea. 

The sun’s rays are more complex than 
they appear. In the rainbow, nature 
gives us an impure solar spectrum. A 
much better one can be formed in the 
laboratory by allowing a beam of sun- 
light to pass through a vertical slit and 
thence upona glass prism. By this means 
the band of spectrum colors is formed 
out of the white sunlight, and may be 
brought to a sharp focus by a lens or 
concave mirror. 

Neither the eye nor the photographic 
plate can accurately estimate the rela- 
tive amounts of energy im the several 
parts of the spectrum, but the bolometer 
does so. The bolometer consists of a 
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pair of vertical tapes of platinum, each 
about half an inch long, 1/250 inch wide, 
and 1/1,000 inch thick. The tapes are 
blackened upon their front surfaces with 
lampblack. One is hidden from view 
by a screen, the other exposed. When 
the rays of the spectrum fall upon the 
bolometer, the exposed tape absorbs 
them and becomes warmer than its hid- 
den neighbor. The two tapes form part 
of an electrical circuit, called a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge, which contains a highly 
sensitive galyanometer. Thus when the 
exposed tape of the bolometer is warmed, 
a small electric current is caused to flow 
through the galvanometer, and to de- 
flect its magnetic-needle system. This 

magnetic-needle system is suspended by 
a fiber of rock- crystal 1/15,000 inch in 
diameter, and it carries a tiny mirror no 
larger than the head of a pin. Thus the 
tiny magnets and the little mirror are 
free to turn horizontally under the 
slightest force. A beam of light is re- 
flected from this mirror upon a photo- 
graphic plate which is moved vertically 
by clockwork. When the solar spectrum 
is moved 2long from the violet toward 
the red, the warming of the bolometer 
causes the spot of light reflected by 
the galvanometer to move horizontally 
across the photographic plate, but the 
simultaneous vertical motion of the 
plate draws the record out into a line 
called a bolograph. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
variations of energy in different parts of 
the solar spectrum as recorded by the 
bolometer. Three curves are shown 
corresponding to different times of the 
day. The height of the curved lines 
above the straight horizontal lines 
below is the index of the intensity of 
the rays. As there are great differ- 
ences between the intensities of the 
different parts of the spectrum, changes 
of scale are made at he places marked 

The reader must imagine the several 
stretches of curve made taller in the 
proportions indicated by the numbers, 
so as to bring the whole spectrum to the 
same scale. It will be seen that the 
bolometer measures the spectrum far 
beyond what the eye sees in the violet 
and in the red. It is a curious thought 
that if the eye could see these invisible 
rays they would seem to possess colors 


unknown to us. What these would he 
the reader must imagine for himse|; 
The dark lines in the spectrum dy 
to the absorption of rays are shown in 
the bolograp h by depressions; for the, 
are of course colder than the adjoining 
regions of the spectrum. Some grea: 
bands of absorption are shown beyond 
the red end of the visible spectrum. 
These are caused by the absorption of 
the water vapor in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Measurements of the sun’s rays as a 
whole, not as resolved into the spectrum, 
do not require such a sensitive instru- 
ment as the bolometer. Several new 
instruments for that purpose, called pyr- 
heliometers (literally, ‘ heat-of-the-sun- 
measurers”), have been invented and 
tested at the Smithsonian Astrophysica! 
Observatory. About twenty-five cop 
of our instruments have been prepared 
and standardized at the Smithsonian 
Institution, and furnished at cost on 
request of various foreign government 
bureaus, observatories, and individuals, 
in Europe and North and South America. 

The asin of the sun is measured 
in “calories per square centimeter per 
minute.” This is a formidable expres- 
sion, but its meaning can be explained. 
Imagine a cube of water one centimeter 
(about 3% inch) on edge. Suppose this 
cube to be exposed so that sun-rays 
shine vertically upon one side of it. 
Thus the area exposed to the sun would 
be one square centimeter. Imagine that 
all the sun’s rays could be absorbed in 
the water, none being lost by reflection, 
and none transmitted entirely through 
the cube. (This could be partially ac- 
complished by putting India-ink in the 
water.) Suppose further that the sur- 
roundings could be warmed exactly a 
fast as the sun warmed the water, so 
that there would be no loss or gain of 
heat by the water except from the sun. 
Let the experiment be continued one 
minute. Then the number of degrees 
of the Centigrade scale (1° Centigrade 
is 1°4/5 Fahrenheit) by which the tem- 
perature of the water-cube increased, 
would be the intensity of the solar heat- 
ing in “calories per square centimeter 
per minute.” At sea-level, and near 


midday, this number is usually between 
1.0 and 1.5, and on a high mountain 
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VARIATIONS OF HEAT IN THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE 


may reach 1.7. If we could make the 
observation outside the atmosphere, in 
March or September, when the sun is 
at its mean distance, the value would be 
about 1.93. This is called “the solar 
constant of radiation.” But, as we shall 
ee, it is not quite a constant, after all. 

Unfortunately, the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, and their astronomical 
successors down to about the year 1830, 
had, so far as we know, no pyrheliom- 
eters. There was no bolometer until 
1880, and no automatic photographic 
registration of it until 1891. Measure- 
ments of the solar radiation accurate to 
one per cent. have been made only since 
1902. Thus we are unfortunately de- 
barred from knowing if the sun is more 
or less bright now than it was in former 
centuries. The only indication we have 
along this line is that similar crops are 
grown now to those that were grown 
thousands of years ago, in Egypt, for 
instance. This leads to the presumption 
that the temperature has not changed 
much in historic time. Geology goes 
sull further, and shows that on the whole 
the temperature of the earth has changed 
only a few degrees, or tens of degrees at 
most, for millions of years. 

But the earth’s temperature is a rough 
and untrustworthy measure of solar radi- 
ation. Moreover, there have been from 
time to time periods of unusual warmth 
or cold during historical times, not to 
mention the periods of glaciation ac- 
cepted by geologists. Hence the field is 
open for the study of the intensity of 
the sun’s rays to see if they are nearly 
uniform, or subject to variation from day 
to day and from year to year. Other 
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SOLAR SPECTRUM AS MEASURED BY THE BOLOMETER 


stars are variable. Why should not our 
star, the sun, be so? Indeed, the eleven- 
year-period fluctuations of the numbers 
of sun-spots is an indication, and even 
a proof, of solar variation. Apart from 
the possibility that the study may yield 
an explanation of the periods of unusual 
warmth and cold, and aid the meteor- 
ologists in their forecasts and the farm- 
ers in their planting, it is but doing as we 
would like to have been done by to 
leave to posterity an exact record of the 
intensity of the sun’s rays in our time. 
Thus the future astronomer of a few 
centuries, or thousands of years, hence 
may be able to answer the question we 
ask vainly: Does the sun’s heat increase 
or diminish as time goes on? 

To obtain results worth while we 
must in some way avoid the influence of 
our atmosphere. If it were possible to 
measure with the pyrheliometer on the 
moon, beyond our air, with its load of 
water-vapor, haze, and clouds, we should 
have what we want. Fortunately there 
is a way to estimate the atmospheric 
losses at cloudless stations. 

Consider for a moment the follow- 
ing diagram representing the earth 
and the layer of atmosphere encircling 
it. In the morning the observer at 
A sees the sun through a long layer 
of air, A B; but as the sun mounts 
higher (due to the earth’s daily rotation 
on its axis) the air-path shortens to 
the length A C. feculiinehe. if meas- 
urements are made, beginning in early 
morning when the sun is low, so that 
the path of its rays in the air is 
long, and continuing toward noon when 
the sun is high and the air-path shorter, 
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the observer can estimate, from the in- 
crease of intensity of the sun’s rays 
which he finds to attend this known 
decrease in the length of the air-path, 
what further increase of the intensity 
would occur if the air-path were de- 
creased to zero, or, in other words, if the 
air were removed altogether. This, of 
course, requires that no clouds or haze 
shall develop during the observations. 
Also it is necessary to investigate the 
growth of intensity of each part of the 
spectrum separately, for the atmosphere 
weakens the different spectral rays in 
varying degrees. It is this selective 
weakening action of the atmosphere on 
solar rays which forces us to employ the 
bolometer, and renders the investiga- 
tion tenfold more tedious than it other- 
wise would be. The necessary observa- 
tions may be completed by one observer 
in three hours; but it requires about 
twenty-five hours of 
computation to re- 
duce the spectro- 
bolometric observa- 
tions of one day, so 
as to determine the 
intensity of sunlight 
as it would be out- 
side our atmosphere. 

In 1903 we had the 
first intimations of 
the variability of the 
sun, resulting from 
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able to the work, the Smithsonian Ins 
tution leased from the Mount Wil 

Solar Observatory a plot of ground o: 
hundred feet square (in horizontal p: 

jection) overlooking cafons nearly 

thousand feet deep, and erected ther 
permanent observing station. Obs 
vers’ quarters were erected near by di 
ing the year 1908. 

A comparison of observations mac: 
simultaneously at Washington and 
Mount Wilson in 1905 and 1906 showed 
that, although there are great differences 
between the pyrheliometer readings at 
the two stations, owing to the greater 
density of the air above Washington, 
yet, when allowing for the atmosphere, 
the results closely agree. This gave con- 
fidence in the work, for Washington is 
at sea-level, Mount Wilson at over one 
mile elevation. But it seemed best to 
test the work still further. Accordingly, 

in 1908, 1909, and 
S 1910 the writer made 
observations on the 
very summit of 
Mount Whitney, at 
14,502 feet eleva- 
tion, while his col- 
leagues, Messrs. 
Fowle, Aldrich, In- 
gersoll, observed 
simultaneously at 
Mount Wilson. The 


results confirmed 





Washington  obser- 
vations. The work 
of 1903 and 1904 
showed that the cli- 
mate of Washington 
was too cloudy to 
permit us to prove 
the matter conclu- 
sively there. In 


1905, by invitation ~S 


of Director Hale, of 


the soundness of the 
work. For though 
great differences ex- 
isted between the 

pyrheliometer read- 
ings at Mount 
Whitney and Mount 
Wilson, yet when 
allowing for the at- 
mosphere the results 
were in almost ex- 


the Mount W ilson DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GREATER DISTANCE THROUGH act accord. 


Solar Observatory, 
the writer establish- 
ed on Mount Wilson 
a temporary observatory for measur- 
ing the “solar constant of radiation.” 
Work was continued there in 1906, 
1908, and every year thereafter. In 
November, 1908, having found by 
several years’ experience that the cli- 
mate of Mount Wilson is highly favor- 


THE ATMOSPHERE TRAVERSED BY THE SUN-RAYS AT 
MORNING THAN AT NOON 


During all this 
time the Mount Wil- 
son work had con- 
tinued to furnish indications of solar 
variability. Let us review the evidence 
as it then stood. A few observations 
at Washington in 1903 had indicated 
a fall of to per cent. in the solar 
radiation, beginning about March 25th 
of that year. The temperatures of 





THE 


he north temperate 

had been inves- 
tigated and seemed to 
have fallen correspond- 
ingly. Day by day 
the intensity of the 
solar radiation had 
heen measured at 
Mount Wilson for five 
vears beginning with 
190s, and similar fluc- 
tuations, in irregular 
intervals, but often of 
a week or ten days 
in period, and of 1r- 
regular magnitudes, 
sometimes reaching 10 
per cent., had been 
indicated. Three ex- 
planations were possi- 
ble: either these 
fluctuations were accl- 
dental errors of meas- 
urement, or they were 
due to disturbances in 
our atmosphere not 
h liminate d, or ¢t h ey 
were solar. But they 
could not be wholly 
due to accidental er- 
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SUN 








rors of measurement, 
forsolar-constant 
values were found to 
march by regular steps 
from high to low val- 
ues and return, and did not skip back 
and forth in disorder as they would have 
done generally if merely accidental. 
Secondly, the close accord of solar-con- 
stant measures at sea-level, at one mile 
elevation, and at nearly three miles ele- 
vation, shown by observations at Wash- 
ington, at Mount Wilson, and at Mount 
Whitney, seemed to show that in fact 
the influence of the atmosphere is elimi- 
nated, and therefore the fluctuations are 
not to be ascribed to atmosphe ric origin. 
Hence the presumption was strong in 
1910 that the sun is an irregularly varia- 
able Star. 

A conclusion so remarkable required 
complete verification. But one 
seemed inadequate. A second observ- 
ing-station must be established, so far 
from Mount Wilson that the atmos- 
pheric disturbances could not generally 
be the same at the two stations on the 


proc of 


SMITHSONIAN SOLAR OBSERVATION STATION ON MOUNT WILSON 


the solar constant must 


same day; and 
be measured daily from both stations 
for a long period, until sufficient evi- 
dence had been secured. ‘The opinions 
of about twenty of the most eminent 
astronomers of the world were obtained 
on the question whether such an expedi- 
tion would probably yield results justi- 
fying the expense. All were agreed that 
it would do so, and most of them urged 
it heartily. These views were submitted 
to Congress and led to the appropriation 
of $5,000 for the expedition. A Mexican 
expedition was contemplated. Prepara- 
tions for work in southern Mexico were 
almost complete, when the outbreak of 
insurrection, and the reported sack of 
the very town which it was proposed to 
occupy, caused the diversion of the expe- 
dition to Algeria. 

In July, 1911, the writer landed at 
Algiers with thirty-three cases of appa- 

















OBSERVATION QUARTERS ON Mount WHITNEY 


ratus, comprising a complete outfit of 
spectro-bolometer and pyrheliometer for 
measuring the solar constant of radia- 


tion. Great assistance was given by 
Vice-Consul Boisson in arranging for the 
station, which by advice of Director 
Gennessiat of the Observatory of Algiers 
was located about fifty miles south of 
Algiers. By. favor of Director de Mes- 
tral, of the Ecole Roudil, a site was ob- 
tained at Bassour, a little hamlet situ- 
ated about thirty-seven hundred feet 
above sea-level on a rolling plateau. 

Observations were begun about Au- 
gust 25th and continued until Noverhber 
20, 1911. Owing to unexpectedly cloudy 
conditions at both Bassour and Mount 
Wilson, an insufficient number of coin- 
cident observing days were secured in 
this period, and the Algerian expedition 
was renewed from May to September, 
I9I2. 

In 1912 the work was hindered and 
came near being made useless by the 
eruption of the volcano of Katmai in 
Alaska, June 6 and 7, 1912. Traces of 
the presence of dust from this volcano 


appeared at Bassour on June 19th, and 
at Mount Wilson on June 21st. In July 
and August the volcanic haze became 
very thick, so much so that the bright- 
ness of the sun, as observed by the pyr- 
heliometer, became reduced by about 
20 per cent. Part of this loss of radia- 
tion in the direct sunbeam was com- 
pensated for by the increased brightness 
of skylight due to the reflection of the 
dust particles. But it is believed that 
in August, 1912, the solar heat availa- 
ble to warm the northern hemisphere of 
the earth' was reduced by about ten per 
cent. on account of the Alaskan vol- 
canic eruption of June. Reports from 
many stations in America and Europe 
show that the volcanic dust greatly 
diminished the direct rays of the sun as 
late as January, 1913, and according to 
Mount Wilson observations its effect 
was perceptible in October, 1913. In- 
vestigations of Abbot and Fowle and of 


! Measurements at Arequipa, in Peru, of August, 
1912, to February, 1913, do not seem to indicate 
the presence of the volcanic dust in the southern 
hemisphere. 
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Humphreys seem to prove that other 
ereat volcanic outbreaks of former years 
and have 
earth by 


led 


quite 


have had similar results, 
to the cooling of the 
perceptible degrees. 


We now come to sum up the results of 


the California-Algeria expeditions of 1911 
ind 1912. The intensity of the sun’s 
idiation as it would be outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere at mean solar dis- 
tance was determined independently at 
both stations on seventy-hve different 
days. Owing to the presence of clouds 
or excessive voleunic haze at one or both 
stations on twenty-three days there re- 
mained values of only fifty-two days 
suitable for comparison. 
all these values at Mount Wilson is 
1.919 calories per square centimeter pet 
minute, and the mean at Bassour 1.906 
calories. Thus there is no appreciable 
difference due to the station. The mean 
of twenty values of 1911 1s for Mount 
Wilson 1.900 and for Bassour 1.886 ca- 
lories. For 1912, thirty-two values give 
for Mount Wilson 1.931, for Bassour 
1.919 calories, so that both stations 
agree in showing higher values in ig12 
than in 1911. When the results for the 


The mean of 


two stations fer the individual days are 
compared, we find that the average dif- 
ference between values obtained at the 
two places is only 1.6 per cent. Both 
stations unite in showing high values on 
certain days, low ones on others. The 
maximum change of solar radiation indi- 
cated by both stations exceeds 10 per 
cent., and changes of 7 per cent. 
several times indicated. 

In short, notwithstanding the obsta- 
cles made by clouds and volcanic haze, 
the expeditions proved successful. Ob- 
‘servations at two stations, separated by 
one-third of the earth’s circumference, 
agree in showing that on certain days the 
sun’s radiation was above the mean and 
on others below it. Thus the short- 
period irregular fluctuation of the sun’s 
radiation is established. The chart 
on page 267 gives the results ob- 
tained at Mount Wilson in the year 
1909, and is typical of the solar varia- 
tions which seem to be continually going 
on. We may say that ductuations of 
from 2 to 10 per cent. in irregular periods 
of a week or ten days seem to be usually 
affecting the quantity of heat which the 
earth receives from the sun. 
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But this short, irregular variability is 
not the only solar change revealed by 
these studies. For many years it has 
been known that sun-spots occur with 
alternate abundance and scarcity in a 
sort of irregularly rhythmic progres- 
sion, having a definite average period of 
years. Thus in the years 1860, 1871, 
1884, 1894, 1906 there were many sun- 
spots, but in the years 1867, 1879, 1890, 
1902, 1912 few or none at all. The 
mean period of about eleven years is 
widely departed from during individual 
periods. Thus sun-spot maximum peri- 
ods occurred in 1816, 1829, and 1837, the 
first pair separated by 13.5 years and 
the second by only 7.3 years. The rise 
of “spottedness” from minimum to 
maximum is generally much quicker 
than the fall from maximum to mini- 
mum, and the time when spots are very 
few is generally longer than that when 
they are most numerous. 

These peculiarities are quite analo- 
gous to the changes of brightness of the 

variable star Myra in the constellation 
Cetus. This star varies irregularly with 
a mean period of 331.6 days and a change 
of brightness sometiches reaching seven 
magnitudes. Individual cycles of change 
differ widely from the mean values. The 
increase of brightness is more rapid than 
the decrease. In view of these striking 
similarities between the fluctuations of 
the sun-spot numbers and the variability 
of Myra, it would not be surprising if the 
sun were found also to increase in bright- 
ness as the number of sun-spots in- 
creases. 

Such proves, indeed, to be the fact. 
A comparison between the march of 
spottedness of the sun and the values of 
the “solar constant of radiation”’ deter- 
mined at Mount Wilson from 1905 to 
1912 shows that the solar radiation is 
in general higher when sun-spots are 
more plentiful. The spottedness of the 
sun is commonly expressed in terms of 
an arbitrary scale called “Wolf's sun- 
spot numbers.”’ On this scale. the change 
from. minimum to average maximum 
sun-spot conditions is about one hundred 
numbers. Such a change appears to be 
accompanied by an increase of about 
3% per cent. in the solar heat received 
by the earth. Thus in addition to the 
irregular fluctuations of a few days’ 


period proved by the California-Alge: 
expeditions of 1g11 and 1912, the Mou: 
Wilson results show that the sun go 
through a change of brightness anal: 
gous to that of the star Myra, in conne: 
tion with the eleven-year sun-spot cyck: 

It will naturally occur to the read 
that these variations of the sun mus 
have some influence on the temperatur: 
of the earth, and so they do. But her 
a very curious thing is found. Studi 
of Koppen and others have shown that 
the temperature of the earth generall) 
is more than 1° Fahrenheit lower when 
sun-spots are at their maximum. From 
what has gone before we would naturally 
expect the temperature to be higher at 
sun-spot maximum, and studies of the 
writer would indicate that 3% per cent 
increase in solar radiation might cause 
a rise of about 3° or 4° Fahrenheit in 
the earth’s temperature. The reason for 
this discrepancy is not yet known, but 
there is a hint which may lead to an 
explanation. Dr. Magelssen, of Chris- 
tiania, in Norway, has made a study of 
the temperatures of Christiania and Ber- 
lin, and he finds that the influence of 
sun-spots on temperature at these two 
far-northern stations 1s gre atest’in winter 
when the sun is most of the time belox 
their horizons. Thus it seems that there 
must be an indirect influence associated 
with sun-spots, contrary and greater in 
its effect than the increase in the sun’s 

radiation. This indirect influence dimin- 

ishes the earth’s temperature when spots 
are numerous, despite the greater quan- 
tity of heat the sun is then sending. Such 
an indireét action might be the produc- 
tion of increased cloudiness on the earth, 
and this in turn might be caused by an 
increased bombardment of the earth by 
electric charges, or ions, such as are 
thought by some to be emitted by the 
sun. 1 do not urge these views, but 
merely suggest them. The explanation 
of the curious relation of solar spotted- 
ness, solar radiation, and terrestrial tem- 
perature awaits future investigation. 

It will doubtless occur to some readers 
that the mere darkening of the sun’s 
surface by the spots ought to decrease, 
not increase, the sun’s radiation. This 
is true, but the total area of the sun 
covered by spots at average spot maxim. 
is only about 1/500 of the sun’s disk. 


1s09 
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[his is not sufficient to be perceptible 
in solar radiation measurements, even if 
the spots were absolutely dark. In fact, 


they are about half as bright as the gen- 


eral surface of the sun, so that their 
direct influence is to reduce solar radia- 
tion by only 1/1,000 part of itself. It 
may make the increase of solar radiation 
attending the increase of solar activity 
shown by sun-spots appear more reason- 
able if we recall that many other kinds of 
solar phenomena are also stimulated at 
sun-spot maximum. We may liken con- 
ditions in the sun to those of a fire, where 
the stirring of coals brings hotter sur- 
faces to the outside and thus increases 
the warmth felt. 

Returning now to the irregular solar 
changes of a few days’ period, it will be 
asked if they, too, affect our climate. 
Undoubtedly they do, but as it is still 
less than a year since the solar irregu- 
larity was definitely proved, no thorough 
study of its effect on terrestrial climate 
has yet been made. Indeed, it will be 
a study hedged ahout with difficulties. 
he presence of clouds, oceans, moun- 
tains, volcanoes, and other disturbing 
influences all tend to obscure the direct 
effects of solar changes. If the sun’s 
variations were regular in period, their 
effects on climate would doubtless be 








ES AS RECORDED AT MOUNT WILSON 


readily perceived. Their irregularity, 
while not diminishing their real impor- 
tance, will make the recognition of their 
influence difficult and tedious. At pres- 
ent the systematic measurement of solar 
radiation is confined to’a very few ob- 
servatories, of which only two or three 
possess the equipment for observing the 
energy of the solar spectrum. Before 
much further progress can be made, sev- 
eral well-equipped stations, at widely 
separated points on the earth’s surface, 
must join in observing the sun’s radia- 
tion, so as to furnish daily records for 
comparison. 

Although astronomy receives perhaps 
a more generous support than any.of the 
other sciences, despite the fact that most 
astronomical observations and discover- 
ies have absolutely no bearing on the 
price of the necessities and luxuries of 
life, no question is more often asked of 
the student of astronomy than this: Of 
what value is your work? The general 
answer to such inquiries might be: In a 
world filled with intelligent human be- 
ings, it would be shameful if none tried 
to learn more about the universe we 
live in. It is not to be expected that 
all men, or even a large proportion of 
them, should be engaged in astronomical 
investigations; but surely some ought to 
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be. As there are many who appreciate 
art, though few are great artists, and 
many who appreciate music, though few 
are great composers, so there must be 
many who appreciate knowledge of the 
universe, and are broadened by it, al- 
though not themselves engaged in astro- 
nomical investigation. For the sake of 
the intelligent and interested public, as- 
tronomical investigations should go on. 

But in the case of the sun there are 
more reasons for thorough study than in 
the case of the stars. First of all, the 
sun is the only one of the stars near 
enough for detailed investigation. What 
we learn about the sun is immediately 
utilized to broaden our knowledge of the 
stars. Secondly, the sun is the controller 
of the system of planets of which the 
earth is one. Therefore we have a per- 
sonal interest in him, as in a neighbor, 
more than in the host of other stars re- 
mote and little known. Thirdly, the 
sun’s light and heat promote all life, 
both vegetable and animal, upon the 
earth, and have supplied or are supply- 
ing, directly or indirectly, all the great 
sources of power we possess. Hence in 
a very unusual and peculiar fashion we 
are interested in the study of the sun’s 

radiation. 

It is even probable that these studies 
will have a money value far beyond the 
cost. In the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, and under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Institution, in the Des- 
ert Botanical Laboratory at Tucson, 
Arizona, there are in progress investiga- 
tions of the relation of the sun’s radiation 
to the growth of plants. In both places 


they are using apparatus designed, cor 
structed, and tested at the Astrophysic 
Observatory of the Smithsonian Instit 
tion. Several years ago the writer 1 
ceived a letter from the Director of t! 
Desert Botanical Laboratory inquirin 
how much radiation a leaf would receiy 
at different hours of the day. Aft 
an exchange of correspondence, th 
question was made more definite, and | 
was desired to know for Tucson and for; 
station one thousand feet above Tucson 
on March 21st, how much radiation 
would fall upon two different leaves, th: 
first horizontal, the second vertical and 
pointing north and south; and of this 
radiation how much would come di 
rectly from the sun, and how much from 
the sky. All of this information th« 
writer was able to furnish from thx 
results of the solar investigations of th« 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory 
of Washington and Mount Wilson. Ir 
would have been possible to go furthe: 
and to supply the information in de- 
tail for any desired color of light. Dr. 
McDougal, in a letter of thanks, said 
he believed no such information had ever 
been available to a botanist before. 
We may, I believe, look for the time, 
within a few years, when scientific agri- 


culturists will employ the results of 


study of solar radiation for the improve- 
ment of well-known useful plants. When 
this occurs, such investigations as we 
make will be appreciated not only by 
those who take an interest in the uni- 
verse they live in, but by those whos 
only concern appears to be to make it 
gainful. 
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“Maybe Wild Parsnips” 


BY KEENE 
auspyce HAT big German, Max 
. DAME pede) Leiber, had a_bullet- 
% hole in him. 
>» Even the farm-house 
he had stolidly en- 

A %; ) tered seemed to have 
\29 ¢ taken on an affrighted 
look. Two of the windows, catching the 
morning sun and throwing it off in a 
white flame, were like eyes glassily star- 
ing. 

Gus Ropez saw them, and he did not 
like their looks. Hidden away in a 
corn-field, close to his neighbor’s house, 
he peered covertly at the disquieting 
sight. 

The day grew hot. It was haying- 
time, but the mules and horses had 
been put back 
into the barn. 
Deadened by 
straw, their hoofs, 
stamping off flies, 
sounded dully 
upon the floor of 
the stalls. By 
the house a flock 
of impatient 
chickens had 
crowded close to 
the kitchen door, 
while a cock, with 
scarlet comb a- 
tremble, went 
boldly strutting 
up the porch steps. 
he tickingsounds 
his feet made 
upon the wood ac- 
cented sharply the 
ominous silence of 
the house. It even 
seemed to Ropez 
that the farm-dog, 
in the hole he had 
dug for himself 
under the edge 
of the corn-erib, 
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where he lay panting and showing the 
pink of his mouth, was breathing un- 
naturally, laboriously, like a man gasp- 
ing in death. 

Crouching close to the ground, Ropez 
took note of everything. He waited. 
All day long he waited. Night fell, and 
he was still waiting. 

But it was not until the darkness of 
early day before the dawn that his long 
term of espionage was rewarded. Finally 
a dry, scraping sound rasped the silence. 
The kitchen door had opened and a yel- 
low spark appeared, came slowly out, 
revealing itself presently as a lantern, 
with a pair of legs moving beside it. 

Leiber! If not Leiber, who else? . 


So then he was not dead, that big Ger- 


HE TOOK UP THE LINES AND SET OUT 
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man. But he walked slowly, and his 


woman came with him. Her skirt could 
be seen, all yellow on one side by the 
light of the lantern. 

They went into the barn. There was 
the clink of halter-chains, the squeak 
of harness, the click and rattle of the 
hames. Presently, too, there was the 
thud of hoofs upon the dirt floor. 

What next? Were they going to 
“hitch up,” and perhaps drive to town? 

No—after all, it was only Leiber who 
was going. He was going by himself. 
With the woman holding the lantern, he 
laboriously climbed to the seat of the 
farm-wagon that was a black shape in 
the darkness. He took up the lines and 
set out, driving carefully, very slowly, 
the woman going ahead with the lantern 
to open the gate at the end of the lane. 
The clack and rumble of the ponderous 
vehicle, sluggishly moving, reverberated 
far into the black and sultry silence of 
the prairie. 

Meanwhile a papery rustle awoke in 
the corn-field—not a breeze, but a man 
running and stumbling through the fur- 
rows, the stiff leaves swishing against 
him. It was the watcher hurriedly leav- 
ing his hiding-place. 

Down he sank on the ground at the 
edge of the field; like a tumbleweed he 
rolled under the lowermost strand of the 
barbed-wire fence; then plunged to his 
feet and hastened on, coming out pres- 
ently upon the main-traveled road. It 
was thick with dust. His running was 
soundless, as though he were shod with 
velvet pads, and in his wake hung a dry 
and torpid blur. For in this hour of 
pulseless heat the dust was not whiffed 
up; it was like an oozing fog; it crawled, 
it climbed, it languidly subsided, as 
if crushed down by the pressure of 
silence. 

Despite the heat, Ropez felt cold. A 
chill had shuddered through his body, 
for it is a solemn thing, this running 
on ahead of a man who has a bullet in 
him. Who knows? Perhaps Leiber 
might be badly hurt. He might even 
fall off the wagon-seat. 

Ropez halted. Better not to run any 
farther; better to wait here, wait until 
that mule-team, slowly traveling, should 
come up with him. He might even say 
to the German: “Hey, there, Leiber; 


how goes it? Can you stand the trip a 
right?” 

That would be good—yes, a fine thin 
to say! Only how can you do it?—ta| 
like that to a bully, a scoundrel, a bi 
devil of a Dutchman? 

It seemed altogether unreasonab|: 
For all that, Ropez stood still. In th 
gray of the morning he stopped besid 
the road, resolutely waiting for th 
wagon to come by. 

Eventually it came—it passed. Th: 
spring seat canted down on one sid 
under the massive and stalwart figure of 
the driver. The German looked straight 
ahead. Ropez might have been a fence- 
post, a stump, a clod, for all the notic 
he received from that Nebraska farme: 
of heroic mold. 

In his turn the small man, the little 
Bohemian standing there by the road- 
side, pretended not to notice the wag- 
oner. A gray specter he looked, as mo- 
tionless as a scarecrow while he peered 
off across a flat field. It was a stubble- 
field, cinnamon-colored with the russet 
brightening of the east. A plowed fur- 
row at the remote edge looked like a 
band of black velvet. 

Ropez had meant to speak, but he 
could not bring himself that far. Now 
he wished he had said something insult- 
ing. True, he could still do it; he could 
yell out a bad name, or do some swear- 
ing. In point of fact, he was ashamed 
of himself—ashamed of the softness that 
was in him. Devoutly he wished that 
he had not been seen here. It seemed 
cowardly. 

He said to himself: 
he is not much hurt!” 

And he spat with contempt into the 
dust. At the same time he was uneasy 
about something he had seen. On the 
breast of the farmer’s striped shirt, near 
the right shoulder, there was a_ pink 
blotch, a wet and spreading stain. The 
sight of it had a curious effect upon 
Ropez. 
for the thing he was doing, he began to 
follow along after the wagon. But he 
no longer had the impulse of running on 
into the town to notify the doctor. Now 
he was grown critical. 

“Why shouldn’t that Dutchman send 
his woman to fetch the doctor? H« 
wants to save expense, that’s why. He's 


“That big devil; 


Reluctantly, despising himself 
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* MAYBE 


it stingy! And for that he is maybe 
ling himself. What if he starts the 
od flowing, with the shaking up he 
ts on the wagon-seat? Such a thing 
do! That’s what he’s like; he did 
t even want to bother with a doctor. 
ight now it may be that he is not going 
» be looked after. Maybe he is only 
n his way to make a complaint to the 
heriff. That’s the kind of a man he 
it’s 


Never mind about the doctor; 
the sheriff he wants. 


If that’s how it is, 


All right, then! 
all right! 

Ropez began to follow faster behind 
the wagon. Brave and resolute, he hur- 
ried on. He wouid see the sheriff. He 
would give himself up. He would ex- 
plain everything about the nasty fuss in 
the hay-field, and thus and so, and how 
this was the way of it. 

But if it should turn out to be a bad 
hurt—very bad, mortal! Of a sudden 
the heart of the little Bohemian began 
to beat once more with violence, as if 


ROPEZ MIGHT HAVE BEEN A FENCE-POST FOR ALL THE NOTICE HE 
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he were still running. Abruptly, pricked 
on by the same impulse that had hurried 
him out of the corn-field, he set off at a 
rapid pace; he sped through a meadow, 
he took short cuts, swinging along at a 
determined stride, that he might reach 
the town long before the wagon should 
arrive. 

Once there and on the doorstep of the 
doctor’s house, he hesitated, drew away, 
looked at the green-shuttered windows, 
passed by, and presently returned. This 
time he timorously pulled a knob that 
jangled a bell somewhere within. 

The door was opened by a barefooted 
boy of ten. With shirt dripping and 
overalls pasted to his body, he looked as 
though he might have been cooling him- 
self with a shower-bath from the garden- 
hose. ‘“‘Want to see the doctor?” he 
asked, and his question had the dicta- 
torial unction common to ofhice-boy S, 
whether they be of the city or of a 
prairie town. 


“Is he here 


the doctor?’ 


RECEIVED 
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The man stood by the door, the whites 
of his eyes contrasting strangely with 
his dark face, all grimed with dust and 
smirched with beard. 

Opening a door to the right of the pas- 
sage, the boy said, “In there. 

The room was quite dark. Nothing 


could be seen at first except a spurt of 


rays through a shutter’s chink—rays 
that struck through some trembling 
water-drops and so spread upon the 
wall a quivering 
spot of rainbow 
light. Doubtless 
the boy in the 
dripping shirt had 
been wetting the 
outside of the 
office in order to 
cool the temper- 
ature within. 

Here, stretched 
out on the floor 
with a_ bed-quilt 
under him, lay 
the country doc- 
tor, in his chubby 
hand a palm-leaf 
fan whose oval 
expanse, faintly 
yellow, was lan- 
guidly waving. 
Probably the vet- 
eran practitioner 
had been out ona 
night call and was 
trying to sleep 
late. 

Good day, sir,” 
he said, languidly 
sitting up. 

Ropez remain- 
ed by the door. 
He was breathing 
hard, he had a 
scared look, and 
his right hand 
kept pulling at 
the stubby, dusty 
fingers of his left. 

“You... you 


you know me, I 
expect.” ; 


“Sit down, won’t you? Let me see: 


you are...? 
‘Ropez—Gus Ropez.” 


“Ves, yes; it’s you, eh? Well, how 


are you?” 





“WANT TO SEB THE DOCTOR? 
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The visitor did not reply; neither 
he sit down. He only lowered his h: 
still standing by the door. 

“Well, how about it? Want me 
at your place? Another baby?” 

No, not that. Huskily Ropez said 
and he cautiously “- down upon a 
chair, only to start to his feet with 
abrupt agility as the Poscde! of a dis- 
tant wagon made itself heard in thy 
room. ‘Then, the vehicle having pass: ; 
he weakly folde: 
down once more 
upon the chair 

“That ain't 
him,” he gulped. 
“But he = should 
be coming here, 
all the same, that 
Max Leiber.” 

The German's 
name, solemnly 
spoken, roused in 
the doctor a Vague 
intimation of what 
might have been 
p< assing out yon- 
der in the country. 

“What, another 
row?” he asked, 
and reflectivel) 
added: “Queer 
you can’t get on 
together. Ought 
to be good neigh- 
bors, you two 
men. ... Is he 
hurt?” 

“He is hurt.” 

““How?” 

Ropez did not 
reply. Rasping 

heavy hand 
across the back of 
his neck, he Sat 
staring at the 
floor, between his 
dust - powdered 
shoes. 

The doctor, 
meanwhile, called his housekeeper, in- 
structed her to heat a kettle of wat: 
and straightway began sundry prepa: 
tions for a surgical case. While setting 
out upon a stand a roll of cotton, son 
bandages, and a yellow bottle of iodofor: 
he said with mandatory brusqueness 
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ROPEZ REMAINED BY THE DOOR, AND HIS RIGHT HAND KEPT PULLING AT THE FINGERS OF HIS LEFT 


“Now, Gus, you’re to tell me about 
this. Leiber is coming here, you say. 
How do you know he is?” 

“He ain’t dead. Can’t be!” 
insisted. 

“You seem to have hurried on ahead 
of him,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Rode these 
fourteen miles to do it!” 

“Rode?” The visitor shook his head. 
“No, |... They are putting up hay, 
the woman and the boy. They need the 
horses. Can’t spare me no horse.” 

Leaning sidewise, the little Bohemian 
squeezed a thick hand into his hip- 
pocket. And he brought forth a re- 
volver, pearl-handled, small, brilliantly 
new, 

“Such a thing!” he whispered, exhib- 
ting the weapon that was like a harm- 

s toy in the expanse of his massive and 


‘lloused hand. “A thing like that—it 


Ropez 


it don’t kill people.” 
looked into the doctor’s eyes, adding 
earnestly: “‘Not amount to anything. 


Imploringly he 


So small a gun, you see. 
small gun! Belongs to my boy. Dam’ 
little fool to have a gun. What for 
should boys have a gun?” 

The doctor said: ‘* You borrowed that 
from your boy. You shot your neighbor. 
Well, how many times? What part of 
the body ?”’ 

““T am cutting grass,” said Ropez; “on 
my land, understand. It is my land. 
But he say, that big Dutchman—” 

“Never mind that. What happened? 
—that’s what I want to know.” 

“But he say, that big devil 

Vigorously and irritably the doctor 
struck his chubby hands together. “I 
know you, Gus Ropez! You quarrel ; 
you like to quarrel. So does Leiber. 


Such a awful 
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You fuss about this and that. First it’s 
about four balls of binder twine, then 
about a broken fence-post, and Lord 
knows what! And now... Where did 
he get hit? Tell me that!” 

But a man like Ropez cannot be hur- 
ried; he must tell his story, all of it, 
in his own way. 

“I am cutting grass. He is grabbing 
me right off the seat of those mower 
machine. Yes, zur; that’s how it is. 
I get awful bad shake-up. And when a 
man shake you up... Me, I don’t like 
that. He kicks, too. It ain’t good. 
I get despise (on a man if he kick me.’ 

“Wash up,” ordered the doctor, open- 
ing the door into the lavatory. ‘“‘Give 
yourself a good scrubbing. I may want 
you to help me.” 

Soon afterward a ponderous rumble 
jarred the windows of the doctor’s office. 
A heavy farmer’s wagon, drawn by a 
team of sturdy black mules, was coming 
up to the hitching-rack. The brake 
squeaked, the driver twisted the reins 
about the iron handle and got down 
from the spring seat, descending in three 
cautious steps, treading first on the pol- 
ished tire of the wheel, then upon the 
grease-stained hub, then upon the 
ground. 

** How goes it, Max? Come right in!” 
the doctor called from the window. 

The farmer did not speak, but nodded 
gravely and deliberately. He wore a 
straw hat, cinnamon- colored overalls, 
and a striped blue shirt. He was the 
kind of man who could lift a beamed 
hay-rack—lift it and put it into place 
on his wagon—a feat that would ordi- 
narily require the strength of two men 
or three. 

Now, when he slowly entered the doc- 
tor’s office, he brought with him a brown 
crock, with a white cloth tied over it. 

**Some butter for you,” he said. “Not 
such a good butter as sometimes.’ 

Thanking him as he accepted the gift, 
the doctor said, ‘“‘ Your wife makes fine 
butter.’ 

“Fine? Well, maybe, sometimes. But 
now there is too much heat for butter. 
It spoils butter—so much heat.” 

“What ails you, Max? You're look- 
ing sallow.” 

“Yes, I—and the woman, too—ain’t 
in such good shape. Should have a 


tonic, I guess. And then there is L 
wig. He is five years old now, and 
broke out with pimples. Weed-pois 
ing, I shouldn’t wonder. Maybe wild 
parsnips, but I don’t know if it is wild 
parsnips. 

Silence ensued. Steam rose from 
porcelain tray on the table, and the room 
began to smell of carbolic, exhaled from 
the basin where surgical instruments 
were being sterilized. 

“Say, doctor,” the farmer heavily in- 
quired, “do you think it is wild par- 
snips?” 

Putting into the water some flexible 
probes of German silver, the doctor said: 
“Pull off your shirt. [ll have a look at 
you.” 

Reluctantly and shamefacedly the 
stalwart farmer slowly shed the gar- 
ment over his head, wincing with pain 
as he got his right arm out of the 
sleeve. “I got hurt a little,” he ex- 
plained, and grinned. 

A bullet wound, apparently, is some- 
thing a man should not bother about. 

“When did this happen?” the doctor: 
inquired. 

“Yesterday it happened; that is, 
about six of the clock in the morning it 
happened.” 

The surgeon whistled, then shook his 
head till his fat cheeks quivered. 

“Hm! Tell me, Max Leiber, what 
you were thinking of, to wait all this 
while!” 

“Tt is a little hole, you see; not much 
of a place,” said Leiber. ‘But yester- 
day | didn’t work. I didn’t feel like 
working. I even felt very bad.” 

“Well, listen to me, my friend: don’t 
you blame anybody but yourself if this 
turns out all wrong. You're in a bad 
way, if you want to know it—down- 
right bad.” 

“So?” The powerful man looked at 
the doctor in biue-eyed astonishment, 
then fell to muttering: “Such a little 
punch! Hardly nothing of a punch. See 
that!—just a trifle, you see.” 

The doctor scolded: ‘‘Leaving a 
wound undressed, a gun-shot wound in 
this kind of weather—hm, you great 
imbecile! There’s inflammation, | tell 
you; there’s infection!” 

Owlishly the German winked. “That 
can’t be so.” 
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“MAYBE WILD PARSNIPS” 


“Te is so.” 

“But how, then, how can it be so. 
Only yesterday .. . yesterday morning, 
n the hay-field. And him cutting grass 
n my land, that crazy Bohunk!” 

“Don’t call names. Gus Ropez came 

to tell me about you. 
He is sorry. He 
walked all the way. 
\nd now | am go- 
ing to have him in to 
help me.” 

“He is going to 
... who ist” 

“Why, your neigh- 
bor.” 

“August Ropez?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“He is going to 
help?” 

“IT must 
somebody.” 
“Have 
that dirty 
Bohemian? 

“Sit still.” 

“No; give me my 
shirt!”’ 

[The door of the 
lavatory opened and 
Ropez entered. He 
came, not timorous- 
lyas before, but 
boldly and firmly. 

The German did 
not get up. He sat 
very still, bare to 
the waist, his pink- 
white Northman’s 
flesh a marvel of 
muscled _ perfection, 
despite the disfg- 
uring blemish in the 
chest. For a time 
he glowered upon 
the intruder, then 
turned away his eyes. 

Nothing was said. Straightway the 
operation began: the probing, the locat- 
ing of the bullet under the right armpit, 
the deft incision, the recovery of the 
leaden ball. f 

As surgeon’s assistant the Bohemian 
did fairly well, only growing a little 
faint and dizzy at first at the sight of 
blood. He brought hot water, held the 
basin, held the instruments, promptly 


ha ve 
him? 


little 
Him?” 


“ SOME 


handed the doctor each article as it was 
needed. Then, the wound dressed and 
the bandages adjusted, Ropez even 
helped the injured man to put on his 
shirt. 
Leiber said nothing. All this while he 
had said nothing. 
And now, catching 
up his straw hat, he 
started away; but 
having opened the 
door, he suddenly 
halted. He had 
fallen into a brown 
study. Long he 
stood thinking, 
thinking; and he 
stared at the wall, he 
stared at the floor, 
he scratc h e d his 
head, he finally put 
on his hat. 

“Don’t go,” said 
the doctor. “ You’re 
in no condition to ride 
home in the hot sun.” 

The German, 
apparently, did not 
hear.. He began to 
turn away; he pivot- 
ed slowly and pon- 
derously, like a great 
dred ging-machine. 
Then, without speak- 
ing, he clumped 
heavily out of the 
office. Brisk as a 
squirrel, Ropez fol- 
lowed him, hurried 
on ahead of him and 
untied the mules 
from the  hitching- 
rack. This done, he 


BUTTER FOR YOU,” HE SAID was starting off down 


the street when the 
doctor called after 
him: 
“Hold on, Gus! What’s your hurry?” 
“T gotta go,” said Ropez. 
“Go where?” 
“To the court-house, the sheriff’s 
office. Mebbe | gotta be throwed in 
jail.” 


He looked 


inquiringly at 
German, who remained both glum and 


the big 


dumb. But the doctor decisively sug- 
gested: “Better get in the wagon, along 











THE TWO MEN WENT THEIR WAY INTO THE SILENCES OF THE OPEN COUNTRY 


with Max. He may need you to drive 
for him before he gets home.” 

Ropez promptly took his place on the 
wagon-seat, but before he could reach 
the lines Leiber had them in his hand. 
He drove away, neither speaking nor 
noticing his companion. 

Down the street they went, steadily 
approaching the county court-house, a 
brick building with a dome and a putty- 
colored image of Justice with her sword 
and her balance. The wagon having 
come opposite that tin-roofed structure, 
Ropez said: 

“If you stay here, then I should tell 
the sheriff to come down?” 

The big German cleared his throat, 
saying briefly, with a deep voice: “Why 
tell him?” 


Over the 


BY LOUISE 


“You, Leiber, you not have to climb 
the stairs.” 

The team had not stopped. Leiber 
clucked to the mules, cautiously slapping 
their backs with the reins. And nothing 
more was said. 

Together, side by side on the wagon- 


seat, the two men went their way out of 


the little town, into the silences of the 
open country. Once, in that long drive, 
the big German said to his neighbor: 

“Och, there is Ludwig I have forgot! 
He should, maybe, have had some medi- 
cine. He is five years old now, and 
broke out with pimples. Weed-poison- 
ing, I shouldn’t wonder. Maybe it is 
wild parsnips. Say, Ropez, how you 
think it is? Do you think it is wild 
parsnips?”’ 


Meadow 


MORGAN SILL 


OVE came over the summer meadow 


Gaily singing, 


All was sunlight, never a shadow 
Darkly clinging. 


Dazed with beauty and song and laughter, 
Love went dreaming, 

Drenched in light, before and after, 
Glowing and gleaming. 


Never a darkness, never a shade 
Upon the meadow . 

Saving be one his own step made— 
Love’s own shadow. 





Avignon, Legendary and Real 


BY RICHARD 


> ae names on the 


Ree | blll map of the 


oe hy Q world are so bathed in 
Y. F : 
L 


}the moonlight of his- 
v. DanC = ) Yet it might almost 


as 


tory as that of Avignon. 
, ana 

ee seem that the name 
means more to the stranger within her 
gates than to France, or, at all events, 
to the French Republic. Nations—such 
as England and America—often accused 
of lack of reverence toward the monu- 
ments of their past, could hardly, I 
think, match the vandalism despite which 
Avignon still remains beautiful, still pre- 
serves, like some much-erased and pro- 
fanely scribbled palimpsest, the gold and 
purple of her indestructible legend. 

Mistral himself has lamented this 

‘carelessness’ of Avignon toward her 
acred heritage, in lines for which I am 
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indebted to Mr. Cook’s translacion. 
“Avignon!” he cries, “St. Peter’s fos- 
ter-daughter, who saw his boat at anchor 
in her port, and bore his keys upon 
her belt of battlenients; Avignon! that 
beauteous city, with her unbound tresses 
tossed by the mistral’s blast, who has 
seen the splendor of so glorious a past, 
yet has kept nothing of it but a forgetful 
carele ssness. 

They had a mayor of Avignon till but 
a year or two ago who seriously advo- 
cated the leveling of the noble fortified 
wall, built by Innocent VI., which, with 
its embattled gateways and its thirty- 
nine towers, still fences off Avignon from 
the rest of the world, and, as one ap- 
proaches it in the twilight, still preserves 
for the imagination the illusion of a 
walled medieval city, with arquebussed 
watchmen pacing its ramparts, and with 
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arsenals of huge stones, boiling oil, and 
molten lead, in readiness for the scaling- 
ladders of the would-be invader. That 
unimaginative mayor had his way to the 
extent of destroying a small portion of 
those dream-ramparts; but, happily, the 
expiration of the term of his office put 
an end to his criminal destructiveness; 
and, at length, a spirit is awake in 
Avignon such as that which animates 
Les Amis de Paris, a spirit which, it is to 
be hoped, will keep in check any future 
Philistine impulses, as it is doing its best 
to repair earlier depredations. 

Yet those ramparts that were strong 
enough to protect the citizens of Avignon 
against the ravages of the “Free Com- 
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panies,” and to 
pause even to the 
doubtable Bertran: 
Guesclin himself, h 
not been able, as 
found, passing un 
the machicolat 
gateway by which « 
enters upon the | 
de la République 
central street of A 
gnon to keep 
certain triump mh 
modernities, or \ 
garities, all very v 
in their place, | 
curiously anachror 
tic, to Say the least n 
a city whose nam 
seems to concentrate 
all haughty and 
poe tic distinct n 
Yes! as we passed 
under the Porte 
Lazare, an d Were 
merged into a sudden 
unexpected glare and 
jostle of astreet which, 
on that parti ular eve- 
ning, seemed rather 
coarsely to be living 
up to its democrati 
name, the first glar 
that caught our eyes 
was the electrically 
strident facade of a 
cinema, decorated 
with highly colored 
melodramatic posters 
of—*‘ Arizona Bill”’! 
We were in Avignon! the city where 
Petrarch is said to have seen Laura for 
the first time, in the hush and wonder of 
the nunnery church of St. Claire, a city, 
too, that claims Laura’s tomb—stories 
which, though probably legendary, pos- 
sess what one might call substantial im- 
aginative truth. It was along this same 
street—then jess painfully named—that 
the beautiful Queen Jeanne of Naples 
rode, surrounded by her glittering court, 
to face her dramatic trial for the murder 
of her husband before Clement VI., a 
pope too enamoured of beauty, and 
learned in “‘the gay~science,” to believ: 
ill of so lovely a face—the less so 
Queen Jeanne was prepared to prove he: 
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nocence by the sale of Avignon, a 
f of hers which Clement particularly 


veted, a sale afterward concluded for 


shty thousand gold florins. 
Rienzi, with the shadow of his doom 
on him, once rode up this same street, 
now the cinematograph mo- 
France are with the aid 
f electricity energetically doing their 
hare in the vulgarization of the world. 
P erhz ips that iconoclastic mayor was 
right, after all! Why keep the old 
walls, when there is so little left of the 
old spirit? Cinemas and ragtime— 
in Avignon! It was a depressing thought, 
and our knapsacks seemed to sit heav- 
ier on our shoulders because of it, 
as we jostled our way through the 
commonalty of that republican street, 


here 


ypolists of 


a too familiar modernity, seeking a 
lodging that might retain some vestiges 
of congruity in that mitered, medieval 
town of sanctuaries and kings. 

It is one of the many charms of French 
cities, and particularly, as we were soon 
gratefully to learn, of Avignon, that 
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behind the most commonplace-looking 
house-front, or long stretch of apparently 
meaningless wall, bearing the ubiquitous 
legend “‘défense’d afficher,” there lie hid- 
den green gardens and hushed secrecies 
of peace and undreamed-of tranquillities. 
Sometimes, through a half- ~ope ned door, 
one catches a glimpse of a fairy fountain 
playing on a patch of a_ sunlit lawn 
bordered with narcissus and gilly-flower, 
an enchanted stillness and freshness clois- 
tered there, as with hushed finger on 
its lip, amid all the strident modernity. 
Such a haven was suddenly revealed to 
us in that dishe artening Rue de la Ré- 
publique, as, coming at length ‘to a quiet 
doorway with the discreet inscription 
“Maison de Famille,” we pulled at an 
old-fashioned brass knob, and heard 
bell ringing as only bells ring in the midst 
of spacious, silent interiors. When at 
length the leisurely footsteps that we 
heard echoing toward us along stone- 
paved passages halted, and one of the 
great oak doors swung slowly open, we 
found ourselves looking, with an un- 
speakable gratitude, into the solitude of 
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a hall with a fireplace glowing quietly— 
for it was still wintry, in spite of all the 
almond-blossoms, and we were not yet 
out of the zone of the mistral—and 
silence that ascended by mysterious 
stone staircases into lofty dimness to 
rambling corridors; for the peace upon 
which we had at last so happily stumbled 
was that of an aforetime lesalé monas- 
tery, which, though now a maison de 
famille, still preserved something like a 
monastic calm. This was largely due, as 
we were later to understand, to the 
pervading influence of a gentle English 
lady; whose property the place had 
become, including among its various 
buildings a beautiful church, now the 
sanctuary of Anglican visitors to Avi- 
gnon, the charming old chaplain of which 
was soon to become our friend. As we 
sat down to dinner in the lofty hall 
which had once been the refectory of the 
brothers, we were reminded of the at- 
mosphere of soft-voiced welcome which 
had been so grateful to John Inglesant, 
when, on the business of his Sacred 
Majesty King Charles the First, he ar- 
rived at Little Gidding. That night we 
went to sleep to the sound of mellow 
chimes in ancient belfries, reminding us 
that Avignon is still one of the strong- 
holds of Holy Church, and in the morn- 
ing our ears were greeted with the rustle 
of leaves and the sweet piping of black- 
caps coming up through our open win- 
dows from the old garden shut in from 
the rest of the world by the wings of 
the great rambling house and its siately 
church, a garden pungent with the smell 
of box and quaint with old fountains and 
moss-grown statues in shady corners. 

In this happy haven we rested a few 
days from our wayfaring—for the spell 
of its peace was irresistible—only emerg- 
ing to make pilgrimages to the various 
still remaining immortalities of the city 
itself, and those others, no less august 
and romantic to the inquisitive, within 
walking distance in the neighboring 
countryside. Most of these pilgrimages 
have been made so often, and been de- 
scribed by so many writers, with such 
*‘wealth of detail,” historic and descrip- 
tive, that, of course, it would be as idle 
as unnecessary for me to attempt to de- 
scribe them anew—at all events, within 
the limits of this knapsack note-book. 


_A lifetime and ten volumes folio wo) 


hardly suffice to gather up the pa: 
colored, incongruously associated 
pressions and memories of a city, wh 
records constitute a history of the Fren 
popes, which was practically the histo 
of Europe for a century and a half. An- 
other incongruity meets you in th 
square on your way up to the Palace «f 
the Popes—a statue of the “brave bril- 
lon” of Henri Quatre; and in a cemeter) 
on its eastern limits the pilgrim may 
visit the grave of John Stuart Mill. 
No! I shall make no attempt to de- 
scribe the Palace of the Popes. We have 
all seen it in pictures; we know how 
superbly it stands, at once a sanctuary 
and a fortress—more that, it seems to 
the eye—of the church militant, on the 
Roches des Doms, the rocky plateau 
that, to the west of the city, rises some 
three hundred feet above the Rhone, 
and not only dominates the city at its 
feet, but the plains of the surrounding 
country. To any one who is, or who has 
ever called himself, a Christian, it must 
be, I think, the most impressive Chris- 
tian monument in the world—not for- 
getting St. Peter’s. Naturally, there- 
fore, it has not fared very well at the 
hands of the French Republic, by whom 
it was used as a soldiers’ barracks from 
1812 to 1906, during which time it was 
treated as the soldiery, whether that of 
a Cromwellian Puritan commonwealth, 
or that of an atheistic French republic, 
have always delighted to treat beautiful 
and distinguished buildings. But voices 
in protest seem at last to have gained 
a hearing. It is late in the day 
too late for those frescos of Simone 
Memmi, of which but pathetic patches 
of color and fragments of design re- 
main—yet at last what architects can 
do to retrieve a century’s iconoclasm 
is being done. The dormitory floors 
have vanished, so that the height 
and general noble proportions of Queen 
Jeanne’s hall of trial can now be ap- 
preciated; and those common rectan- 
gular windows looking out on to the 
great court are once more giving place to 
conscience-stricken restorations of the 
old pointed windows. For this one gives 
thanks; yet one’s astonishment and in- 
dignation remain, and even now one 1s 


glad to leave the interior of the Palace of 
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the Popes, and, contemplating it from 


without, in its comparatively unin- 
jured magnificence, to reflect how little 
damage soldiers seem capable of doing to 
noble buildings when they attack them 
with violence from the outside compared 
with that done by them when, quartered 
inside, in times of peace, they stretch 
their legs and make themselves at 
home. 

One memory, however, we have of the 
interior of the Palace of the Popes, the 
memory of its official guardian, M.Vassel, 


another true poet of the Félibres—of 


whom, indeed, Mistral himself had spok- 
en, and whose fame as a chansonnier pat 
ticularly at the floral fétes of the Félibres 
held yearly in Arles or Avignon—is 
known throughout the Midi. We had a 
letter of introduction from his brother 
Félibre, M. Bouquet of Les Beaux. 
Uherefore, we had been given a more 
than customary welcome at the Palace 
of the Popes, and heard from the lips 
and the heart of a man that loved it 
more than mere guide and guide- 
books can tell. But, over and above 


THE CHATEAU OF 
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this, M. Vassel is a friend of the gen- 
tle English lady whose guest we were 
at our cloistral maison de famille, and, 
as we bade good-by to him, under 
the escutcheoned gateway of his frown- 
ing towers, we were glad to learn that 
he was coming to sing to us one evening 
in our Anglican refectory. And, true 
enough, he came, and what a picture he 
made as he entered the hall, with a sort 
of splendid abandon, mandolin under his 
arm, great slouch hat over his strong 
Provencal eyes and smart white beard 
and mustache, his soldier- like figure 
garbed in black corduroys that had 
quite a touch of the dandy about them 
poet and grand seigneur, if ever a man 
was; handsome and distinguished and 
devil-may-care—and_ seventy 
old. 

M. Vassel could not be persuaded to 
sing his own songs. He would only sing 
the songs of his master, Frédéric Mistral, 
and a song or two of Aubanel and Rou- 
manille, statues to whom were close 
by in Avignon square as he sang. M. 
Vassel held us so charmed—you should 


years 
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have heard the youthful fire and pas- 
sion that that troubadour of seventy 
could put into an aubade—that we for- 
got, as in a dream, the passage of time. 
But, presently, the cavalier and _ his 
lady that stand for ever, like giant toys, 
high up in the tower of the Hdtel de 
Vilie, striking the hours, were heard 
striking the hour of eleven, and M. 
Vassel rose to Say good night. 

‘Before you go,” pleaded several 
voices, “sing us the old song of the 
‘Pont d’Avignon.’” 

M. Vassel had already slipped his man- 
dolin into its case, but with his quiet 
grand-seigneural air of acquiescence he 
took it out again, and sang to us the old 
rhyme that children all over the world 
have sung since they were babies: 


L’on y danse tout en rond. 
Les beaux messieurs font comme ca, 


Et puis encore comme ¢a. 


We shall never forget M. Vassel, and 
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trust he will keep us also in remem- 
brance. 

It would be hard to say which has 
made Avignon more famous, the stern 
palace of its popes or that quaint catch 
of childish song whose origin the learned 
can only conjecture. Perhaps it is a 
reminiscence, Mr. Cook suggests, of the 
splendid water-fétes Clement VI. was 
wont to provide for his royal visitors. 
However that be, it seems still, like some 
spirit of disembodied gaiety, to haunt 


with aery laughter the noble fragment of 


the old bridge of Saint-Bénézet, whos« 
arches now come to an abrupt ending 


midway the swift, masterful current of 


the Rhone. Once it used to stretch its 
twenty-three arches across the alluvial 
island of Barthelasse, to the tower of 
Philippe le Bel, which guarded its west 
ern end, and still stands, strong and 
threatening as ever, at the foot of th 
hill which ascends to Villeneuve - les 
Avignon, once the country-place of th: 
popes, and where again stands anothe 
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rremendous castle, where, too, you can 
ind the desecrated but still lovely re- 
mains of the Chartreuse du Val de 
Rénédiction. Those, alas! I can but 
mention here, and to seek them you 
nust cross a modern suspension-bridge, 
wr the old bridge leads to them no more. 
Fortunately, one exquisite feature of the 
old bridge has not gone, one peculiarly 
stirring to the imagination: the tiny 
chapel dedicated to Saint-Bénézet, who, 
toward the end of the twelfth century, 
ays popular legend, was miraculously 
responsible for its building. Bridges 
were very serious matters in those day Ss, 
so that the Brotherhood of Bridge- 
Builders was something like a sacred 
order. Men had long desired a bridge 
over the Rhone at Avignon, but up till 
1177 there had seemed insuperable ob- 
stacles to its building. Then it was that 
“the word of Christ” came to a little 
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shepherd boy of twelve who kept his 
mother’s flock near Viviers, commanding 
him to go to the bishop of Avignon and 
say that the Lord had sent him to build 
the bridge. The little lad went in fear 
and trembling, yet strong in faith, and 
told his story, but all it availed was to 
anger the bishop, who ordered him off to 
a dungeon in care of an officer of the 
guard. “What!” cried this officer, “can 
a little beggar-boy do what neither 
God nor St. Peter, neither St. Paul nor 
the Emperor Charlemagne, has been 
able to accomplish?” Little Bénézet, 
however, persisted, till, at length, the 
oficer, pointing to a huge block of stone 
which thirty men could scarcely have 
lifted, said that if the lad could, ‘tas a 
beginning,” lift that stone and carry it 
to the riverside, then all would believe 
that God had sent him. Having duly 


prayed, the little lad lifted the block ‘‘as 
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easily as any pebble,” and, carrying it 
down to the riverside, placed it where 
the foundations of the first arch were 
afterward laid. So, little Bénézet came 
to be canonized, and, for a_ long 
period, his body rested in the little 


FONTAINE DE VAUCLUSE 


chapel on the bridge which he thus 
miraculously brought into being. 
Another bridge, the miracle of an 
earlier and different Rome—the Pont du 
Gard—was our goal, a day of sunlit pil- 
grimage, which must here remain un- 
written; as must also that other day we 
journeyed on pious pilgrimage indeed to 
Vaucluse. Of this last, however, let me 
say this much: allow no one to per- 
suade you, as I have seen written, that 





because, as is surely natural at sucl 
shrine, the entrance to the sacred val 
is beset with the booths of the souven 
sellers, the beauty of one of the lo 
liest spots on earth is gone and | 
spell of its memory broken. Whoe, 
should Say this m 
surely have h 
strange eyes for th 
tremendous dramat 
e, and that \ 
purple cavern hollo 
ed out beneath lin 
stone cliffs, S1X h 
dred and fifty feet 
towering horror, ar 
brimming with = u: 
fathomable deeps 
clearest water, P\ 
trarch’s ‘fountain’ 
or have forgotten, 
finally the stream fron 
that fountain mak: 
its way through i 
describable boul ler 
to the peaceful villag 
of L’Ile-sur-Soreu 
what a singing 
makes, and what 
freshness it spreads 
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around. Never, it 
seemed to us, was 
such loveliness of 


living water before in 
the world. Well 
might Petrarch write 
of it in his immort: 

W ords as ‘“‘chiare, 
fre sche, é dol L acque. 

We hiled a little phial 

with it—for we 
aah it well might 
be the veritable elixir 
of life—and, as we did 
so, we called to mind 
how, sixty-seven years 
before, two other famous lovers, own 
kin to Petrarch and Laura, had climbed 
that rocky valley on their wonderful 
honeymoon — Robert and_ Elizabeth 
Browning—and we recalled the prett 


anecdote which tells how “Mr. Brown- 
ing took his wife up in his arms, and, 


carrying her across the shallow, cui 
ing water, seated her on a rock th 
rose throne-like in the middle of 
stream.” 
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24 NEVER hear people 


“saying that, after all, 
2, home and children make 
up the rightful sphere of 
woman without think- 

of Flora Loomis. 


chane in the life of Flora Loomis so aa 
iously in point either way; it is merely 

that whenever tie subject comes up— 

and nowadays one hears it everywhere— 

| find that my subconscious mind has 

instantly established the connection, and 
| am thinking of Flora Loomis. 

If | had known her more intimately 
it is probable that I might better trace 
the connection, for it surely existed. 
But our lives, mine and Flora Loomis’s, 
touched only at irregular intervals, of- 
ten years apart. I have seen her in all 
but four times; yet those times have 
been like the four acts of a play, as co- 
herent, as complete, with the climax in 
the third act, where it properly belongs, 
as if | had been sitting still in my seat 
at the theater during the long intermis- 
sions, with the lapse of years only a 
printed line on the programme. 


It was the autumn that I visited 
sister Martha out in Indiana. Just what 
it was that occasioned her going to the 
school to see Bobby’s teacher I do not 
now remember, though I do recall that 
her mission was entirely friendly. At 
any rate, Martha went one day to “talk 
it over” with the teacher, and I went 
along. 

We reached the school-house just as 
the children were going in from the after- 
noon intermission. They were lined up 
before the entrance, according to classes, 
waiting for the signal. At the head of 
the broad steps stood a thin teacher in 
a straight black skirt and a figured silk 
shirtwaist. She held in her hand a small 
call-bell. 

“That,” said Martha, as we waited, 
“1s Bobby’s teacher, Miss Loomis.” 
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The sunlight caught the nickel of the 
bell in her hand, but glinted off again 
abruptly, as if the stiff, dark little figure 
had been a non-conductor of light. She 
stood without moving, looking sternly 
down at the two long lines. A foot was 
drawn in here, a restive hand brought 
forcibly down to the side—and Miss 
Loomis kept her eyes uncompromisingly 
focused upon them until the lines took 
on a look of stiff rigidity. Then she 
struck the call-bell. Inside the lower 
hall some one played a march on a 
piano. She struck the bell again sharp- 
ly, and the long lines began to mark 
time; another tap of the nickel bell, and 
the little bodies lost their rigidity, the 
lines flowed forward easily, gracefully, 
in perfect time to the music. 

The children did not look up or smile as 
they passed Miss Loomis. They seemed 
even to quicken pace as they went by, 
so that more than one gave a little 
shuffle just afterward to catch step 
again. When they were all in, Martha 
and I followed, and found Miss Loomis 
in the hall holding by the shoulder a 
young boy whom she had called out of 
the line. He was a handsome, manly 
little fellow, and had evidently suc- 
ceeded in clearing himself of the charge 
she had brought against him, for he was 
looking up into her face eagerly for 
vindication. 

“I didn’t at all,” he said, finally, and 
as if to bring her response. 

“Then see that you don’t,” she said, 
without the least softening of expression, 
and giving his shoulder a little push 
toward the door of the class-room. Sur- 
prise, resentment, and anger were in the 
lad’s face, while the blood mounted to 
his temples as he flung through the 
door and out of sight. 

Miss Loomis turned to Martha as if, 
being the mother of a pupil, she were a 

natural enemy. Even when Martha ex- 
plained her errand, which was perfectly 
peaceful, there was no relaxing of that 
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attitude. She was not an uncommon 
type—the sort of woman one can never 
imagine as having friends or relatives, 
or, indeed, connections of any kind; 
an isolated personality, whose nature 
seemed made up of elements chemical- 
ly antagonistic to the rest of mankind. 
As for her age, she was not, and looked 
as if she had never been, under thirty. 

They talked for only a few moments, 
while | stood by wondering at Martha’s 
good nature, for Miss Loomis stiffly re- 
fused to grant a single point; jumping, 
it seemed, at the conclusion that Martha 
was there to argue, to complain, when 
she had in reality precisely the opposite 
intent, coming as she had to confer with 
her, to get and act upon her suggestion. 
But Miss Loomis was one of those per- 
sons who believe authority consists in 
denial. 

“If we allowed that,” I remember 
hearing her say, “we should have no 
system whatever.” Martha made an- 
other effort to explain that she was not 
contending, that she was only wantin 
her opinion in the matter. ‘Yes, i 
know,” said Miss Loomis, with a little 
unfriendly metallic smile, as if she tol- 
erated the stupidity of parents merely 
because it came in with her other duties, 
“‘but we could have parents here every 
day about such things if we allowed it 
in this case.” 

Martha saw it was_no use then, and in 
her most gracious manner said good-by, 
and hoped she had not kept Miss Loomis 
too long from her class. The only re- 
sponse was another perfunctory smile 
Ma seemed to dismiss an unpleasant vis- 
itor and an unpleasant subject as well. 

As we walked home we laughed a good 
deal about the interview and talked gen- 
eralities about the type. In the end 
Martha was silent for a little, and then 
said, as if she had been thinking it out, 
and with more than a touch of pity in 
her voice, ‘‘ Poor little creature.” Mar- 
tha herself was most happily married, 
and had three of the most beautiful 
children in the world. 

“Don’t waste your sympathy, Mar- 
tha,” I said; “she’s thinking precisely 
the same thing of you. 

“IT haven’t the least doubt of it” 
—Martha’s tone had not changed— 
“but you know, she seems to be so—out 


of step with life, somehow.” That so 
perfectly expressed her that I think, be- 
yond my saying so to Martha, who 
always had a faculty for the right phrase 
that amounted almost to genius, we said 
very little more about Miss Loomis. 

Naturally enough, | did not see he: 
again during my stay; indeed, the inci- 
dent made only the most casual i impres- 
sion upon my mind, and I should prob- 
ably never have thought of Miss Loomis 
again had it not been for subsequent 
events. 


I was at home in New York about 
three years later, and going one day to 
call upon an old girlhood friend whom 
I had not seen for many years, and who 
was starting West within a few days to 
join her husband. Neither of us knew 
that the other had been living in New 
York, and we had only run across each 
other by chance the week before; so we 
had planned a good gossipy afternoon 
for this particular day, the only time 
Mary would have free before her de- 

arture. When I reached the house 
Mant met me at the door hatted and 
gloved for the street. 

**My dear! I’d completely forgotten 
that I'd promised to meet some people 
at Mrs. Branson’s tea—just a few min- 
utes—you don’t mind—” One never 
“‘minded” anything Mary did, some- 
how. ‘You’re coming right along with 
me; and then we'll go on down-town and 
have dinner some place—” 

**But 1 don’t know Mrs. Branson!” 


Mary swept my objection aside, as if 


it had been a cobweb, with a wave of her 
hand, and a look that accused me of 
insinuating that she didn’t know where 
she was asking me to go. “Oh, lve 
telephoned her you were coming,” she 
said; “she’ll let you in.’ 

Mary was one of those tempestuous 
people who swoop down upon you like a 
whirlwind and carry you along with 
them whether you will or no; and you 
usually will. So we were on our way 
before I could think of another objection 
—at any rate, one that would hold with 
Mary. 

It was queer that ten minutes before 
I had never heard of Mrs. Branson, yet 
here I was going to tea at her house with 
Mary Sanford; it was queer, but one 
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always found oneself doing something 
totally unexpected five minutes after 
meeting Mary Sanford. 


dozen obvious subtleties marked 
the Bransons’ apartment as the home of 
people not long married. Everything 
fitted perfectly into place, but nothing 
had grown there. 

“Darling apartment, isn’t it?’ Mary 

Lid to me, sotto voce, as we went in. She 

suld not have described it better; it 

as * darling y 

len or twelve women were grouped 
tbout the room, znd the hostess was 
pouring tea at a low table of the very 
latest make; none of the tea-things had 
the shine worn off. 

She rose and came to meet us—a little 
dark-haired woman in a very feminine 
dress of some soft pale-blue stuff. Her 
hair was parted in the middle and done 
low on her neck—a pretty enough girlish 
fashion, but I remember thinking that it 
only served to emphasize the fact that 
Mrs. Branson was no longer girlish. 

“I’m so glad you brought her,” she 
as saying, in answer to Mary’s intro- 
ia tion and explanation of me. 

She had retained my hand, and was 
leading me into the room in the most 
friendly manner possible. 

“There's no formality here, you 
know,” she said, turning and smiling; 
‘we’re the most unconventional people 
in the world.’ 

Her air was exactly that of a woman 
brought up in the most conventional 
social environment, but who was only 
now freeing herself of formality, to 
whom it was something new and very 
vivacious to be informal. All that was 
in the way she said it, and yet I had 
the instant feeling that the implication 
vas deliberate, and that it was not true. 
| was astonished by the idea almost as 
much as if I had heard myself openly 
iccusing her of falsehood; the notion 
was entirely without foundation, but 
once in my mind it continued to pique 
my curiosity. 

She introduced me to the other women 
there, Mary’s particular friend, Grace 
l'rask, among oat then she gave me 


tea, and while I made a pretense of 


chatting with the others I 
reality watching Mrs. 


was in 
Branson. And 
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all the time it grew—the feeling of there 
being something counterfeit about her; 
she was constantly creating a counter- 
feit impression of a personality. It was 
not what she said or what she did, it was 
what she conveyed, what she left to the 
imagination, that I felt to be a falsehood. 
She was like a clever and subtle fiction- 
ist creating atmosphere by not saying 
the thing. I could see she had created it 
for the others there. 

Even her slightest remark seemed to 
carry the same sort of double intent. 
It wasn’t intende 1 to be taken literally 
—when it was in fact the literal truth. 
Every one, to be sure, indulges in that 
sort of falsehood occasionally, but gen- 
erally it is about something of impor- 
tance, something that would make a 
difference. What puzzled me was her 
reason, and I found myself feeling un- 
accountably sorry for her. And surely 
that was an absurdity. 

She seemed faintly to stir a memory, 
just vaguely, but not to rouse it into life. 

“What is it about her?” I asked 
myself. “She’s cordial, she’s sincere 
enough apparently; but she doesn’t ring 
true—she’s like some one singing the 
least bi cey—” I was groping for 
the right phrase, the figure. “She’s 
one of them, right enough, but she seems 
somehow—out of step—” Instantly, 
then, it flashed upon me: the stiff little 
teacher at the head of the school-house 
steps holding the nickel call-bell; and 
it was what Martha had said afterward, 
when we were coming away—‘‘She al- 
ways seems so out of step with life.” 

So that was who she was—Miss 
Loomis! I felt stunned, as if I had made 
a tremendous discovery; yet without 
any conscious reason at all I had not 
the least desire to communicate the dis- 
covery to any other person, least of all 
to her. I wanted more than ever to 
watch her. Her slightest word, even the 
way she poured the tea and handed the 
cups around, repudiated her past. 

Surely she was acting the most subtle 
of rdles—and dressing it, too. It was 
then that I noticed the blue stockings, 
just matching the dress, and the low- 
heeled patent-leather slippers. Now if 
there is anything so feminine as pale- 
blue stockings, I cannot imagine it. They 
seemed somehow the supreme fraud. 
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What sort of man could have married 
her? And when? And, most of all, un- 
der what circumstances? For one felt 
there must have been “circumstances.” 
I sought out Mary across the room. 

““Who is Mr. Branson?” I asked her. 

“Who is he?” She looked a bit be- 
wildered. “‘Why, he has something to 
do with contracting—lumber, I believe, 
and materials. Very successful, too.” 

“Old?” 

“No; about her age, I should say.” 

**Good-looking ?” 

“Yes, in his way; you know, just the 
sort you’d expect a clinging feminine 
little woman like Mrs. Branson to marry 
—big and clean-looking, honest eyes, 
fresh, good skin; and he’s very devoted 
to her.” 

“Married long?” 

“Not a year yet. It was quite a ro- 
mance. He stopped at some little place 
out West where she was spending the 
summer; they fell in love—first sight, I 
think—and within a month were mar- 
ried and on their way East.” Haste, 
then, had been a conspicuous part of the 
“circumstances.” 

Mary and I made our way back by 
degrees to the tea-table. 

“Exactly how long have you been 
married, Mrs. Branson?” Mary began. 
“Anne here has been asking me—” 

“You see, | knew you were a bride,” 
I said, partly to see how she would take 
it. And I was rewarded. 

“Oh!” She dropped her head almost 
coy. cknowledging things I had not 
said, and I knew she was trying to give 
the impression that she was blushing; but 
I knew also that she was not blushing. 
“Tt will be a year the seventeenth of this 
month,” she told me, and then added, 
“Tt was just a year ago last Tuesday 
that we met.” 

“Oh!” I drew her on. 
then!” 

“It was Charles,” she explained; 
“he’s always impetuous—even about 
little things; he’ll always be just a boy.” 

“Mrs. Sanford tells me you are from 
the West,” I said, intending to test her. 
She brightened. 

“Oh yes; I’m a Western gir! —In- 
diana.” 


“Indiana!” I repeated, pressing her. 
“What place?” 





**Romance, 


She gave me a queer, sharp litt|: 
glance, but my expression was merel\ 
one of polite inquiry. 

““Muncie,” she said, losing interest 
little. 

I could not resist. “Muncie! Why, | 
visited a sister in Muncie three winters 
ago; and do you know, I’ve been puz- 
zling over where I could have met you 
ever since I came in. You must know 
my sister, Mrs. Cobb?” 

The poor woman looked positively 
frightened, and began pouring a cup of 
tea for no one at all. It gave her time to 
muster her forces. 

“Cobb?” she said. ‘“‘No, I don’t 
know her.” It had the effect of dismiss- 
ing the subject, but my curiosity had 
the better of my sympathy; and, afte: 
ali, how should I know that she was 
hiding anything? 

“You must have seen the children, 
the eldest boy especially; he’s such a 
handsome fellow—about high-school age 
now—everybody notices him—” 

She tried to keep the entreaty out of 
her eyes, to pretend to be casual; evi- 
dently she was trying to decide how 
much | knew. But, for that matter, 
what was there to know? I saw her mas- 
ter herself, and I knew she had arrived 
at some decision. She looked directly 
into my eyes and asked, entirely ignor- 
ing my remark about the children, 
“When did you say you were there?” 

“In the fall of 1910,” I said. 

“Then I couldn’t have met you, for | 
was away during all that fall and win- 
ter.” 

For an instant I was too astonished to 
think. I stood looking stupidly at the 
brake where my quarry had eluded me. 
I had been so close upon her, and she 
had suddenly disappeared down a hole 
before my eyes, and because it was so 
unexpected, so adroit, it was difficult to 
realize that I had been outwitted. 

After that until we left she was like a 
child surprised by a grown-up in the 
midst of a pretentious and rather absurd 
game. 

The freedom and spontaneity had 
gone out of her make-believe. No one 
else saw it, to be sure; but every time | 
came near I could see how uncomfort- 
able I was making her. It was as if sh: 
feared | might expose her. 
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| made only one more attempt to dis- 
cover her. I selected the least analytic 
of the women there and made an inquiry, 
burying the question deep 1 in a lot of in- 
consequential conversation, so that no 
one would remember it: “ Was Mrs. 
Branson ever a teacher?” The lady I 
addressed said, ““Not that I’ve ever 
heard, though teaching would have suit- 
ed her perfectly, she so loves children.’ 
There came vividly before me the face 
of the lerle fellow in the hall that day 
at the school. 

It was art, her acting; the audience 
believed in the very spirit of her imper- 
sonation. found myself wondering 
w hether she had “sunk herself in the 
part,” and the réle acted itself; but no, 
| had seen her that day at the school, 
and I knew that every line, every ges- 
ture, every facial expression, and every 
bit of “‘business” would have to be 
studied, worked over, perfected. It was 
a stupendous task, but she had accom- 
plished it. It carried conviction. 

All during dinner that evening, while 
Mary and | gossiped of old times and 
old friends, my thoughts continually 
went off at a tangent on some new con- 
jecture about Flora Loomis. Mary went 
West then, and I had no further occa- 
sion to meet Mrs. Branson. 


It was in August of the following sum- 
mer that I saw her for the third time. 
| had gone for the week-end to a pretty 
place on the Long Island shore, and the 
morning after my arrival I went out 


into the garden of the hotel, fronting 
the sea. Here and there white-aproned 
nurse-maids had the daintiest of children 
out for the morning air. They made 
spots of color on the green lawn and 
under the trees, and I sat down a little 
way off to watch them. How much 
joy, | thought, mothers do relinquish to 
nurse-maids! 

Presently there came toward me 
across the lawn a nurse pushing a baby- 
carriage. A lady walked at the side, 
now and then looking down at the baby 
and stooping to adjust a blanket. The 
little group moved slowly, and blended 
with the general scene. 

They halted under the tree next to the 
one under which I sat; the mother spread 
a dainty white comfort on the grass, sat 
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down, and arranged her skirts, while the 
nurse-girl lifted the baby down to her. 
| had not until then separated them 
from the picture as a whole; but at that 
moment something struck me as familiar 
about the mother. With all the force of 
an electric shock | recognized her. It 
was Mrs. Branson. A queer, half-sick 
feeling took hold of me. 

It was not the idea of her having a 
child that struck me as incongruous; 
it was the idea of a child having her 
for a mother! She was absorbed in the 
baby, putting on its little blue jacket, 
tying the little kid bootees more snugly, 
and all the while going on in that absurd 
baby talk that is such a pretty officious- 
ness in very young mothers. Could it 
be possible that it was not her child, I 
wondered; and then I saw the fierceness 
with which she held the little body close 
to her own, as if she would clutch its 
naked spirit in her two thin hands. 
There was no longer any doubt. There 
was something showy, aggressive, about 
her motherhood, as if she were saying: 
“*See, | am a mother; and, more, | am 
that most enviable of God’s creatures, a 

oung mother with her first-born.”” Yet 

had that same impression of falsity, of 
acting, that I had felt that day in her 
house a year before. It was if anything 
heightened, almost as if she had this 
time enlisted her very soul in the fraud; 
as if she held the child as proof that she 
was in reality young, tender, loving, 
womanly—the thing, in short, she was 
pretending to be. 

She made a nest of pillows and set the 
baby in it, and | turned my attention 
from her to the child. Immediately I 
began to think that the whole thing 
was fabric of my imagination—no child’s 
face ever bore such indisputable evi- 
dence as that! It was the expression of 
the little face that spoke straight to one’s 
heart; an expression of such weariness, 
such helpless combat against some too- 
powerful foe as one seldom sees on the 
faces of even very old people. As if it had 
been lured into life by false promises. 

Presently it leaned forward, both lit- 
tle hands outstretched to the cool, moist 
grass. Its eyes brightened, and the look 
I had noticed fled from its face; it was 
suddenly all baby, eager for a new play- 
thing. But only for an instant, for the 
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mother saw, and caught him back by 
the dress, calling him her little rogue, 
and “‘mother’s rascal,” who would run 
away. She held him up in her arms 
again, greedily; and I had a sensation of 
suffocation as I watched her. I could 
see that she was veritably sapping the 
child’s life away. 

For a half-hour | watched them, and 
never during that time did she leave the 
child to itself for more than two minutes. 
It was at the end of the half-hour that 
I saw the man Mary Sanford had de- 
scribed coming across the grass toward 
them. Then Mrs. Branson turned and 
saw him. “Here’s daddy!” she cried, 
catching up the baby again and signal- 
ing to the nurse-girl to gather up the 
things. Mr. Branson smiled, but said 
nothing that I could catch when he 
came up, and she let him take the baby 
from her arms without a word. The 
baby had set up a little fretful whine, 
but ceased now, and | had a distinct 
sense of thankfulness for his calmness, 
his strength, and his quietness, as he 
moved off with them, holding the child 
firmly and protectingly in his arms. 

I went back to the city without seeing 
them again... . 


It was one day during the midwint:; 
holidays that Bella Cunningham and | 
met them face to face walking along the 
Avenue. Mrs. Branson was in deep 
mourning, and looked better, younge; 
than I had ever seen her. She leaned 
just perceptibly on her husband’s arm. 
He seemed older, less buoyant, less 
calm than before; but even now ly 
looked younger than she. It did not 
surprise me to see her in black; | 
knew instinctively that the baby was 
dead. 

I suppose I stared as they passed, fo. 
Bella asked: “‘ You know them?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘it’s a Mr. and Mrs. 
Branson; they’ve just lost their baby.” 
And then involuntarily 1 added, “* How 
she’s changed!” 

““Gnef always ages a woman so 
much more than a man,” Bella ob- 
served. 

I turned and looked after them. Per- 
haps it was Bella’s remark, and perhaps 
it was the queer, settled look on Mrs. 
Branson’s face, an expression | had not 
seen there before; but it was suddenly 
clear to me that she had, as nearly as 
was possible for her, caught step with 


life. 


Nothing That Can Die 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


OTHING that we deem can die 
Has any thought of death: 
The mortal thing, without a sigh— 
Without reproachful plaint or cry— 
Yields scarcely conscious breath; 
The coming sleep to it the same 
As that from which it all-unknowing came. 


But spirit cannot so resign 
A hope that o’er the depths of sorrow 
Like to a star remains: a sign 
That strengthens, by its beam divine, 
To-day with promise of To-morrow! 
Nay; longing, vital, and foreseeing, 
Itself becomes a pledge of deathless being. 
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With the Poor Emigrants to America 


BY STEPHEN GRAHAM 


ppc me T Easter, 1912, I was 

ic 3 with seven thousand 

4/2 Russian peasants at the 

» Holy Sepulcher in Jeru- 

salem. On Easter Day, 

7%) 1913, | arrived with a 

| S<% shipload of Russians at 

New York and so accomplished in two 

consecutive years two very different 

kinds of pilgrimage and followed up two 

very significant life-movements in the 

history of the world to-day. One of 

these belongs to the old life of Europe, 

showing the life of the Middle Ages as 

it still survives under the conservative 

régime of the Czars; the other is fraught 

with all the possibilities of the future in 

the making of the New America. Each 

of these movements is as important, it 

seems to me, as any event in modern 
history. 

It was in March that I decided to 
follow up the emigration movement to 
America, and with that purpose sought 
out Israel Kahan, the well-known immi- 
gration agent in the East End of London. 
He transhipped Russians coming via 
Libau and London, and could tell me 
just when to expect a large detachment 
of the subjects of the Czar. 

He would do nothing for me without 
an introduction, without knowing exact- 
ly with whom he had to deal. I might 
be a political spy. The arm of the Czar 
was long, and he could ruin men’s lives 
even in America. 

| mentioned the name of a well-known 
revolutionary anarchist and militant 
suffragette. He said a letter from her 
would suffice. So I went and explained 
my predicament to my Russian friend, 
and she wrote me a note to a mysterious 
revolutionary who was living above Isra- 
el’s shop. This missive, when presented, 
was promptly taken as a full credential. 
srael at once agreed that he was ready 
to be of any service to me he could. A 
large party of Russians was coming 
soon, not Russian Jews, but real Russian 


peasants, and he would let me know as 
soon as he could just when they might 
be expected. I returned to my ordinary 
avocations, and every now and then rang 
up I. K. on the telephone and asked, 
Had the Russians come? When were 
they coming? At last the intelligence 
came: “They are just arriving. Hurry 
down to Hayes wharf at once.” 

The news took me in the midst of 
other things, but I dropped all and rushed 
to London Bridge. There, at Tooley 
Street, | witnessed one of the happenings 
you'd never think were going on in Lon- 
don. 

A long procession of Russian peasants 
was just filing out from the miserable 
steamship Perm. They were in black, 
white, and brown sheepskins and in as- 
trakhan hats; some in blue blouses and 
peak hats, some in brightly embroidered 
linen shirts; none wore collars, but some 
had new, shiny bowlers on which the 
litter and dust of the port was continu- 
ally falling, bowlers which they had evi- 
dently purchased from German hawkers 
who had come on board at some point 
in the journey; the women wore sheep- 
skins also, many of them, and their heads 
were covered with shawls; they had 
their babies sewn up in little red quilts. 
Besides these there were pretty town 
girls and Jewesses dressed in cottons and 
serges and cheap hats. There were few 
old people and many young ones, and 
they carried under their arms clumsy, 
red-painted wooden boxes and baskets 
from which kettles and saucepans dan- 
gled. On their backs they had sacks, 
and in their hands several of them had 
crusts of bread picked up in their hurry 
as they were hustled from their berths 
and through the messroom. Some of 
the sacks on their backs, as I afterward 
saw, contained nothing but crusts of 
white and black bread, on which they 
trusted to live on the voyage and during 
the first weeks in America! 

They were all rather bewildered for 
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the moment, and a trifle anxious about 
the customs officers. 

“What is this town?” 

“For what are the customs men look- 
ing?” 

“Where is our agent—-the man they 
said would be here?” 

I entered into conversation with them, 
and over and over again answered the 
question, “What is this town?” I told 
them it was London. 

“Ts it a beautiful town?” they asked. 

“Is it a large town?” 

“Do we have to go in a train?” 

“* How far is it?” 

“Look at my ticket. What does it 
say?” 

They made a miscellaneous crowd on 
the quay-side, and I| talked to them 
freely, answered their questions, and in 
turn put questions of my own. They 
came from all parts of Russia, even from 
remote parts, and were going to just as 
diverse places in America—to villages in 
Minnesota, in Michigan, in Iowa; to 
New York, to Boston, to Chicago. I real- 
ized the meaning of the phrase, “the 
magic word Chicago.” I told them how 
many people there were in London, how 
much dock laborers get a week, pointed 
out the Tower Bridge, and calmed them 
about the non-appearance of their agent. 
I knew him, and if he didn’t turn up I 
would lead them to him. They might 
be calm; he knew ‘Russian; he would 
arrange all for them. 

At last a representative of my East 
End friend appeared—David the Jew. 
He was known to all the dockers as 
David, but he had a gilt I. K. on the 
collar of his coat, wore a collar, had his 
hair brushed, and was a person of tre- 
mendous importance to the eager and 
humble emigrants. Not a Jew, no! No 
Jew has authority in Russia. No Jew 
looked like David, and so the patient 
Christians, when he rated them, and 
shouted to them, and cursed them, like 
a herdsman driving home a contrary lot 
of cows and sheep and pigs, thought him 
a great official. 

Another Jew appeared, in a green hat 
and fancy waistcoat, and he produced a 
sheaf of papers and began a roll-call in 
one of the empty warehouses of the dock. 
Each peasant as his name was called was 
ticked off and was allowed to gather 


up his belongings and bolt through the 
warehouse as if to catch a train. I passed 
to the other side and found a series of 
vans and brakes waiting. Into these the 
emigrants were guided, and they took 
their seats with great satisfaction, clam- 
bering in from all sides and nearly pull- 
ing the frail vehicles to pieces. 

The van-men jested after their know!|- 
edge of jests and put their arms round 
the pretty girls’ waists. David rushed 
to and fro, fretting and scolding. Loafers 
and clerks collected to look at the 
girls. 

“Why does that old man look at us 
so? He ought to be ashamed of himself,” 
said a pretty Moscow girl tome. “He is 
dressed like twenty or twenty-five, but 
he is quite old. How quizzically he looks 
at us.” 

“He is forty.” 

“Sixty!” 

“That’s a pretty one,” said a young 
man whose firm imported Koslof eggs. 

“What does he say?” 

“He says that you are pretty.” 

“Tell him I thank him for the compli- 
ment, but he is not interesting—he has 
not a mustache.” 

All the vans were filled, and there was 
a noise and a smell of Russia in the grim 
and dreary dockyard, and such a chatter 
of young men and women, all very ex- 
cited. At last David got them all in 
order. I stepped up inyself, and one by 
one we went off through the East End 
of the city. 

We went to St. Pancras station. On 
the way one of the peasants stepped 
down from his brake and, entering a 
Jewish hat-shop, bought himself a soft 
green felt and put his astrakhan hat 
away in his sack. He was the subject of 
some mirth and also of some envy in the 
crowd that sat down to coffee and bread- 
and-butter at the great Midland termi- 
nus. Under the terms of their tickets 
the emigrants were fed all the way from 
Libau to New York without extra charge. 

They were all going from Liverpoo! 
some by one line, some by another. 
As the majority were going on a certain 

referred line, I went to I. K. and 

ked a passage on that line. There 
was much to arrange and write, my 
sack to pack, and many good-bys to 
utter—all in the briefest space of time. 
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RUSSIAN EMIGRANTS IN EVERY SORT OF 


\r midnight I returned to the station 
and took my seat in the last train for 
Liverpool. Till the moment before de- 
parture I had a compartment to myself, 
but away down at the back of the train 

ere coach after coach of Russians, all 
stretched in their sheepskins on the nar- 
row seats and on the floor, with their 
children in the string cradles of the 
parcel-racks. They were crowded with 
bundles and baskets and kettles and 
saucepans, and yet they had disposed 
themselves to sleep. As I walked along 
the corridor | heard the chorus of heavy 
breathing and snoring. In one of the 
end carriages a Woman was on her knees 
praying—prostrating and crossing her- 
self. As we moved out of St. Pancras 
| felt as I did when upon the Pilgrim 
boat going to Jerusalem, and I said to 
myself with a thrill: “We have mysteri- 
ous passengers on board.” The sleeping 
Russians gave an atmosphere to the 
English train. It was like the peculiar 
feeling that comes to the other people in 

house when news is given down-stairs 
that a new baby has arrived. 


In a thunder-storm, with a high gale 
nd showers of blinding hail and snow, 
vith occasional flashing forth of amazing 
inshine, to be followed by deepest gloom 


f threatening cloud, we collected 
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the quay—English, Russians, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Finns, all staring at one 
another curiously and trying to under- 
stand languages we had never heard be- 
fore. Three hundred yards out in the 
harbor stood the red-funneled Cunarder, 
and we waited impatiently for the boat 
which should take us alongside. We 
carried baskets and portmanteaus in our 
strained hands; most of us were wearing 
heavy cloaks, and some had sacks upon 
our backs, so we were all very ready 
to rush aboard the ferryboat and dump 
our burdens on its damp decks. What 
a stampede there was—people pushing 
into portmanteaus, baskets pushing into 
people! At last we had all crossed the 
little gangway, and all that remained on 
shore were the few relatives and friends 
who had come to see the English off. 
This pathetic little crowd sang ragtime 
songs, waved their hats and handker- 
chiefs, and shouted. There was a ban- 
dying of farewells: 

“Ta-ta, ta-taa!”’ 

“No more stamp-licking!”’ 

*Ta-taa, ole Lloyd George!” 

“Good luck, old boy!” 

The foreign people looked on and 
smiled non-comprehendingly; the Eng- 
lish and Americans huzzaed and grinned, 
then away we went over the water, 
and thoughts of England passed rapidly 
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away in the interest of coming nearer to 
civilization’s toy, the great liner. We 
felt the romance of ocean travel and 
also the tremulous fear which the ocean 
inspires. Then as we lay in the lee of 
the vast, steep, soot-colored liner each 
of us thought of a recent disaster at 
sea and of the 

passengers who 


Still carrying our baggage, we took 
medical-inspection cards and had 
stamped by a young man on duty 
that purpose. Then we were shown 
berths. 

There was a spring bed for each | 
son, a towel, a bar of soap, and a life-; 

server. The be: 
were arrang 





went down with 
her into the abyss. 

The vastness of 
the liner made our 
ferryboat look like 
a match-box. A 
d oor opened in 
the towering wall 
and a little gang- 
way came out of 
it like a tongue 
coming out of a 
mouth. We all 
picked up our bags 
and baggage and 
pushed and 
squirmed along 
this narrow foot- 
way that led into 
the mouth of the 
steamer and away 
down into its vast, 
cavernous, hungry 
stomach. Eng- 








two, four, and 
in acabin. M 
ried couples could 
have a room 
themselves, b 
for the rest men 
and women wi 
kept in different 
sets of cabin 
British were | 
together, Scandi 
navians together, 
Russians and 
Jews. It was so 
arranged that the 
people 1 in the cab- 
ins understood 
one another’s 
language. Notices 
on the walls warn- 
ed that all emi- 
grants would be 
vaccinated on 
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lish, Russians, 
Jews, Germans, 
Poles, Swedes, 
Finns, Flemings, 
Spaniards, Italians, Canadians passed 
along and disappeared—among them 
all, | myself. 

There were fifteen hundred of us, and 
each man and woman, still carrying in 
hand-bags and baskets, filed past a doc- 
tor and two assistants and was cursorily 
examined for diseases of the eye or 
skin. 

“Hats and gloves off!” was our first 
greeting on the liner. We marched 
slowly up to the medical trio and each 
one as he passed had his eyelid seized 
by the doctor and turned inside out with 
a little instrument. They were looking 
for trachoma. For the rest, the passing 
of hands through our hair and examina- 
tion of our skin for signs of scabies was 
not so rough, and the cleaner-looking 
people were not molested. 
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they had been vac- 
cinated before or 
not; that all cou- 
ples making love 
too warmly would be married compulsori- 
ly at New York if the authorities deemed 
it fit, or should be fined or imprisoned; 
that smoking was not allowed except 
on the upper deck, and so on. The 
cabins were a glittering, shining white, 
small and box-like; they possessed wash- 
basins, but not water. There were gen- 
eral lavatories where you might wash 
in hot or cold water, and there were bath- 
rooms which were locked and _ neve! 
used. Each cabin had a little mirror 
The cabins were steam-heated. Fresh 
air was to be found on the fore and afte: 
decks, except in time of storm, when this 
issue was barred up. In time of storm 
the smell was necessarily atrocious, for 
most of the people were very sick. \ 
had, however, a great quantity of dar 
space to ourselves and could prowl into 
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WITH THE POOR 
most lonesome parts of the vessel 

always to be 
and sailors would 
ne and curse them in the E — lan- 
ge. there were parts of the ship 
olly given over to dancing, and oth- 
; to horse-play and feats of strength. 
here was an immense dining-room with 
1techambe rs, and there, to the sound 
the jangling dinner-bell echoing and 
ndering far or near over the ship, we 
embled to meals. 


ning couples were 
nd in dark recesses, 


Che emigrants flocked into the mess- 
oom from the four twenty 
mmense tables spread with knives and 
wks and toppling platters of bread. 
Nearly all the men came in in their hats 
in black, one, ringlety sheepskin 
hats; in fur 1 bowlers; in som- 
breros; in peak Raae: with high crowns; 
) Austrian cloth hats; in caps so green 
ens the wearers could only be Irish 
Most of the young men were curious to 
see what girls there were 
on board and looked eager- 
ly to the daintily clad Swe- 


doors to 


caps; 
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ever saw a greatet miscellaneity of peo- 
ples brought toge ther by accident. l Sat 
between a sheepskin-wrapped peasant 
wife from the depths of Russia, and 
neat Danish engineer. Opposite me 
were two cowboys going back to the 
Far West; a dandified Spanish Jew 
sat next them on one hand, and two 
Norwegians in voluminous knitted jack- 
ets on the other. At the next table was 
a row of boisterous Flemings, with huge 
caps and gaudy scarfs. There were 
Americans, spruce and smart and polite; 
there were Italians, swarthy and dirty, 
having their black felt hats on their 
heads all through the meal and resting 
their elbows on the table as if they’d just 
come into a public house in their native 
land. There were gentle youths in shirts 
which women folk had embroidered in 
Little Russia; there were black-bearded 
Jewish patriarchs in their gaberdines. 

A strange gathering of seekers, de- 


spairers, wanderers, pioneers, criminals, 





dish women, blond and 
auburn-haired beauties in 
tight-fitting, speckless jer 
seys. The British gir ls 
came in in their poor cotton 
silk ones, 
things that had once looked 
grand for Sunday wear, but 
now bore miserable crippled 
hooks and eyes, threadbare 
gaping fastenings 
cheerful daughters of John 
Bull traipsing along in the 
shabbiest of floppy old 
Then there were 
the dark and somewhat for- 
ward Jewesses, talking ani- 
matedly with little Jew men 
in queer-shaped trousers and 
kimpy coats; there were 
latternly - looking Italian 
vomen with their children, 
intent on being at home in 
vhatever circumstances. 
[here was a party of shape- 
and attractive Austrian 
itls that arrested atten- 
tion from the others, and a 


dresses, or old 





seams, 


boots. 











gular scramble to try and 
next to them. No one 
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scapegoats. I thought of all the reasons 
that had brought these various folk to- 
gether to form a little America. From 
Great Britain it is so often the drunkard 
who is sent. Some young fellow turns 
out to be wilder than the rest of his 
family; he won’t settle down to the 
sober, righteous, and godly life that has 
been the destiny of the others; he i 
likely to disgrace respectability—so par- 
ents or friends give him his passage- 
money and a little capital and send him 
away across the sea. With the drunk- 
ard go the young forger or embezzler 
whose shame has been covered up and 
hidden, but who can get no “character” 
from his last employer. Then there 
are the unemployed and those discon- 
tented with their jobs, the out-of- 
works, the men who have seen no pros- 
pect in the old land and felt no freedom. 
There are the wanderers, the rovers, 
the wastrels so-called, who have never 
been able to settle down; there are also 
the prudent and thoughtful men who 
have read of better conditions and go 
simply to take advantage of them 
There are those who are there almost 
against their will, persuaded by the 
agents of the shipping companies and 
the various people interested to keep up 
the flow of people into America. There 
are the women who are going out to their 
sweethearts to be married, and the wives 
who are going to the husbands who have 
made good; there are the girls who have 
got into trouble at home and have slid 
away to America to hide their shame; 
there are girls going to be domestic 
servants, and girls doomed to walk 
the streets—all sitting down together, 
equals, at a table where no grace is said 
but the whisper of hope which rises from 
each heart. 

They are nearly all young people, and 
have loving mothers and Echacs in the 
background, and friends, and sweet- 
hearts, some of them. There are some 
lonely ones who have none te care for 
them in all the world. There are young 
men who are following a lucky star and 
who will never be so poor again in their 
lives, boys who have guardian angels 
who will never let them injure their foot 
on the ground, boys who have in their 
favor good fairies, boys and girls who 
have old folk praying for them. And 


there is the prodigal son, as well 
the too prodigal daughter. There 
youngest brothers in plenty, going 
win the princess in a way their eld 
brothers never thought of; young Ha: 
is there, Aladdin, Aschenpiittel, Norw 
gian Ivan Durak. ‘The Angel of Lift 
there; there is also the Angel of Deat! 

We all broke bread together and b: 
came thereby one body—a little Ame: 
ican nation in ourselves. Had the re 
of the world’s people been lost we could 
have run a civilization by ourselv« 
We had peasants to till the soil, collie; 
to give us fuel, weavers and spinne: 
to make cloth, tailors to sew it int: 
garments, comely girls of all nations to 
be our wives; we had clerks and shop 
keepers and Jews with which to mak 
cities; musicians and music-hall artists 
to divert us, and an author to writ 
about it all. 

Mugs half full of celery soup wer 
thrown at us; not a chunk of bread on 
the table was less than an inch thick; 
the hash of gristly beef and warm potato 
was what would not have been tolerated 
in the poorest restaurant, but we set 
ourselves to eat it, knowing that trials 
in plenty awaited us and that the time 
might come when we would be starving. 
The Swedes and the British were finicky, 
the Russians and the Jews ate vora- 
ciously, as if they’d never seen anything 
so good in their lives. 

The peasant woman next to me crossed 
herself before and after the meal; her 
Russian compatriots removed their hats, 
and some of them said grace in a whisper 
to themselves. But most ate even with 
their hats on and most with their hands 
dirty. You would not say we ate as if 
in the presence of God and with the 
memory of prayers and of heartbreak 
still in our minds, yet this meal was fo1 
the seeing eye a religious ceremony, 
very real first communion. The cough 
food so roughly dispensed was the bread 
and wine, making us all of one bod) 
and of one spirit in America. Hence- 
forth all these people would come nearer 
and nearer to one another as Americans, 
and drift farther and farther from the old 
nations to which they belonged. The) 
would marry one another, British and 
Jewish, Swedish and Irish, Russian and 
German; they would always be eating 
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WITH THE POOR 
America’s board, speaking America’s 
euage, their children learning Amer- 

ideals in America’s schools. Even 
m the most aboriginal, illiterate Rus- 

on board one day must come a 
le child, his grandson or great-grand- 
1, who will have forgotten 
ssia and every custom of 
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couples danced and the card-players 
shuffled and dealt. Up on the open deck 
were the sad people and those who loved 
to pace to and fro to the march music 
of the racing steamer and the breaking 
Waves. 





t land; whose heart will 
rill to America’s idea as if 
had himself begotten it. 


We all began to know one 
another, to talk, to dance, 
to sing, to play together. 
\ll the cabins buzzed with 
chatter, and along the decks 
oung couples began to find 
one another out and to walk 
arm in arm. ‘Two dreamy 
Norwegians produced concer- 
tinas and without persuasion 
sat down in dark corners and 
played dance music for hours, 
fordays. Rough men danced 
with another, and the 
more fortunate ones danced 
with the girls, dance after 
dance, endlessly. The buf- 
fets were crowded with nav- 
vies clamoring for beer; the 
smoking-rooms were full of 
excited gamblers thumbing 
filthy cards. ‘The first deck 
was W holly in electric light; 
you mounted to the second 
and it was all in shadow; 
you went higher still and you 
came to daylight. You could 
spend your waking hours on 
any of these levels, but the 
lower you went the warmer 


one 











it was. On the electric-light 
deck were to be found the 
cleaner and more respecta- 
ble passengers; they sat and 
talked in the messroom, played the 
piano, sang songs. Up above them all 
the hooligans rushed about, and there 
also, in the shadow, in the many recesses 
and dark, empty corners, boys and girls 
were making love to one another, look- 
ing moonily at one another under the 
influence of the love-spell, kissing fur- 
tively, and making envious the passers- 
by who had left their girls behind them. 


It was also on this deck that the wild 


OurR PARTY OF FLEMINGS 


I was soon much sought for. When 
the Russian-speaking people found out 
I had their language they followed me 
everywhere, asking elementary ques- 
tions about life and work and wages in 
America. Even after | had gone to bed 
and was fast asleep my cabin door would 
open and some woolly-faced Little Rus- 
sian would cry out: 

“Gospodin Graham, forgive me, 
please; I have a little prayer to make 
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you. Write me also a letter to a 
farmer.” 

| had written for several of them 
notes which they might present at their 
journey’s end. 

All day long I was in converse with 
Russians, Poles, Jews, Georgians, Lithu- 
anians, Finns. 

“Look | at these Russian fatheads 
[ said a young Jew. “‘Why do 
they go | to America? Why do they leave 
their native land to go to a country 
where they will be exploited by every 
one?” 

“Why do you leave it, then?” asks a 
Russian. 

“* Because I have no rights there.” 

“Have we rights?” 

“If | had your rights in Russia I’d 
never leave that country. I’d find some- 
thing to do would make me richer than 
1 could ever be in America.” 

There were three or four peasants 
around, and another rejoined, “ But you 
could have our rights if you wished.” 

Whereupon I| broke in: 

“But only by renouncing the Jewish 
faith.” 

“That is exactly the truth,” said the 
Jew. 

“Yes,” said a Russian called Alexy 
Mitrophanovitch, “‘he can have all our 
rights if he renounces his faith.” 

“If I am baptized to get your rights, 
what use is that to you. Why do Chris- 
tians ask for such an empty thing””’ 

** All the same,” said another Russian, 
“in going to America you will break 
your faith and so will we. I have heard 
how it happens. And they don’t keep 
the saints’ days there.” 

Alexy Mitrophanovitch was a fine, 
tall, healthy-looking peasant workman 
in a black sheepskin. With him, and as 
an inseparable, walked a broad-faced 
Gorky-like tramp in a dusty peak hat. 
The latter was called Yoosha. 

“You see all I’ve got,” said Alexy to 
me, “‘is just what I stand up in. Nota 
copeck of my own in my pocket, and 
not a basket of clothes. My friend 
Yoosha is lending me eighty rubles so 
as to pass the officials at New York, but 
of course I give it back to him when we 
pass the barrier. We worked together 
at Astrakhan.”’ 

“Have you a bride in Russia?” 





No, he was alone. He did not th 
to marry; but he had a father 
mother. At Astrakhan he had | 
three thousand versts away from his 
lage home, so he wouldn’t be so m 
farther away in America. 

He was going toa village in Wiscon 
A mate of his had written that work \ 
good there, and he and his mate h 
decided to go. They would seek 
same farmer, a German, Mr. Jose; 
Stamb. Would I perhaps write a let: 
in English to Mr. Stamb? 

Both he and Yoosha took commun 
before leaving Astrakhan. I asked Alex, 
whether he thought he was going to 
break his faith as the other Russians had 
said to the Jew. How was he going to 
live without his Czar and his Church? 

He struck his breast and said: “‘ There, 
that is where my church is! Howeve: 
far away I gol am no farther from God!” 

Would he go back to Russia? 

He would like to go back to die there. 

“Tell me,” said he, “do they burn 
dead bodies in America? I would not 
like my body to be burned. It was mack 
of earth and should return to the earth.” 

The man who slept parallel with me 
in my cabin was an English collier from 
the North Country. He had been a bad 
boy in the old country and his father 
had helped him off to America. When- 
ever he had a chance he talked of whip- 
et-racing and breeds and prizes and 
his pet dog. 

** As soon as Ah get tha monny Ah’! en- 
ter that dawg aht Shefheld. Ah took’e: 
to Durby; they wawn’t look at ’er there. 
There’s no dawg ’s can stan’ agin ’er. 
At Durby they run the rabbits in the 
dusk an’ the little dawg as ’ad the start 
could see ’em, but ourn moight ’a’ been 
at Bradford, fur all she could see. Ah’!! 
bet yer that dawg’s either dead or run 
away. She fair lived fer me. Every 
night she slep’ in my bed. Ef Ah locked 
’er aht, she kick up such a rah. Then |! 
open the door an’ in she’d come straight 
an’ jump into bed an’ snuggle ’erself up 
an’ fall asleep. . . . 

The dirtiest cabins in the ship wer 
allotted to the Russians and the Jew 
and down there at nine at night th 
Slavs were saying their prayers whili 
just above them we British were singin; 
comic songs or listening to them. Mos: 
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of us, | reckon, also said our prayers 


later on, quietly, under our sheets, for 
we were below the surface very solitary, 
much in need of the comfort of an all- 
seeing Father. 


The weather was stormy and the boat 
lost thirty-six hours on the way over. 
The skies were mostly gray; the wind 
swept the vessel and the sea deluged her. 
The storm on the third night consider- 
ably reduced the gaiety of the ship; all 
night long we rolled to and fro, listening 
to the crash of the waves and the chorus 
of the spring mattresses creaking in all 
the cabins. My boy who had left the 
“dawg” behind him got badly “queered 
up. He said it was “mackerel as done 
it,” a certain warm, evil-looking mack- 
erel that had been served him for tea on 
the Tuesday evening. Indeed, the food 
served us was not of a sort calculated to 
prepare us for an Atlantic storm—roast 
corned beef, sausage and mash, dubious 
eggs, atrocious tea that tasted strongly 
of soda, unappetizing butter, ice-cream. 
On tumultuous Tuesday the last thing 
we ate was ice-cream! We all felt pretty 
abject on Wednesday morning. 

Our sickness was the stewards’ oppor- 
tunity. They interviewed us, sold us 
bovril and hawked plates of decent ham 

nd eggs, purloined from the second- 

lass table or their own mess. The Brit- 
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ish found the journey hard to bear, 
though they didn’t suffer so much as the 
Poles and the Austrians and the Rus- 
sians. I found the whole journey com- 
paratively comfortable, stormy weather 
having no effect on me,. and this being 
neither my first nor worst journey. Any 
one who has traveled with the Russian 
pilgrims from Constantinople to Joppa 
in bad weather has nothing to fear from 
any shipboard horror in any class on any 
sea. 

Only two of the Russians went through 
the storm happily—Alexy and Yoosha. 
They had worked for long periods on 
the Caspian Sea in a little boat, al- 
most capsizing each moment as they 
strained at their draughts of salmon and 
sturgeon; one moment deep down among 
the seas, the next plunging upward, 
shooting over the waves, stopping short, 
slithering around—as they graphically 
described it to me. 

When the storm subsided the pale and 
convalescent emigrants came up-stairs to 
get sea air and save themselves from fur- 
ther illness. Corpse-like women lay on 
benches, on the coiled rope, on the stairs, 
uttering not a word, with scarce inter- 
est to exist. Other women were being 
walked up and down by their young 
men. 

Next morning when | was up forward 











with my kodak, one of the young ladies 
who had been ill was being tossed in 
a blanket with a young Irish lad of 
whom she was fond, while four com- 
panions were laughing and bandying re- 
marks. Life only hides itself when these 
folk are ill; they will survive more than 
seasickness. 


The white dawn.is haggard behind us 
over the black waves, and our great, 
strong boat goes thundering away ahead 
of the sun. It is mid-Atlantic, and we 
stare into the same great circle of hungry 
emptiness as did Columbus and his mar- 
iners. Our gaze yearns for land, but 
finds none; it rests sadly on the solitary 
places of the ocean, on the forlorn waves 
lifting themselves far away, falling into 
nothingness and then wandering to re- 
birth. 

Nothing is happening in the wide 
ocean. ‘The minutes add themselves and 
become hours. We know ourselves far 
from home and we cannot say how far 
from the goal, but still very far, and 
there is no turning back. 

The ocean is retreating behind us with 
storm scud and smoke of foam threshed 
out from our riven road. Vast theaters 
of waves are falling away behind us and 
slipping out of our ken backward into 
the homeward horizon. Above us the 
sky is gray and the sea also is gray, wav- 
ing now and then a miserable flag of 
green. 

What an empty ocean! There is noth- 
ing happening in it but our ship. And 
for me that ship is just part of my own 
purpose: there is nothing happening but 
what | willed. The slanting red funnels 
are full of purpose, and the volumes of 
smoke that fly backward are like our 
sighs, regrets, hopes, despairs, the out- 
ward sign of the fire that is driving us on. 


I was much in demand among the 
Russians on Friday and Saturday, for 
they wanted to take the English lan- 
guage by storm at the week-end. [| 
taught Alexy by writing out words for 
him, and six or seven peasants had copied 
from him and were busy conning “ man,” 
“‘woman,” “‘farm,” “work,” “‘give me,” 
“please,” “bread,” “meat,” “is,” “‘ Mis- 
ter,” “‘show,” “and,” “how much,’ 
“little,” “more,” “half,” “good,” 
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“bad,” the numbers, and soon. Th 
pronounced these words with will; 
gusto and made phrases for themselvy. 
calling out to me: 

“Show me worrk, pleeze.”’ 

“Wer is Meester Stamb?” 

“Khao match eez bread?” 

“Give mee haaf.” 

Alexy tried his English on one of +! 
waite rs at dinner-time. 

“Littel met, give mee more met.’ 

The steward grinned appreciative! 
and told him to lie down and be qui 

Maxim Holost and his sister“were a: 
companied by a grizzled peasant of sixt) 
or so, wearing a high sugar-loaf hat slop- 
ing back from an aged, wrinkled brow. 
This was Satiron Federovitch, the ‘only 
old man on deck. His black cloak, deep- 
lined with wadding, was buttoned right 
up to his throat, and the simplicity of his 
attire and the elemental lines of his fac« 
gave him a look of imperturbable calm. 
Asked why he was going to America, he 
said that almost every one else in the 
village had gone before him. A Russian 
village had, as it were, vanished from th 
Russian countryside and from the Rus- 
sian map and had transplanted itself to 
Dakota. Poor old graybeard, he didn’t 
want to go at all, but all his friends and 
relatives had gone and he felt he must 
follow. 

Holost told every one how at Libau 
the officials doubted the genuineness of 
his passport and he had to telegraph to 
his village police, at his own expense, to 
verify his age and appearance. The 
authorities didn’t relish the idea of such 
a fine young man being lost by any 
chance to the army. If only they had 
as much care for the villages as they 
have for their legions! 

I was up betimes on Saturday morn- 
ing and watched the vessel glide out of 
the darkness of night into the dusk of the 
dawn. The electric light up in the main- 
mast, the eye of the mast, squinted liv- 
idly in the half-light, and the great phan- 
tom-like ship seemed as if cut out of 
shiny white and blood-red cardboard as 
it moved forward toward the west. Th: 
smoke from the funnels lay in two long 
streamers to the horizon and the rising 
sun made a sooty shadow under it on 
the gleaming waves. As the night-cloud 
vanished a great wind sprang up, blow- 
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WITH THE 
off America. Old Satiron was com- 
laboriously up-stairs, and he slipped 

+ on to the deck incautiously. 
‘Gee whizz!’ The mocking Amer- 
n wind caught his astrakhan hat and 
ve it to the sea. Poor old Satiron, 
‘Il curn up in Dakota with a derby on, 
rhaps. 
_ Saturday was a day of preparation. 
. packed our things, we wrote letters 
toc cael the mail, we were medically in- 
nected—some of us were vaccinated. 
\ll the girls had to take off their blouses 
nd the young men their coats, and we 
hled past a doctor and two assistants. 

One man washed cach bare arm with a 

brush and some acid. The doctor looked 

and examined. The other assistant stood 
with lymph and lancet and rapidly 
jabbed us. The operation was per- 
formed at an amazing pace and was only 
an unpleasant formality. Many of those 
who were thus vaccinated got their 

neighbors to suck out the vaccine di- 

rectly they returned to their cabins. 


lhis was what the boy who had left the 
dog behind him did. 

On Saturday night there was a con- 
cert at which all the steerage were pres- 


ent and in which any one who liked took 
part. But English music-hall songs had 
all the platform—no foreign musicians 
participated. 

Sunday was Easter day and I was up 
in the dark hours of the morning and 
saw the dawn. Sunrise showed the 
clouds in the east, but in north and south 
and west the other clouds still lay asleep. 
Up on the after-deck of the great tireless 
steamer little groups of cloaked and muf- 
fled emigrants stood gazing over the now 
familiar ocean. We knew it was our last 
day on the ship and that before the 
dawn on the morrow we should be at 
the American shore. How fittingly was 
it Easter, first day of resurrection, festive 
day of spring, day of promise and hope, 
the anniversary of happy days, of first 
communions! 


In the wan east the shadowy wings of 
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gulls were flickering. The blood-red sun 
was just coming into view, streaked and 
segmented with blackest cloud. He was 
striving with night, fighting, and at last 
gaining the victory. High above the 
east and the wide circle of glory stood 
hundreds of attendant cloudlets, arrayed 
by the sun in robes of lovely tinting, and 
they fled before him with messages for 
us. Then, astonishing thing, the sun 
disappeared entirely into shadow. Night 
seemed to have won the victory. But 
we knew night could not prevail. 

The sun reappeared almost at once, in 
resplendent silve1, now a rim, in a mo- 
ment a perfect shield. The shield had 
for sign a maiden, and from her bosom a 
lovely light flooded forth upon the world. 
The light enveloped us—it was divine. 

But the victory still waited. All the 
wavelets of the eastern sea were living 
in the morning, dancing and mingling, 
bewildering, baffling, delighting, but the 
west lay all unconquered, a great black 
ocean of waves, each edged with signs 
of foam, as if docketed and numbered. 
All seemed fixed and rigid in .death. 
The sun disappeared again and reap- 
peared anew, and this time he threw 
into the world ocher and fire. The wide 
half-circle of the east steamed an ocher- 
ous radiance to the zenith. The sun was 
pallid against the beauty he had shed; 
the lenses of the eye fainted upon the 
unearthly whiteness. It was hard to 
lé6ok upon the splendid one, but only at 
that moment might he be seen with the 
traces of his mystery upon him. Now 
he was in his grave-clothes, all glistening 
white, but at noon he would be sitting on 
the right hand of God. 

Easter! 

Next night, a few hours after I had 
lain down to sleep, Maxim Holost put 
his head in at my cabin and cried out: 
**America! Come up and see the lights 
of America!” 

And without waiting for me to follow 
he rushed away to repeat the message to 
others—‘ America! America!” 
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The Lady Who Wore the Willow 


BY ETHEL 
Vo A 5 OA HE lady who lived next 


Cr door was very much 
2 better. Helen was glad. 
> She was a very pretty 
lady, and her name was 
) Miss Edith Conway, 
-and she wore soft-col- 
ored dresses of green and rose and blue. 
They all did something very pleasant 
to her, Helen had noticed. The blue 
dresses made her eyes bluer, and the 
green ones turned them green, but the 
rose color only matched her cheeks and 
showed you exactly how pink they were. 

When she went riding in an automo- 
bile she wore a long greeny-blue veil that 
made her look like a mermaid. But she 
didn’t go riding in an automobile any 
more, and her cheeks had stopped being 
pink. She hadn’t been exactly sick abed. 
She hadn’t had measles or chicken-pox 
or anything contageious so you couldn’t 
go to see her; she had just been shut up 
in the house with some kind of sickness 
that made people put up their eyebrows 
and whisper with their heads close to- 
gether. 

But to-day she had walked down to 
the corner of the street and back, and 
smiled at a bunch of violets that Helen 
had offered her, quite as if there were 
nothing the matter with her. 

Helen’s aunt spoke of her witheringly. 

“I’m ashamed for my sex,” she said, 
“‘when I see a woman in this day and 
age who has so little backbone.” 

Helen knew that this didn’t mean that 
there was anything the matter with her 
spine. It was only when she was a much 
littler girl that she would have thought 
that. But still it puzzled her. If you 
were sick you couldn’t have backbone 
about getting well; that is, the spots 
didn’t go away, however much backbone 
you had. No one had blamed her when 
she had the earache after chicken-pox, 
even when she had screamed out with 
pain and thrown the hot-water bag on 
the floor and burst it. 
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Helen’s family were all very healt! 
and fat. For a long time Helen ha 
been refusing bread and potatoes at th 
same meal, and trying mental telepath 
on her mother whenever she took a sex 
ond helping of either. Helen was ve 
thin herself, but you couldn’t begin t 
early, whén you belonged to a fat fami! 
like the Dickinsons. 

She always listened carefully to an 
recipes for getting thinner. She though: 
it would be a good thing for the lad 
next door if she would eat bread and po- 
tatoes together, and drink a lot of water 
with her meals. Some day, if she could 
get over being afraid to go and call on 
her, she meant to tell her so. 

““How’s our neighbor?” Uncle Alfred 
asked, squinting up his eyes in the wa) 
he had when he meant to say something 
funny —he wasn’t very funny, evel 

“Still wearing the willow?’ 

“She’s able to sit up and take a littl 
nourishment,” Brother Bobby answered 
He needn’t be so pleased with himself, 


Helen reflected. He was growing out of 


his short trousers in a way that made 
him look perfectly redic’lous. She was 
glad when Uncle Alfred snubbed him. 

“‘I was speaking to your Aunt Alice, 
Bobby,” he said, without squinting up 
his eyes at all. 

“And o’ course I couldn’t hear any- 
thing you was saying.” But Bobby 
didn’t speak very loud, and he was out 
in the hall, anyway, before he said it. 
Helen stuck out her tongue at him. 

“He needn’t put on so many airs 
with me,” Bobby went on; “‘everybod) 
knows that Edith Conway’s feller giv: 
her the slip last month. Broke the en 
gagement because he was going to marr) 
a trained nurse. Everybody give he: 
the merry ha-ha, and she took to he: 
bed. There’s mush for you!” 

‘Well, if that’s all—” Helen said. 

“They tell everything they know be- 
fore us kids.” Bobby was still thinking 
of Uncle Alfred. “‘And then they ge' 
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h-toned the minute we show signs of 
nan intelligence.” 
Helen would have liked to ask him 
re about Miss Edith, but Bobby 
ild never answer questiens, or let you 
< very much. He liked to say all that 
s being said himself. Her feller gave 
the slip. That was what they were 
so sly and mysterious about. And 
her sick because she had been 
terribly hurt in her feelings. But 
was it that everybody blamed her? 
Helen went over that afternoon to 
ll on Miss Conway. She was up- 
tairs in her big, sunny 
edroom, lying back in a 
tuffed chair and writing 
letter on the chair-arm. 
“T brought you a ba- 
nana,” Helen said; ‘“‘] 
vas gl: id to see you get- 
ting out this morning. 
Miss Edith smiled. 
[hen she tore the let- 


ade 


ter on her lap across in 
‘That was 

e 3’) 
good of you, 


two preces. 


very 
said. 

Helen put the banana 
down on the bureau. 

“Bananas are 
tening,”’ she sz ‘id. 
couldn’t think of 
thing else to say. 

Miss Edith had been 
rying. There was a lit- 
tle wet dab of handker- 
chief on the other chair- 
arm. ‘“‘Once something 
happened to me _ that 
made me feel so badly 
that I went and crawled 
under the dining-room 
table, and stayed there 
all the afternoon,” Helen 
added, after a little. 

“Did you?” 

Helen had never told 
anybody about the din- 
ing-room table before. Uncle Alfred 
had promised to take her to Boston for 
her Easter holidays, and then had for- 

tten he had asked her, and had taken 
obby instead—who would rather have 
ne to a ball-game. 

“I cried,” Helen said. “I cried all 
1e time I was under there.” 
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“Did you?” asked Miss Edith again. 

“T think I had better go now,” Helen 
said, after a few minutes more. 

Miss Edith tore the letter on her lap 
across a good many more times, and 
crumpled it upin her hand. Helen stood 
in the door and looked back at her. 
Then she remembered what M: ary, the 
second girl, said to gentlemen in the 
Park when she left them. 

“1 bid you a very good afternoon,” 
she said. 

“Oh! 
Edith. 


good afternoon,” said Miss 

Down-stairs, Mrs. Con- 
way, a tall lady with a 
great many teeth filled 
with gold (though Helen 
knew that gold in teeth 
wasn’t very stylish), and 
Miss Edith’s sister, asked 
her if “ Edith had taken 
an interest in her, and 
what they had talked 
about.” 

“We talked about—a 
thing I did once,” Helen 
told them, “‘and about 
a banana.” 

“Did the poor child 
really talk to you?” Miss 
Edith’s sister wasn’t 
pretty, like Miss Edith. 
She was an old maid. 
Miss Edith was twenty- 
three, and wouldn’t be 
an old maid until she was 
twenty-five, anyway. 

“‘ She was very polite.” 

As Helen shut the 
door, she heard Mrs. 
Conway saying: “Well, 
I’m glad she’s taking an 
interest in somebody, if 
it’s only that Dickinson 
child. I can’t under- 
stand why a daughter of 
mine should have so lit- 
tle pride.” 

The next time Helen called, she took 

little custard in a cup with a little 
cherry in the middle. The cherry was 
there to hide a little hole she had made 
when she had expected to eat the custard 
herself. It was only a candy cherry, 
from one of mother’s boxes of candy. 
Cook had caught her when she tried to 
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get a merry-cheno one from the bottle in 
the pantry. 

This time Miss Edith had more con- 
versation. She told Helen about some 
twin dolls she had once, and a red cor- 
duroy suit, with black fur on it, that 
she wore when she was a little girl like 
Helen. 

“Did you get your letter written?” 
Helen asked her by and by, to change 
the subject. 

“My letter?” 

“The one you was tearing up when 
I was here before.” 

“Was I tearing up a letter when you 
were here before?’ Her smile stopped, 
and all the pretty sparkle went out of 
her eyes. “No, I didn’t get it written,” 
she said, and looked quite sick again. 
She leaned back in her chair and closed 
her eyes, and two big tears pushed them- 
selves out from beneath her eyelids. 

“J don’t think you ought to have 
more pride,” Helen said, suddenly. “I 


guess you do the best you can, anyway.” 
Helen had a very sick kitty gnce, 


THE DOCTOR SAT IN THE CHAIR BY THE 
WINDOW, AND BLUSHED AND PERSPIRED 
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that died of distemper, and when 
opened its eyes and looked at her it }, 
looked very much the way Miss Ed 
was looking at her now. 

“Pride!” she burst out. 
that what they’re saying?” 

“T think you’ve got a plenty,” Hel! 
insisted. 

“Pride! I don’t dare to be proud. 

I had any pride I should hate him. 
I hated him I should die—” 

“Should you?” Helen asked, miser- 
ably. Then she added, a little mo: 
cheerfully, “If he’s any like Uncle Alfred 
you'll be glad, after a while, that he did 
give you the slip. You can’t put any 
dependence on Uncle Alfred.” 

“I’m afraid he was a good deal like 
Uncle Alfred.” Miss Edith began to 
cry in good earnest. Helen rose. 

“IT hope you won’t think anything 
more about it,” she said. “It doesn’t 
do any good to cry.” Even to herself 
her voice sounded like her Aunt Alice’s. 
“T bid you a very good afternoon.” 

This time she courtesied. 

“I’m coming again very 
soon,” she told Mrs. Con- 
way at the foot of the 
stairs, “‘and the things we 
talked about was confyden- 
tial, so | would like it very 
much if you would please 
not ask me.” Miss Edith 
would not have gold teeth, 
even when she was as old as 
her mother, Helen felt sure. 

She called very often af- 
ter that—almost every af- 
ternoon. She had very 
interesting visits. She 
found out that Miss Edith 
wasn’t anxious to have any 
pride, or any backbone, or 
to make her sex stop being 
ashamed of her. She was 
just trying to keep her faith 
in things, and go on living. 
She was trying hardest of 
all not to blame him too 
much. It was the only way 
she could keep from getting 
it all wrong, she said. 

Sometimes Helen thought, 
from the way she spoke, 
that the “him” meant God, 
and sometimes she thought 


“ Pride ? 
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it meant the “ feller” that had given her 


the slip, but she didn’t like toask. You 
could only tell by the H being capital, if 
you saw it in writing. 

It made Miss Edith very sick to try 
not to blame him all the time, but Helen 
understood that she was likely to die if 
she did blame him, and that, of course, 
would have been very hard for her. 
Whenever she cried, Helen went away 
and left her. She didn’t like to see peo- 
ple cry, and it was really better for them 
if you left them alone when they did it. 
But she always went back the next day 
with something just as fattening as she 
could find, which she felt was a very 
helpful way of saying she was sorry. 

She and Bobby had a fight about it. 
He taunted her with “going to see a 
love-sick girl.” 


ELEST PEOPLE | EVER KNEW” 


But it was very hard to have a real 
friend that you went to see every day, 
and know that everybody was either 
blaming or poking fun at her—a friend 
that said cross-your-heart things to you, 
not asking you not to tell, but expecting 
you to know that you mustn’t. How 
could a lady help it if her gentleman 
friend—the second girl said “feller” was 
vulgar—gave her the slip? Why wasn’t 
it him that people poked fun at and 
blamed, and critercrised, instead of poor 
Miss Edith, who wasn’t even trying to 
behave the way that every one thought 
she ought to? All she wanted was to be 
left quite alone, and not be asked to eat 
or to talk, because eating and talking 
both choked her, except a very little at 
a time, when she wasn’t being bothered. 
She was only trying to be gentle and 
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kind, and not to let her trouble harden 
her; and if they wouldn't keep clattering 
up the stairs all the time, it would be 
easier. 

Helen reported this to Mrs. Conway, 
who said that the “dear child must be 
roused just the same at all costs.” 

So one day Mrs. Conway and Miss 
Conway’s sister and the fat doctor who 
lived down the street all tried to rouse 
her together. It was awful. Helen hap- 
pened to be calling when they came up- 
stairs, and Mrs. Conway tried to send 
her away, but poor Miss Edith put her 
arm around her and held her there. 

The fat doctor sat in the chair by the 
window and blushed, and perspired on 
his forehead; but Mrs. Conway and the 
old-maid Conway sister just got up close 
to Miss Edith and began on her. 

Mrs. Conway talked about her pride 
again, and kept asking her where was 
it, and why couldn’t she think of her 
mother a little instead of going into a 
decline and worrying them all to death 
about a man who had never cared any- 
thing for her; and Miss Conway hushed 
Mrs. Conway up, and started talking her- 
self, about femer-ine-independance, and 
living your own life, and being supe- 
rior about everything that happened to 
you; and the fat doctor coughed and 
said that little girls whose toys were 
broken must be brave little girls and 
not make unnecessary trouble for kind 
nurses and friends. 

Helen thought for « minute he meant 
her, because that seemed like such 
queer way to talk to a grown-up lady 
that you were only the doctor of. Then 
they all talked together and told Miss 
Edith that she wasn’t really sick at all, 
and it was very wrong of her to behave 
as if she was and be a burden to every 
one. And Miss Edith got very pale and 
trembling and held Helen very tight. 
Then she pushed her away and stood 
up, and said to Mrs. Conway and old- 
maid Conway and that awful fat doctor: 

“| think you are all the cruelest peo- 
ple I ever knew, and the stupidest, and 
if you don’t get out of my room and 
leave me here alone I shall jump out of 
that window.” 

And they went away then, shaking 
their heads and sighing. 

Soon after this Uncle Alfred really in- 


vited Helen to go to Boston for a wee} 
end. Monday was going to be a r: 
holiday, and she could stay over thr 
days in a real hotel, and go down in ¢! 
elevator to all her meals. At first sh 
wasn’t going, because if anybody dis 
appoints you about anything it isn’t s 
much fun to do it the next time; bu: 
Bobby would go if she didn’t. 

So she packed her own child’s-siz: 
suit-case, and went to say good-by t 
Miss Edith. She found her very quiec: 
and pale, and even a little bit of talking 
choked her. The rousing had been 
very bad failure indeed. She though: 
about it all the way to Boston, whil: 
Uncle Alfred was in the smoker, and sh 
sat up in a real parlor-car chair and 
looked out of the window. 

The hotel was lovely, and she had ; 
mag-hogany bed with four posts to it, 
like at grandma’s, only shiny-new. 

Almost the first person who came to 
see them was Uncle Robert. It had 
been more than a year since she had seen 
him, for he had been at the Londonoffi 
all that time. He was the best unc! 
or aunt she had, and she was so excited 
when he came that she could hear he: 
heart beating quite plainly. 

He was not so fat as Uncle Alfred, 
but he was fat some, and taller and 
much better looking. He had light gold- 
ish hair, and his face was very sunburnt 
beneath it. His eyes were a good kind 
of blue, and when he laughed he really 
said Ha-ha! the way they write it down 
in the stories. 

In a very short time after they had 
been talking Helen told him all about 
Edith Conway. She had never told any 
one anything about Miss Edith before, 
but she was so very worried she wanted 
Uncle Robert’s advice. She didn’t mean 
to tell him the cross-your-heart things, 
but some of them slipped out when he 
asked her questions. Talking to Uncle 
wasn’t like telling confydential things, 
though—it was like talking to yourself 
or saying your prayers. When she was 
all through Uncle Robert’s eyes blazed 
out fire, and he walked up and down the 
room very quickly, and said: 

**So some sneak of a fellow has done 
little Edith Conway!” And then he 
clenched his hands and got very red in 
the face and called out very excitedly: 
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“Damn him! Damn him! Damn 
im!’ Then after a while he got calm, 
nd he said, without apologizing at all 
for his swearing—though Aunt Alice 
ouldn’t have got over it for a long 
rime if she had known it—“‘ And the last 
her she 


time | saw 


had long chestnut pig- 
tails down her back, 
ind she wouldn’t have 
hurt a fly if she could 
ossibly have avoided 


“She wouldn’t hurt 
i ly now,” Helen cried, 
eagerly. She had 
very good time in Bos- 
ton. She rode around 
in taxicabs between 
her two uncles, and 
she went to two the- 
aters. In one of them 
was a very funny man 
who did juggling with 
a whole breakfast- 
table, and threw eggs 
and cream-jugs and 
coffee-cups in the air, 
with his family tocatch 
them. 

But when she went 
home it was Uncle 
Robert who took her. 
An important busi- 
ness appointment kept 
Uncle Alfred in Boston 
Monday night, and he 
was obliged to confide 
her to the tender mer- 
cies of his brother. 
Uncle Robert didn’t 
go into the smoker at 
all, but stayed in the 
parlor-car and told her 
stories, and when he 
got home with her to 
Everton he stayed and made them all a 
perfectly lovely visit. 

When he had been there a few d:z Lys 
Helen took him to call at the Conways’. 
Miss Edith was not seeing any one. 
(hat was a disappointment; but Uncle 
Robert sent up word that he was coming 
up to see her. His father had been a 
physician, he said, and he had made so 
many professional calls with him that he 
felt qualified to make one without him 
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on this occasion—besides, the patient 
was such a very old friend. This seemed 
queer to Helen, because her grandfather, 
who was the only father Uncle Robert 
had, had been a Congregationeral min- 
ister. 


HED HIS HANDS AND CALLED OUT EXCITEDLY 


Mrs. Conway said she was thankful 
to anybody who could make Edith see 
them; but after they had waited a long 
while and he didn’t come down, she got 
nervous, and sent Helen up to see about 
it. She stood in the door a minute 
before they saw her. Miss Edith was 
in the frilly rose-colored wrapper Helen 
loved the best. She was sitting in the 
big stuffed chair, and Uncle Robert was 
bending over her and holding her hands. 





SHE WAS SITTING ON THE BIG STUFFED CHAIR AND UNCLE ROBERT WAS BENDING OVER HER 


“Sure he’s worth believing in,” he was 


saying. ‘‘Don’t let any one tell you he 
wasn’t. I don’t know him at all, but 
from what you tell me he seems to have 
behaved uncommonly well in an exceed- 
ingly trying situation. There is no rea- 
son why you should try to feel ‘any 
differently about it.” Then he smiled 
very briskly. “‘We’ll start on that drive 
to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock pre- 
cisely.” 

**Helen,” Miss Edith said, after Uncle 
Robert had left them, “did you tell Mr. 
Dickinson about me and my trouble?” 

Helen quivered. Had she done some- 
thing that Miss Edith had to begin try- 
ing not to hate her for, she wondered. 

“Yes,” she said, “I told him.” 

Miss Edith’s eyes were shining, and 
there was a little pink spot on both of 
her cheeks. That was the way she had 
looked that day when she threatened to 
jump out of the window. 


“I am very sorry,” Helen said. 
thought perhaps he could think « 
better kind of rousing.’ 

But Miss Edith didn’t seem to hea: 
her. “He was wonderful!” she said, 
“wonderful! I didn’t know there was 
a man like that in the world.” 

“I guess*there isn’t,” Helen agreed, 
only but Uncle Robert.” 

But in a few minutes Miss Edith 
put her hand over her eyes. 

“Oh, it isn’t any use,” she said. ‘ No- 
body cares, really. Mr. Dickinson prob- 
ably despises me like all the rest, only 
he is kinder.” 

“No, he doesn’t,” Helen said; “h« 
doesn’t, truly. He doesn’t blame you 
for not blaming Aim at all.” 

“He thinks he behaved—well,” sa 
Miss Edith, beginning to cry a little. 
*I—I want him to think so, but if bh 
thinks that, he must despise me.” 

“Well, he doesn’t’ — it slipped « 


“ce 
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before she had time to think about it; 
‘he despises him—the feller. He’s mad 
at him just the same as | am mad at 
him, for making you so much trouble. 
He walked round the table and swore 
at him.” 

“What did he say?” Miss Edith 
lidn’t look angry at all, only kind of 
breathless and excited. 

“He said, ‘Damn him! 
Damn him!” 

Then Miss Edith did a very peculiar 
thing for a sick lady. She clutched Helen 
by the shoulders till she hurt her. 

“Did he? Did he? Did he?” she 
ried. “Oh, nowI shall get well!” And 
she threw her head back and laughed 


till the sobs shook her. 


Damn him! 


“Yes, sir, in seven years,” said Uncle 


Sorrow’s 
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Robert. (This was almost a year later.) 
“Seven years from yesterday, | shall be 
able to present you to your new Aunt 
Edith.” 

“Seven years seems an awfully long 
time to me,” Helen said, “but perhaps 
you don’t mind it so much when you're 
so old already.” 

Uncie Robert looked at her earnestly. 

“You really think seven months would 
be a more desirable period, do you? I'll 
tell you what we'll do, Helen. At the 
expiration of six months and twenty- 
nine days we'll make an agreement to 
tell her so. But in the mean time, young 
lady’’—he pinchedther cheek and then 
kissed it—** we’ve got to do some of the 
niftiest work of our lives, and don’t you 
forget it.” 

“T won't,” said Helen, gravely. 


Shadow 


BY FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS 


OME days, when I am dressed in shimmer-stuff, 
With yellow roses at my breast and hair; 
When just the air and sunlight seem enough 
To make the whole world delicately rare; 
When people love me, and | them, and all 
My heart is like a hill-brook’s lilting call: 


Then, if I pass Her, in her dim black dress, 
With heavy eyelids darkened by old tears, 
I feel a sudden clutch of loneliness: 
I stare down vistas of unsparkling years, 
And there behold myself, clad close in black, 
With tired brows, thin hands, and aching back. 


Oh, Sorrow’s Shadow! let me be awhile! 

Wreck not my happy yellow roses: set 
No watch upon my sudden cry and smile. 

Why should I not forget—ah, half-forget!— 
That Sorrow’s Self will meet me some strange day, 
And take my hand, nor let me dance away? 
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« ND what,” the reader said, with 
A an accent of mocking challenge, 
“are you going to write about 

this time?” 

“Oh,” we responded with character- 
istic gaiety, “‘the last thing, of course.” 

“And that is?” 

“Naturally the last thing we have 
been reading. But there are two of it, 
and apparently of such diverse interest 
and significance that our success in unit- 
ing them in one appeal to you will be 
more than ati gratifying.” 

“ Then, if you will be a little less mys- 
tical, just what is it you are talking 
about ?” 

“About the careers and qualities of 
two most typical Americans, the one 
alive, with the promise of many useful 
activities in life and literature within 
him, and the other alive in the record of 
as great and generous things as any in 
our history.” 

“Oh, now,” the reader breathed, with 
the relief of one who has guessed a rid- 
dle, “you are talking of Mr. Brand 
Whitlock’s autobiography, Forty Years 
of It, and Mrs. Mary Thacher Higgin- 
son’s memoir of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson””’ 

“Of what other last things could we 
talk, after we had been reading these? 
There are certain books in every epoch 
which eclipse by their human interest 
the literary interest of all the other 
books, and these are two such books. 
When you have yielded to their claim, 
you have very little allegiance left for 
the novels and the poems and travels 
and histories, though you may own their 
worth in their way. As often happens 
with us, we delayed a little in reading 
them, perhaps because we felt so sure of 
our surrender to them that we preferred 
to play about before making our capit- 
ulation, and wished to experience the 
minor charm of the books they would 
leave with so slight attraction for us. 
In fact, we read the Whitlock book two- 
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thirds through before we read the Hig 
ginson book at a go, and then returned 
to Forty Years of It, rejoicing in th 
verification of all the prophetic intima 
tions we had experienced in the stor, 
of the belated Parliamentarian colonel.”’ 

“Now you are becoming mystical 
again!” the reader protested. 

“Not at all, or at least not avoidably. 
We mean the light which the Higginson 
career throws upon the Whitlock career, 
and shows the one continuous with the 
other in the evolution of the American 
nature. Nature is not just the word w: 
want, but we will let it stand for th: 

resent, or till we can think of a better. 
itaaios we will say that in the dif- 
fering effect of these two Americans 
we have an esthetic proposition trans- 
muted into something ethical, and again 
into something political. It is the ques- 
tion of the Romantic and the Realistic 

“Ah, now!” the reader interrupted, 
“you are going to be worse than mys- 
tical; you are going to be offensive.” 

“Not at all,” we contended. “The 
time when these terms as statements of 
different ideals in art could embattle 
their partisans for reciprocal slaughter 
is long past, and we can now peaceful- 
ly recognize that they accurately state 
facts of character and springs of action 
as no other terms can state them. There 
was another fact of character and spring 
of action which antedated the Roman- 
tic, as the Romantic antedated the Real- 
istic, and this was the Classic.” 

“Worse and worse!” the 
groaned. 

“No, no; do not despair as yet,” we 
entreated. ‘“ We are going merely to ask 
you to suppose that in our civic affairs 
the Classic motive prevailed before and 
throughout our War for Independence, 
and the Romantic before and throughout 
our Civil War, and the Realistic through- 
out the whole period since. Doesn’t this 
say something to you which seems to 
bear on the proposition before us?” 


reader 
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“The proposition of an essential par- 
ity in the continuous American nature 
of two Americans whose part in our 
affairs is as worthy study in their differ- 
ence of ideal as any two who could well 
be paralleled and contrasted ?” 

“Go on,” the reader assented. 

“Well, we will say then that our War 
of Independence possessed us of the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, at least such of us as were 
white, or were not ‘held to service’; the 
Civil War emancipated to the same right 
even those who had darkled in our for- 
getfulness of them as bound with them; 
and then to the Classic and the Romantic 
there seemed nothing more to be done 
for the race which high hopes and high 
tariffs could not do. It was at this 
auspicious moment that the Realistic 
sense of things began to penetrate the 
hearts and minds of men, to harden them 
and cloud them, if you please, or to 
soften and illumine them if also you 
please. People began to see that life and 
the pursuit of happiness had their difh- 
culties even in the universal liberty we 
enjoyed, that even the darkling, for- 
gotten brethren whom the Union had 
been re-established to free, were not in 
the possession of rights so inalienable 
that they could not be deprived of them. 
With the expansion of the great indus- 
tries great industrial troubles began to 
rear their awful forms, and threaten the 
shrinking dividends with their hydra- 
headed—” 

“Oh, come!” the reader interposed. 
“Ts this an I. W. W. meeting?” 

“Not atall. Itis a gathering of peace- 
ful capitalists in a bank parlor, hard- 
headed business men who like to recog- 
nize facts. It is an assembly of men 
whose ideal of themselves is that which 
Mr. Whitlock represents in his story of 
Forty Years of It.” 

“But he declares that such men op- 
posed him and his predecessor Golden 
Rule Jones in their successive elections 
to the mayoralty of Toledo with every 
and all the means at their command. 
How, then, can you say that he repre- 
sents their ideal of themselves?” 

“There is that apparent contradiction. 
But it is hardly his fault that their ideal 
of themselves is not quite the reality. 
We certainly don’t claim that he repre- 


sented both in his four terms as mayor 
of Toledo, which might have. been re- 
peated at his pleasure if literature and 
the hope of greater work in it had not 
been his greater pleasure.” 

“Yes, but where is the parallel be- 
tween such a mischievous dreamer as 
the successor of Golden Rule Jones and 
such a belated Parliamentarian colonel 
as Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who 
was an Abolitionist from the first, and 
lost no chance to fight for the fugitive 
slave, and then led a regiment of slaves 
against their masters in the war for free- 
dom?” 

“Ah, what a Romanticist you are!” 
we exclaimed with a tolerant smile. 
“But you are not a final Romanticist, 
for if you were you would go back of the 
Parliamentarian colonel to the sunny 
days and flowery ways of bondage, with 
the benign owner holding in loving fee 
the contented chattels, who rejoiced to 
behold in him a tender father (sometimes 
literally a father, but always a father). 
You stop short of that ideal, and you are 
not a final Romanticist; and our Par- 
liamentarian colonel was himself far from 
a final Romanticist. He was always Ro- 
mantic, for he was always a hero, but 
when the Civil War was over, and the 
industrial troubles began to rear their 
awful forms, the Realist who always 
lurks somewhere below the surface in 
the hero, if the hero is an American, felt 
that somehow the enfranchisement of 
the human race had not been perfectly 
accomplished. There is nothing more 
interesting, nothing more characteristic 
of a man whon,, in spite of certain foibles, 
we must see more and more one of our 
great men, than the courage with which 
he dealt with this feeling, and asked him- 
self what next was to be done for human- 
ity. He was not afraid even of the spec- 
ter of Socialism which had begun to an- 
nounce itself the deliverer, and he had 
moments of asking himself whether he 
should not be a Socialist. He could not 
be definitely so, for no man is born for 
all time, or else there would be no use in 
any one’s dying; we would not need to 
make room for our successors. Mr. 
Whitlock himself stops short of Social- 
ism or of being a Socialist.” 

“IT wondered if you would admit it,” 
the reader said. 
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“Oh, we are tolerably honest, when 
we are brought to book, or inadvertently 
bring ourselves. Perhaps we would even 
admit that the difference between these 
two men is not so much temperamental 
as contemporamental—if we mean any- 
thing by such a word.” 

“It is one of your vices to use words 
which you cannot mean anything by,” 
the reader observed. 

“Well, you at least know what we 
mean by a word which we tried to find 
in the dictionary and were forced by 
our failure to invent. You understand 
perfectly that their difference was more 
temporal than spiritual.” 

Now you are coming nearer it. Yes, 
I will allow something of that kind. And 
yet it seems to me that my Parliamen- 
tarian colonel is essentially different 
from your ex-mayor of Toledo.” 

“No, only superficially different. Both 
are novelists, but my ex-mayor is a real 
novelist, as you will own if you read his 
Thirteenth District and his Turn of the 
Balance, and your colonel was not a real 
novelist, as you will own if you read 
his Oldport Romance. The fiction of 
each is distinctively of its period, but 
the mocive of each fictionist is more 
or less, but always importantly, of the 
other’s period as well as his own. That 
is to say, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son was of such a humanity, and 
such a faith in humanity, that his ac- 
tivities in its behalf could not be kept 
to the years of his prime or his mid- 
dle life; they continued down to his 
latest years in aspiration and conserva- 
tion. This was the beautifulest part of 
his Romanticism; to the last he ideal- 
ized the duty which from the first he ren- 
dered with an eager and unstinted devo- 
tion. At the beginning he preached the 

ood fight, and to the end he fought it. 
His story is one which no Realist would 
wish to minify; rather he would wish 
to find it out to its furthest implication 
and to magnify it; any artist of the 
great, true school might be glad to make 
that heroic story the matter of his art. 
All the same, such an artist must own 
that mainly it is of the day that is done, 
and that in the day that is and that is 
to come the life stories must be homelier, 
simpler, sadder. Hereafter it cannot be 
that as soldiers of an army with ban- 


ners, triumphing with drums and trum 
pets, the servants of the cause of man 
shall arrive at their goal. The traged 
of the struggle will not be of the old, 
obvious cast of the revolutions in th 
past when resistance to tyrants could 
show gloriously as obedience to God, but 
it will hide the patient face of enduring 
doubt till something like science brings 
the time when His will shall be don 
on earth as it is done in heaven.” 
“Doesn’t this sound something lik: 
the I. W. W. again?” the reader put in. 
“So much the better for the I. W. W., 
then!” we retorted. “We are putting 
in words, clumsy enough, the fine sig 
nificance of Mr. Whitlock’s closing chap- 
ters. He is so far from believing in force, 
except the force of reason, that he does 
not believe people can be made to do 
good, or hardly even kept from doing 
evil. He is, so far as we have noticed, 
the first to observe that neither th: 
Easy Chair, which goes by electricity, 
nor the thousands and thousands of 
stone pens, large and little, all over the 
land, have availed to purify our morals 
or to prevent us from committing crim: 
when we are so circumstanced or condi- 
tioned as to feel the overwhelming need 
of it. He does not think that vice even 
can be policed away, or that strong 
drink or the strange woman can be ban- 
ished by law; and these melancholy con- 
victions of his are not the opinions of the 
cynic or the sentimentalist, but are the 
conclusions of a life which, though com- 
paratively short, began to be confronted 
with the facts in the case very shortly 
after its beginning. He grew up in a 
peaceful little Ohio town, in a South- 
ern tradition made over in the likeness 
of a Northern conscience against slav- 
ery, and in due or undue time he 
went from the shelter of a Methodist 
home to face the realities of the world 
as a newspaper reporter in Chicago. It 
was after full, or full enough, experience 
of these that he took up the study of 
law in his native state, and in the city 


of Toledo became the right hand of 


that strange magistrate and strange man 
known as Golden Rule Jones, who had 
the droll idea that people could really 
be taught, but never made to do unto 
others as they would that others should 
do unto them, and so became a byword 
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both with those who hated and those 
vho loved him. The young Ohio attor- 
ney was of a different make intellectu- 
ally, but not morally, from the Welsh 
miner grown rich in hard work and hon- 
est business, and when Sam Jones died 
the young attorney found out by his 
arning in the law how to reverse the 
ecisions of the Ohio courts, and to es- 
tablish the autonomous city which can 
no longer be hindered by hampering 
legislation or judicial opinion from doing 
the best for its people. This great 
achievement is so modestly recorded in 
\ir. Whitlock’s book that one might 
easily miss its meaning or fail of its 
measure, but it is part of Ohio history as 
well as part of his biography, and it is 
known how, when Jones died, Mr. Whit- 
lock succeeded him in his office again 
and again, and again and yet again, un- 
til, to save his soul alive for authorship, 
he would have no more of magistracy. 
In his office he followed the tradition of 
Sam Jones, but not with the pungent 
poetic originality of the Welshman. It 
could only happen once in that magis- 
tracy that any one should have Jones’s 
chance, when a deputation of ladies and 
ministers asked him to do something 
about the strange women just then 
rather swarming in Toledo, to suggest 
that they should each take into their 
families, as he would take into his, one of 
those wretched girls and try to reclaim 
her. They departed from him perhaps 
more in anger than in sorrow; but when 
they made something like the same de- 
mand upon the young magistrate, he 
could only return them a less dramatic 


answer in a public letter substantially 


repeated here in his autobiography.” 
“And can nothing be done about the 
strange woman?” the reader asked. 
“Why not by law, not by force, if you 
will believe Mr. Whitlock. He seems to 
think that her evil, like every other social 
evil, can be abated only by civilization, 
by education, by better conditions and 
circumstances, which shall begin with 
her origin, for she is mostly weak-minded 
as well as weak-moraled. But this is 
now generally recognized, and he claims 
no originality in it. What he could 
probably claim greater originality in is 
his rancor against Puritanism, or what 
he calls so, for want of a closer-fitting 
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term. He recognizes that as something 
which has existed in all religions and 
all times: as the idea that men can be 
reformed by the strong hand, that the 
race, always young and needing control, 
can be scourged forward by the school- 
master’s rod rather than led by his kind- 
ly hand. He says he would not under- 
take to write the history of Puritanism, 
for it would be too large a contract, 
but he would like to write the history 
of American Puritanism.” 

“And do you think he would do it 
fairly?” 

“Very likely not. It is hard to be just 
to the thing we hate. It doesn’t much 
matter whether we have just cause to 
hate it or not—” 

“You think that the Parliamentarian 
colonel would write it better?” 

“We haven’t said so, even if we think 
so. But we should like to have had such 
a history from him. We feel sure that, 
however it criticized himself, it would 
be fearless. He was never afraid.” 

“And it would not be pessimistic?” 

“Why, what is pessimistic?” 

“Generally speaking, I don’t know. 
Nobody knows. But I know who is pes- 
simistic: your Mr. Brand Whitlock!” 

“Because he does not believe in the 
rule of force? That sort of pessimism 
was preached from the Mount two thou- 
sand years ago.” 

“Ah, you can’t get out of it that way! 
If you deny that he is a pessimist, you 
can’t deny that he is a sentimentalist. 
Think of a city magistrate who ap- 
proved of taking away the policemen’s 
clubs, and then himself took away their 
canes, and gave them white cotton 
gloves instead, as a badge of office.” 

“There is a great deal in what you 
say,” we admitted, sadly. ‘The ques- 
tion remains whether Toledo was a 
worse or better city after the constables 
left off clubs and canes and put on white 
cotton gloves. Whether in the long run 
it is safest to trust all men or some men. 
Whether with the light of each other’s 
time the Parliamentarian colonel and 
the ex-mayor would not have been es- 
sentially the same. Whether—” 

“Now,” the reader. said, rising to go 
away, “you are a seftimentalist your- 
self, or, which is the same thing, a cynic; 
and certainly you are a pessimist.” 

















S education proceeds, even in the 
public school, if there are stimu- 
lating teachers, the pupils feel an 

incentive to go on, not because of urgent 
pressure from behind, but because of the 
zest of pursuit, the joy of mental devel- 
opment, and the widening prospect. 

Learning by rote is interesting as a 
kind of conquest, an athletics of mem- 
ory. To do a sum in compound inter- 
est, partial payments, or proportion is 
to overcome a difficulty—burdensome 
enough without being ingenicusly exag- 
gerated by the text-book—and gives the 
pupil a consciousness of mastery. The 
very first steps—reading and spelling— 
as mere processes do not impress the 
little child with any significance, and it 
is hard to get the dull ones over at all; 
but reading soon becomes a means of 
conveying images and stories, and spell- 
ing is accompanied by definitions; the 
child has a sense of getting on in his 
conscious life, and rejoices in it. 

In geography and history, while mem- 
ory is exercised, the mental scope in- 
cludes the physical and human world to 
a considerable extent, and the imagina- 
tion is awakened by dramatic disclosures 
of humanity. In these studies, as also 
in natural history and chemistry, ad- 
vantageous use may be made of the 
cinematograph for a more accurate pre- 
sentment as well as for a more vivid im- 
aginative appeal. The process of crys- 
tallization, presented in this way, is the 
real thing instead of a verbal description 
of it; it is a living wonder, and leads 
on to further exploration as no driving 
could urge. A fully equipped public 
school, with a generous extension of its 
courses, and conducted by men and 
women who are, as we call them, “natu- 
ral teachers,” will test the pupils as to 
their mental limitations and dispositions 
and will increase tenfold the number of 
those who will continue their studies 
beyond the course, besides giving those 
who are for any reason prevented from 


going on an impulse for such self-im- 
provement as will make them mental|, 
more inspiring parents to a new genera- 
tion. No boy or girl should leave the 
public school with delight that the 
“‘demnition grind”’ is over. 

Among the attractions of this ex- 
tended course, and in the line of those 
we have mentioned, should be the inter- 
est awakened in books—so many now, 
and so attractive—supplementary to the 
more advanced studies. Every public 
school should have a well-selected |i- 
brary, including, besides books of infor- 
mation, the best classics; and the use of 
these books should be expected of the 
pupils, at least to such an extent that 
the desire and pleasure of reading shall 
be cultivated in them, with some sense 
of the significance and value of the treas- 
ury of knowledge thus open to them. 
Teachers who in the early part of the 
course have perforce been content to 
exact and wait have in this advanced 
stage the more positive satisfaction of 
leading and pad re it is here that 
they openly illustrate their qualifica- 
tions to teach. 

But how is it possible, even in ten 
years—if that many are to be allowed 
to the public-school period—to include 
all this complex variation of the pursuit 
of knowledge? It would not be quite fair 


to the teachers to say that a satisfactory 


accomplishment depends wholly upon 
them. Some pupils—in the advance of 

eneral enlightenment their number w!! 
4 less—are handicapped by heredity, 
and a much larger proportion seem obst- 
nately indisposed to any mental effort. 
Both of these classes require special at- 
tention, so special as not to be allowed 
to retard the progress of the others. ‘lhe 
merely perfunctory teacher will simply 
neglect them. But such a teacher—a 
too common type—will contribute little 
to the progress of any pupil, at any 
stage. The teacher who is really stimu- 
lating, and himself full of enthusiasm, 
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EDITOR’S 


‘jl have marvelous results to show. 
he pupils who eagerly respond to his 
il, and even those whose indifference 
e is able to break up, will do more in 
our years than ordinarily is done in 

ight. Even their “cramming” will 

em part of a digestive process. They 


| find, outside of their studies and 
aa physical exercises, abundant time 
r reading good literature. 


[he situation which confronts all ed- 
cational institutions to-day, excepting 
which are purely technical, is 

learly presented in Professor Henry 

Seidel Canby’s article on “The Under- 
craduate,” where he is treating it in 
its relation to colleges and universities. 
Stated briefly it is this: Parents do not 
desire broad intellectual culture for their 
children, nor does society stimulate such 
a desire. 

\ll good parents desire for their chil- 
dren better economic and social condi- 
tions than they have had themselves; 
and they are willing to make sacri- 
fces, painful in very many cases to 
witness, for the realization of their 
hopes. These afford a bright contrast to 
the sordid fathers and mothers whose 
children are in a state of peonage, and 
who rebel against compulsory education. 
(hey are worldly but unselfish parents 
who maintain a standard of respecta- 
bility, which, however, is consistent with 
in inverted perspective of real values. 
he poorest of them are always in dan- 
ger of identifying Christianity with the 
keeping up of appearances, as the more 
successful of them often identify it with 
Progress. 

This is the superficial view. There 
is much that lies beneath—a powerful 
leaven transforming human dispositions 
and furnishing an index of a creative 
social evolution going on—an index 
quite evident to the optimistic inter- 
preter of contemporary humanity, but 
not dominantly apparent in the de- 
mands at present made by home and 
society directly upon the rising genera- 
tion, and through it upon our liberal 
institutions of learning. These demands 
give little hope to those teachers who 
are true apostles of culture. 

Such teachers in our colleges naturally 
become discouraged after years of un- 
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availing effort to change the situation. 
In every new Freshman class they find 
mostly refractory material, for the pur- 
pose which chiefly engages their enthu- 
siasm—the promotion of a culture broad 
and deep enough to enrich life as well 
as to subserve its utilities; to minister 
to disinterested aspirations in the lines 
of creative thought and activity. They 
ask: What is to become of American 
philosophy, statesmanship, and litera- 
ture? What is to become of American 
life, if its aims and values are to be 
determined by our undergraduates? 

Perhaps these teachers have reason to 
complain that the college itself, in its 
prevailing atmosphere and in its require- 
ments, is not fully supporting their 
aims; that many of their fellow - pro- 
fessors, in the maturity of their ex- 
perience, have learned to take classes 
as they come and to expect less of 
them. There is no way of fixing the 
requirements for entrance so as to test 
the applicant’s disposition toward schol- 
arship or his promise of any achieve- 
ment beyond what is barely necessary to 
secure his diploma. His preparation for 
entrance is usually just adequate to meet 
the demands, and often he must enter 
subject to “conditions.” ‘This handicap 
may fall even upon the diligent student 
who has had to work his way under 
difficulties and must still do so. 

No teacher would complain or suffer 
discouragement if students who have had 
the best chances showed as eager zest 
for intellectual development as those 
who have so hardly contested every step 
of the way. Surely liberality of means 
ought to insure liberal ends—larger pur- 
pose and accomplishment. But as the 
case stands, those who conduct our col- 
leges, originally established for the lib- 
eralization of learning, do confront a 
discouraging situation. 

It is this. Their classes, ever growing 
in numbers, are largely made up of 
young men who are bound to have the 
time of their lives. These classes grow 
larger from year to year in good part 
because of the hopes held out for such a 
time. They are ee at the more “‘lib- 
eral” universities, rather than at those 
more technical established by the sev- 
eral states, partly because of a well- 
earned prestige not wholly negligible for 
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the adornment of gilded youth, but 
chiefly because of certain “college activi- 
ties”’ associated with secret fraternities, 
athletic contests, and other means for 
the cultivation of social graces and gen- 
tlemanly pleasures. 

We are not indicting these classes. In 
any of them there are real students 
sufficient in number and in the excel- 
lence of their work to reflect credit upon 
both class and college, and among these 
are some of the rich as well as of the 
poor. There are other “activities” than 
those we have mentioned, and cof a 
purely intellectual character, some of 
them promoted in other than Greek-let- 
ter societies but not wholly absent from 
those; and some of them displayed to 
the world in magazines and reviews, one 
of which at least ranks with the best 
of its type anywhere published. And 
the buoyant expression of generous 
youth in the social life of the college and 
in athletics, while, as a matter of fact, 
it has insensibly grown to proportions 
that narrow the scope left open to intel- 
lectual activity, need not inevitably have 
come into that excess; and it carries 
with it necessarily no other dissipation 
than that which characterizes refined 
society generally. 

The boy who is liberally brought up— 
that is, liberally supplied with means for 
the full enjoyment of what this refined 
society regards as the noblest things in 
life—comes to a corresponding defini- 
tion of a liberal education, as that which 
gives him the widest room for the per- 
fection of such an ideal. The light- 
hearted obduracy of his attitude toward 
study, as so irksome a burden that any 
dilection for it involves a kind of igno- 
miny, is disconcerting. It began in the 
sort of high-school to whtich liberal par- 
ents send their sons, who make it the 
fashion to brand as a “grind” any stu- 
dent trying for a scholarship. Study 
being so against the grain, the fact that 
so many of this generous order of youth, 
however grudgingly, do actually earn 
their diplomas justly deserves admira- 
tion. The expectations of their parents, 
though never fixed upon that crown, are 
nevertheless openly justified by its at- 
tainment, which also reflects credit upon 
the college; and society appropriately 
celebrates the occasion by arctendance 


at a baseball game where, in the <u- 
preme arena, the noblest laurels are won. 

What more, or different, can any one 
reasonably expect? The dominant infiu- 
ences at the high-school and college are 
far more wholesome than those to whic h 
students of the type we have been de- 
picting would otherwheres be subjected, 
and if they do not insure scholarship or 
humanistic distinction they are at least 
humanizing. The manly fashion is bct- 
ter than that of anemic luxury—the 
Greek than the Persian. This kind \ ‘|| 
bravely meet the responsibilities of the 
practical business life which in most 
cases awaits it, and will promote prog- 
ress. Moreover, it will show remarkable 
personal instances of esthetic and liter- 
ary taste and sympathetic humanity. 

We must have patience with our sys- 
tem, but ever use reason in that pa- 
tience. Institutions are not creative, 
but they are the indispensable servants 
of creative life. Education deals with 
symbols, which owe to that life their 
source and meaning as well as their 
ultimate use; with form and measure, 
likeness and unlikeness. it is primarily 
for mentality, which in the first stage of 
its development involves rational de- 
tachment from the real qualities which 
instinct apprehends but never escapes. 
It is a study and not a sense; but it is 
preliminary to a sense of reality which 
is a seeing and not, as in instinctive ap- 
prehension, a blind feeling, though we 
may so tenaciously hold to our detach- 
ment as to preclude that intuition. 

We liberalize education in its later 
stages by bringing into its forms and 
formulas as much as possible of life and 
the world—of that real content which 
had to be excluded from its purely for- 
mal exercises. While we cannot thus 
introduce actual experience, yet we are 
dealing with real qualities that appeal 
to sensibility; and a wider appeal is 
possible just because it must be made 
representatively and through images. 
This reflex of reality brings the student 
into a readier response to the evolution- 
ary impulse, to the gain of art, litera- 
ture, and life. 

Such liberalization should begin in 

ublic-school education. It promises the 
oe results in new homes, a new socicty, 
and a new culture. 
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The Gospel of Efficiency 


BY HOWARD 


T is a mystery to me even yet how he got 
my name and what made him think that 
| had money to invest. But one morning 
I got a person: il and confidential letter 

from a man in Chicago intim: iting that, once 
satished of my good character and responsi- 
bility, his company would consider letting 
me have a limited number of shares of stock 
in the “ Wide Awake” mine at the temporary 
and ridiculous rate of one dollar per share. 
I was, of course, greatly elated, but I had no 
time for building air-castles, for my duties 
as bookkeeper and clerk of “‘ The Idle Hour,’ 

a rest-cure sanitarium on the Sound shore, 
took all of my days and evenings, though 
occasionally I had part of Sunday to myself. 

I determined not to let my future pros- 
pects interfere with my present work, but 
in spite of my fine resolutions I slightly un- 
dercharged a departing guest that 
day; I use “‘undercharged”’ in 
the literal, not the liberal sense. 
Although our prospectus states 
that the welfare of our guests is 
our sole consideration, the mana- 
ger was angry when he discovered 
the error. He is a large, violent 
man, and I made none of the 
clever replies that I thought of 
afterward, but | wondered what 
he would think if he knew what 
was in my inside pocket. 

That night, when the carking 
cares of the day were over and [ 
had nearly an hour to myself 
before bedtime, I wrote a careful, 
courteous note to the Chicago 
man and copied it neatly on one 
side of the paper, with my name 
legible, as instructed. From the 
original, which I still have, I can 
give you my very words: 

Henry Catherwood Nightingale: 

Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank 
you for your confidence and to assure 
you that your secret is safe in my 
hands. While I can see that the 
price of one dollar per share for 
stock in the ‘Wide Awake” mine is 
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almost laughable, you may, if you insist, send 
further particulars. 


Very s‘ncerely yours, 
‘ 


Although I was pleased with my letter at 
the time, | confess I felt guilty about it for 
several days. True, I had not openly de- 
ceived Mr. Nightingale, but I had distinctly 
given him the impression that | was a 
capitalist, whereas in reality I had only 
$18.65 at that moment and a watch that ran 
perfectly only part of the time. 

What was my surprise when I received, 
three days later, the following letter: 


While we do not agree that one dollar per share 
for —* in a mine which ts in the same county 
with the richest bonanza in America and which, 
as soon as “* mine is running full blast, will be 
offered to outsiders at five dollars per share (if at 
all) is laughable, yet, considering the prestige your 


7.9. Stn MoRre - 


I MADE NONE OF THE CLEVER REPLIES THAT | THOUGHT OF AFTERWARD 
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name will lend our company east of the Alle- 
ghanies, the directors have voted to make you a 
special offer of fifty cents per share. But we must 
ask you not to make this price public and under 
no consideration will you be permitted to buy 
more than a thousand shares at this rate. 


While | was overwhelmed by their gen- 
erous forgiveness of my unintentional insult, 
I saw that I would have to invent some 
excuse for delay while I evolved plans for 
raising the necessary funds. So | wrote him 
that, though it was a poor return for their 
kindness to pry into their personal affairs, I 
could not help wondering where the “ Wide 
Awake” was located, and what kind of mine 
it was. 

As I was racking my brains for means to 
raise five hundred dollars, the road opened 
clear and straight before me. 

It all came from a book a guest left at 
my desk while he went out to take a walk. 
As anything in the nature of literature always 
interests me more than my work, I at once 
peeped inside. 

“Efficiency,” I read, “is the key that un- 
locks the door of opportunity; that frees a 
man from petty, sordid cares and lifts him 
into higher realms of usefulness.” 

You may imagine how excited I was at this 
revelation! When the guest came back 
asked him, with what calmness I could mus- 
ter, whether he would lend me the book over- 
night. He said I could keep it, for all he 
cared; it wasn’t his book, anyway. He inti- 
mated that a little efficiency might not do 
me any harm. 


That night at ten I hurried to my r 
with the precious volume under my <¢ 
close to my beating heart (for fear its , 
owner might be about), and far into the si 
night I sat absorbed in its pages. 

The Gospel of Efficiency it was called, and 
it told how, in every department of human 
activity, Operations can be so systematized 
that they almost disappear. Under sci 
tific management bricklaying has pr: uctica 
ceased to be work and has become an intel- 
iectual orgy. I got thei impression that brick- 
layers by hundreds are joining gymnasi: 
for mental relaxation and physical exe: 
after their brief but exciting day’s work 

I finished the book in a glow of lofty pur- 
pose. It is true the author did not spec he ly 
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mention the profession of bookkeeper and 
clerk in sanitariums, but it was all the better 
for that; mine was a virgin field. All over 
America clerks in rest-cures were toiling long 
hours under the archaic rule-of-thumb 
methods of the Ptolemys. I would change 
all that and profit inordinately—sinlessly, | 
hoped—in the process; within a month | 
should probably have my duties reduced to 
a few simple operations per day, with the rest 
of my time free for my mining interests. Of 
course if the manager insisted upon making 
me his partner, I might have to revise my 
plans somewhat. 

I set to work with a will, keeping count 
of all my motions, covering endless sheets 
of the sanitarium stationery with figures. 
I was surprised and delighted to learn how 
bad our system really was. It seemed to 
have been devised solely for the convenience 
of the manager and the guests, with no 
thought for the welfare of the employee. 
And yet it distinctly states in The Gospel 
of Efficiency that the interests of employer, 
employee, and consumer are substantially 
the same. 

Unless you are in the same business :t 
would not be profitable to you to know all 
the steps by which I brought progress into 
the Ptolemaic system which obtained in the 
rest-cure. I will give you, however, one 
example. It was the custom of the guests 
to leave the keys of their rooms on my coun- 
ter before going out to commune with nature. 
These keys were kept on a rack with num- 
bered hooks. I saw at once that by allowing 
each key to lie on the counter until another 
was called for, | could perform both opera- 
tions with a single deft movement. It is 
true that the guests sometimes objected to 
the slight delay caused by hanging the old 
key upon its prceper hook, but this was 
captious of them, as they had very little to do 
between meals. 

This was only a beginning; soon I was 
entering cash items two at a time instead 
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f opening the book for each trivial transac- 
yn. Sometimes I forgot to put them down 
€ ntirely, but this, I admit, is c arrying scien- 
tific management somewhat to extremes. | 
rearranged my supplies and equipment in 
ich a way that many muscular movements 
were abolished and nothing remained but the 
mental strain of trying to remember the new 
cations. At the end of two days I could 
.and out a frugal supply of stationery, repri- 
1and George the bell-boy, and refuse to 
cash a check in less time than it formerly 
took me to sell a good ten-cent cigar for 
fifteen. 

In the leisure thus gained I studied cata- 
logues and planned a system of card indexes 
and loose-leaf ledgers that would have been 
a credit to a business twice as elaborate as 
ours. 1 ordered these devices, paying for 
them out of my own pocket, in order to 
show the manager that | had a mind above 
petty quibbling. On October Ist everything 
would be revealed to his astonished eyes. If 
he took me into partnership at once I would 
demand a cash advance of five hundred dol- 
lars for my mining ventures. If, however, he 
should be satished with doubling my salary, 
I knew of an establishment in the city which, 
for a consideration, was very kind to those 
who had a good, regular income. Every con- 
tingency was thus provided for. 

Mr. Nightingale’s letter exceeded my wild- 
est expectations. He was not at liberty at 
this time, he said, to reveal the exact location 
of the ““Wide Awake,” but it was a gold- 
mine, and he thought he violated no conf- 
dence in saying that gold was a valuable and 
useful metal. I could send the money, he 
concluded, either by cash in a registered let- 
ter, or by certified check. I wrote him that 
he could expect to receive the five hundred 
dollars after October Ist, and sent 
best wishes to himself, his family (if any), 
and the board of directors. 

October 1st dawned bright and beautiful; 
Nature smiled benignantiy, just as it states 
in the prospectus of “The Idle Hour.” After 
breakfast, when most of the guests had 
gone communing, I summoned the proprietor. 
First | explained all the little labor-saving 
changes I had made, illustrating by example. 
My employer seemed greatly interested. 

“I was wondering,’ he said, “why I 
couldn’t find anything I wanted.” 

“Wait,” said 1 with a confident smile, 
‘until | explain the new system of book- 
keeping.” 

“What's the matter with the old system?” 

“Tt’s archaic and rule-of-thumb,” I replied 
“It must have come down from the time of 
P tolemy.’ 

‘Little complicated, ain’t it?’ he asked, 
after | had explained the new system. 


soon 
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“Tt’s very 
| replied. 

can operate it.” 

“We'll just see,” 
George.” 

For a moment I thought that all was lost; 
George is not a brilliant bell-boy. But real- 
izing that my whole future depended upon 
this test, I strained every nerve to meet it. 
With painstaking care | explained every de- 
tail of my new system. To my relief the 
sixteen-year-old boy seemed to grasp the idea 
with remarkable ease. Perhaps he was a 
little doubtful about the card system, but I 
hoped the manager wouldn’t notice that if 
I carried things off with a dash. 

“See,” 1 exclaimed, triumphantly, 
George can understand it!” 

“Then,” said the manager, “‘George can 
have the job. Your talents is wasted in this 
position. ~ 

he blood pounded in my ears as I strained 
forw ard to catch his next words. 

“But | ain’t the kind to let genius go un- 
rewarded. When you leave on Saturday 
night you can take with you, as a present, 
this card and loose- leaf rigamarole. You and 
George may be able to understand ’em, but 
I ain't.” 

Illogical as it may seem, I confess that for 
a moment I was utterly despondent. It was 
not the loss of the pesition, for it was a poor 
position, unsuited to my temperament; it 
was not the termination of my financial 
career, for there are far too many swollen 
fortunes in the country already; it was my 
broken faith with Mr. Nightingale, my das- 
tardly return for the generosity of his board 
of directors. 

That night I wrote him a long, contrite 
letter, begging his forgiveness, hoping that he 
would not lose his faith in human nature, but 
would offer my stock to some equally worthy 
and more solvent young man, preferably one 
with a widowed mother to support. 

On Saturday, my last day at “The Idle 
Hour,” my letter came back from the Chi- 
cago post-office marked “‘ Present address un- 
known ”; but at the same time there came the 
following telegram: 


you understand 
‘The catalogue says a boy 


simple, once 


he replied. “Come here, 


“even 


Send the five hundred without delay addressed 
to John Connelly, Eagle Hotel, Sandusky, Kansas. 
H. CC 


While 1 was pondering sorrowfully over 
this message on the way back to the city, a 
happy thought came to me; | saw how, in- 
stead of sending him my letter of apology, I 
could perform a service for Mr. Nightingale, 
for deeds, I have always understood, are 
better than words. 

So when I reached my old boarding-house 
I sent a letter to the postmaster at Chicago. 
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“| HOPE THIS WILL BE A LESSON TO 
YOU NOT TO JUDGE FROM APPEARANCES” 


I wrote him that while he was a total stranger 
to me, | felt compelled to tell him that I re- 
sented his treatment of my friend and bene- 
factor, Henry Catherwood Nightingale. But 
for circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol, my undelivered letter might have con- 
tained funds. Any member of the board of 
directors might have informed him at once 
where Mr. Nightingale was. In the future he 
would do well to forward his mail to John 
Connelly, Eagle Hotel, Sandusky, Kansas. 
A week passed during which I led the 
sedentary lif of a new-style bricklayer. Yes- 
terday there came a knock at my door; Mrs. 
Simpson entered with a special-delivery let- 
ter. It bore no stamps, but was inclosed in an 
envelope marked :‘ ‘Official business. Penalty 
for private use, $500.’ 

“If you are in trouble with the govern- 
ment,” my landlady said, “I shall have to 
ask for your room. I may not be as well off 
financially as I once was, but I have always 


tried to keep the place res; 
table. Nothing like this 
ever happened in my house 

Her words and the “$< 
on the envelope filled me wit 

vague forebodings. Had M 
Nightingale, then, reported n 
case to the President? Wi: 
trembling fingers I opened t 
letter. 

It was written upon the en 
bossed stationery of the Post 
Office Department at Washin 
con and ran as follows: 


Permit me to thank vou for ¢ 
assistance you have been to 
Government in ascertaining 
whereabouts of Jz ames Dalton, a 
John Connelly, alias Henry C: 
erwood Nightingale, who h id 
eluded the vigilance of the Chi 
authorities. Dalton was prompt); 
arrested in Sandusky and the Gov- 
ernment has secured an indict 
ment against him for fraudulent 
use of the mails. 

Copies of your letters which 
were found in his room have been 
forwarded for our inspection. [ 
wish to congratulate you upon the 
skill with which you have handled 
this affair; your masquerade of 
gullible stupidity would have de- 
ceived a cleverer man than Dalton. 
I wish you weuld forward without 
delay the letters which the so- 
called Nightingale wrote to you, 
that I may place the complete 
correspondence in the hands of the 
Assistant Attorney-General. 

You are, of course, entitled 
the reward offered by the Govern- 
ment for information leading to 

Dalton’s capture. The necessary requisition has 
been signed andin due course a warrant will 
reach you for five hundred dollars. 


It is almost incredible, but this letter was 
signed personally by the secretary to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General! 

I handed the message without comment 
to Mrs. Simpson, and while she was reading 
it felt myself gradually recovering the power 
of speech. 

“TI hope this will be a lesson to you not to 
judge from appearances,” I said. “‘We who 
are in the service of the Government cannot 
always stop to make explanations.” 

That letter has changed the whole course 
of my existence. I have abandoned the 
career of the efficiency expert. That is all 
very well for one who has a mind for petty 
details. Mine is a broader, richer, more ro- 
mantic, perhaps more dangerous future. | 
am going to be a detective. 
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A Substantial Existence 


pastor of a well-know n Boston church 
calling a short while ago on a dear 
old lady, one of the “pillars” of the church 
to which they both belonged. Looking upon 

er sweet, motherly face, which bore few 
tokens of her ninety-three years of earthly 
pilgrimage, he was moved to ask her: “My 
dear Mrs. Adams, what has been the chief 
source of your wonderful strength and sus- 
tenance during all these years? W hat do 
vou consider has been the real basis of your 
extraordinary vigor of mind and body, and 
has been to you an unfailing comfort through 
joys and sorrows W hich must come to all of 
God’s creatures? Tell me, that I may pass 
the secret to others, and, if possible, profit 
by it myself.” 


The 


TH! 


was 


good waited with unusual 


pastor 


eagerness for the old lady’s reply, which she 

gave, after a moment’s reflection, while her 

kindly old eyes were dimmed with tears. 
“Victuals,” she answered, briefly. 


Good for Bruises 


ITTLE Mary had been reprimanded by 

her mother for saying things that hurt 
her grandma’s feelings. Later she was found 
at the medicine-cabinet, and when ques- 
tioned said, “‘I’m looking for the arnica to 
rub on grandma.” 
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A Dustless Duster 
RS. FLORIN had a new maid, and 


morning as she entered the library she 
was somewhat surprised to find the girl 
seated in one of the chairs with her hands 
folded. 

“What!” cried the mistress. “Here you 
are sitting down! Why, you were sent in 
here to dust the room!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the girl’s reply, “but 
I have lost the duster, and so | am sitting 
on each of the chairs in turn.” 


one 
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Up to the Horse 
A GENTLEMAN was riding leisurely along 
the bridle-path when a stranger, coming 
from behind, fell into step at his side. The 
man was large and his face was very red. 
He spoke with a strong German accent. 
“Pardon,” he murmured, “but eet is my 
horse, not myself, that vishes to ride mit 
you. 


An Animal Story 
A BOY who was spending his vacation in 
the country wrote home the following 
expressive letter: 
“We are having a dandy time. Weduga 
woodchuck out of his hole yesterday; it was 
a skunk. We slept in the barn last night.” 
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The Laborer and His Hire 
OU! in Oklahoma City they tell the 


story of a manufacturer who announced 
to his hands that if they would attend church 
at Easter he would see that they were pecuni- 
arily rewarded. Naturally, all hands went 
to church; and the manufacturer, from his 
pew, surveyed his workmen with an air of 
pride. This, however, was mitigated by the 
appearance, after service, of the foreman, 
who said: 

‘The men want to know, if we come to 
church again to-night, do we get overtime?” 


A Heartless Household 


Lillian’s parents were well-to-do 
She was al- 


L! TLE 
and kept several servants. 
lowed to go for a visit to a friend’s house 


whose family did their own housework. 
When Lillian returned home, she was telling 
her mother about the good time she had 

“But, mother, dear,” confided the child, 
solemnly, ‘they do one thing that is very 
dreadful! I hate to tell you about it, for it 
is really kind of cruel, and I’m afraid you 
won't let me go there again.” 

“Why, Lillian,” urged the mother, in some 
alarm, “you must tell me, dear.” 

“Well, mother,” replied the child, in a 
shocked whisper, “they use their own grand- 
mother for a cook!” 


The Common Enemy 


N enthusiastic woman- suffrage worker 

was grieved when her young son declined 

for several nights to say his prayers with 

her, but said them with his father instead 

She finally asked him the reason. He said 

“Well, I thought God and us men ought 
to stick together.” 


My Folks 
THINK my folks are very queer— 
You'd be surprised at things | hear. 
Sometimes it seems I’m very small, 
And then again I’m big and tall 


At night I tease to stay up late, 
But mother says: “No, no, it’s eight. 
Go right up-stairs; and hurry, too. 
Indeed—a little boy like you!” 


At six next morning, from the hall, 
She wakes me with this funny call: 
“Come, come, get up; and hurry, too. 
For shame—a great big boy like you!” 


When through the night I grow so fast, 
How very strar.ge it doesn’t last! 
I shrink and shrink till eight, and then 
I’m just a little boy again. 

ANNE PorTER JOHNSON. 
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Leather Goods 


A PARTY of automobilists were touring, 
and one day found that their destination 
compelled them to dine at a hotel which was 
not one of their “ideals.” However, they 
decided to make the best of it and proceeded 
to the dining-room. As the second course 
of the dinner was served, one of the diners 
alled the waiter and said: 

“What is this leathery stuff?” 

“That is a filet of sole, sir,” replied the 
waiter. 

“Take it away,” said the guest, after at- 
tacking it with his fork, “and see if you 
can’t get me a nice tender piece of the upper, 
with the buttons remov ed.” 


Just One More Chance 


A RENO man tells of a murder trial in 
Nevada wherein the defendant, formerly 
a barber, had been condemned to death. 
Just before the pronouncement of sentence 
the judge said to the con- 
victed one: 

“You have the legal 
right to express a last 
wish, and if it is possible 
it will be gratified.” 

“I should like,” said 
the prisoner, “once more 
to be allowed to shave 
the district attorney.” 


Wasn’t Malicious 


MOBILE manufac- 
turer tells of a darky 


A 


who came to him one day 
with a request to be ex- 
cused from work the next 
day, explaining that his 
wife had died and that he 


must attend the funeral. 


This request, seeming 
reasonable, was granted; 
but after a lapse of some 
weeks the darky again 
asked a day off. 

“Allright, Frank,” said 
the boss. ‘“What’s it for 
this time?” 

“This time I gets mar- 
ried.” 

“So soon? Why, it’s 
only been a few weeks 
since you buried your 
wife.” ; 

“Sure!” said Frank, 
“but I don’t hold spite 
long.” 
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What Did He Mean ? 
A GENTLEMAN, while at a club in 


Washington a short while ago, became 
engaged in a desultory conversation with 
a prominent financier and Representative 
from the South. The great man 1s of 
a most economical habit, and it is difh- 
cult for him to talk for any great length of 
time without touching upon the subject of 
economy. Sure enough, he suddenly invited 
attention to the suit of clothes he was wear- 
ing 

“IT have never believed,” said he, opening 
his coat the better to display the details of 
the suit, “in paying fancy prices for cut-to- 
measure garments. Now, here is a suit for 
which I paid eight dollars and ninety-eight 
cents. Appearances are very deceptive. If 
I told you I purchased it for thirty-five dol- 
lars, you’d undoubtedly believe that to be 
the truth.” 

His friend viewed the suit critically for 
a moment as he replied, “I would if you 
told me over the tele phone.” 


“You've got rompers on too, haven't you?” 
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Twisted Sibilants 


VERY pretty girl from a Western town 
was the latest arrival at a select board- 

ing-school in Massachusetts. Being pretty 
and well-dressed, she became very popular. 

She was elected to be an usher for the 
monthly musicale, and, being painfully shy, 
she was much wrought up over it. She never 
could do it—no, never! But the election 
was positive—there was no drawing out. 
The evening found her, a perfect flutter of 
pink frills, awaiting to receive the early 
comers. Each of the other young women 
who were acting in this capacity bore for- 
ward an imposing auditor, and Elsie found 
herself inquiring of a very old and elegant 
gentleman, in a voice scarcely audible: 

‘Sir, shall I show you to a seat?” 

“What, what, what?” demanded the aus- 
tere old fellow, holding his hand to his ear. 

“Sir,” she screamed, in a flustered voice, 
“shall I sew you to a sheet?” 


Her Preference 


“ MARSE TOM, please come to dinner 
early Sunday, ‘cause I wants to git off 
early to go to a funeral.” 
“All right, Aunt Hannah. Which would 
you rather do, go to a funeral or a wedding?” 
“Why, Marse Tom, cose I'd rather go to 
a funeral—if it wuz one of my friends.” 


By Their Necks Ye Shall Know Them 
WANT some collars for my husband,” 


said a lady in a department-store, “but 

I am afraid I have forgotten the size.” 

“Thirteen and a half, madam?” suggested 
the clerk. 

“That is it. How on earth did you know?” 

“Gentlemen who let their wives buy their 
collars for them are almost always about that 
size,” explained the observant clerk. 


The Last Call 


GOD,” prayed Frankie, solemnly, one 

night, “I want a steam-engine. I want 
it very badly. Will you please send me one 
quick?” 

The second night arrived, but no steam- 
engine appeared. “‘O God,” wailed the boy, 
“T asked you last night to send me a steam- 
engine, and it hasn’t come, and I do want 
it dreadfully. Will you please to remember 
it to-morrow?” 

The third night came, and Frankie had 
watched for his engine all day in vain. Then 
he applied to the fullest extent his religious 
information, and prayed with fierce earnest- 
ness: “O God, you haven’t sent that steam- 
engine yet. You promised to send whatso- 
ever I asked, and this is the third time I’ve 
asked, and the third time’s out. O God, 
7! you don’t send it to-morrow, I'll serve 
idols. 














